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THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
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AND OF THE SIX * * 
SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 


MUSIC FOR EVERY CHILD EVERY CHILD FOR MUSIC, 





At the SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 


our newest publications will be on display 





THE MUSIC HOUR. The series which is exhausting the superlatives of 
supervisors, grade teachers, and reviewers. 
READY SOON. Intermediate Teacher’s Book to accompany the Third 
and Fourth Books (with accompaniments). 
Teacher’s Guide to accompany the Fifth Book (with 
accompaniments). 
Also 4 Victor recordings of songs from the series. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
“Music Notes,” Book V and Manual to cover Books IV and V. 
Eagerly awaited and already in use in junior and senior high 
schools. “Approach unique and extraordinarily interesting.” 


ROSAMUNDE. The Schubert operetta which is in demand by all high 
schools which are satisfied only with the very best libretto and 
music. 


SINFONIETTA. = Schubert’s delightful sonatina orchestrated by George 


Dasch. Selected as the alternate required number for Class B 
State Contests. 


MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. The pioneer source 
book for the classroom teacher, the supervisor, the school admin- 
istrator, and for teacher training classes in junior high school 
music administration. 
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READY SOON 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING, by James L. Mursell and 


Mabelle Glenn. An authority on psychology and a specialist in school music 
teaching and supervision combine their unusual abilities to produce this contribution 
to education. Every teacher and every student teacher should have access to this 
source book and be confirmed in those teaching procedures which have the irrefut- 
able weight of psychological findings behind them. 


FROM THE WESTERN WORLD. _ Dvorak’s Sonatina, op. 100, for violin and piano, which 
he wrote at the time he was finishing ““The New World Symphony” orchestrated by 
Rudolph Kopp, Conductor of the Milwaukee Young People’s Symphony. Scored 
for 2 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 Bb clarinets, optional Eb alto sax. and Eb tenor, 2 bassoons, 
2 horns (F and Eb), 2 trumpets, trombone, tuba, percussion, and strings (optional 
piano). Ideal for those orchestras which are able to play music of the grade of 
difficulty of The Symphony Series, Programs III and IV. 


Write for particulars if you are not going 
| 40 attend any of the sectional conferences. 
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the MODER 


Hector Berlioz brought to music the 
exploring mind of a scientist. In his 
“Damnation of Faust”, the human soul 
is dissected and laid bare; in his sym- 
phonic works, he plays with tone as a 
chemist combines his reagents and with 
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the same sureness of effect. His monu- 
mental work on instrumentation is still 
standard: his theories showed the way 
to Wagner and the Russian school. 
If today’s orchestra is abreast of today’s 
composers, to Berlioz is due the credit 
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ISTENING to some work of 

Berlioz, your ear is delighted 

by the voluptuous richness of a 

passage for brass — an effect not 
found in older music. 


These organ tones arise from 
the master’s introduction of the 
“tuba” or Bass horn as lowest 
voice of the brass choir — not 
the least of his contributions to 
modern music. 


And yet, it is to be doubted 
whether Berlioz ever visioned the 
full tonal beauty and technical 
capacity of the Upright Bass and 
Sousaphone as built today by the 
House of York. 

Alone among present-day 
makers, York can truly boast that 
it has brought the Bass to the 
perfection of the Trumpet... 
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that its line of brass instruments 
is one of balanced perfection. 

Today, discerning conductors 
are rebuilding their entire brass 
sections upon the perfectly 
blended tone color thus obtain- 
able through a complete York 
equipment. 

May we show you how this 
may be achieved in your organ- 
ization? A letter will bring full 
information. 


Be 
» 
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YORK 
BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
Makers of Goop BAND INstRUMENTS 
Since 1882 
Department 3931-B 
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ORCHESTRA 


York Sousaphones and Upright 
Basses are now adopted in many 
of America’s leading symphony 
orchestras and concert bands. 
The scientifically tapered bore 
makes for unusual playing ease, 
amazing response, and unmeasured 
depths of rich, pure tone. This 
model is available in Eb or BBb, 
with 26 or 28 inch bell. We will 
gladly send one on six days 
free trial. 
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THE FORESMAN 
BOOKS OF SONGS 


BY ROBERT FORESMAN 


From East to West 
and 
From North to South 
Supervisors of Music Like These Books 








“They furnish song material of a vital type which 
holds the interest of the children.” 


“J have observed these books in use in other schools 
and in our own and I have never heard an adverse criti- 
cism on the part of either teacher or pupil.” 


“In this series I find all of the problem material 
needed in making a well-balanced course. We are using 
them as a basic series.” 


“The Foresman Books of Songs show the author to 
be not only a lover of the finest in music but also the 
possessor of the ‘understanding heart’ in making his 
selections an abiding influence for good in the child’s 


life.”’ 


“I feel that you should know of our enthusiasm for 
the Foresman Books of Songs and we are grateful for 
such a store of beautiful material as this series contains.” 


“The material presents ideal music for the pupils, 
both from a musical and an educational standpoint.” 


“The work is so well organized that the teacher needs 
no supervision in the matter of method.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Coming Conventions 


March 11-13, 1931—Southern Conference for Music Educa- 
tion, Memphis, Tennessee. 


March 18-20, 1931—Eastern Music Supervisors Conference, 
Syracuse, New York. 


March 24-27, 1931—Southwestern Music Supervisors Con- 
ference, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


March 30-April 2, 1931—California Music Supervisors Con- 
ference, Los Angeles, California. 


April 6-8, 1931—Northwest Music Supervisors Conference, 
Spokane, Washington. 


April 13-17, 1931—-North Central Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence, Des Moines, Iowa. 


June 28-July 4, 1931—National Education Association, Los 
Angeles, California. 


July 30-August 8, 1931—The second Anglo-American Music 
Conference, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Any person interested in Music Education may become a 
member of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
upon payment of the prescribed dues, which automati- 
cally include membership of the same class in the Sec- 
tional Conference in whose territory the member resides. 


Dues: Associate $2.00; Active $3.00°; Contributing 3 00°; 
Sustaining $50.00*; Life $100.00; Patron $1,000.0 
*Includes subscription to the Music Supervisors Journal. 


For further information address the Executive Secretary 
Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Suite 840 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Lyon & Healy Has Created 


A School Music Service 
... Just for You 


T really makes no difference so far as service is concerned, 
GS vietve you write or call at Lyon & Healy's for the materials 

you need for school use. In either case, your order receives 
immediate and careful attention of a supervisor who has spent 
years in the school music field . . . who thoroughly understands the 
problems of the music supervisor. Our School Division goes even 
further to help you. If you wish, we will send a member of this 
competent staff to your school (in and within a reasonable distance 
of Chicago) to give helpful suggestions and counsel. There is no 
obligation. 


Being in daily contact with the largest and most comprehensive 
music stock enables every member of the School Division staff to 
be well versed in the newest as well as the standard music of all 
the leading publishers. Avail yourself of this unusual Music Service 
that Lyon & Healy has created just for you. 


Have You Received Your Copy? 


It's the latest, most up-to-date music catalog to be had, this new 
"Lyon & Healy Classified Listing of Music for Schools and Music 
Organizations." If you haven't received your copy, drop us a line 
and we will mail it at once, postage prepaid. Be sure you have 
yours before ordering your music for next semester's work. 





Watch for the Lyon & Healy Displays atthe Music 
Supervisors Conferences at Memphis, Tenn., 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and Des Moines, lowa 











School Division « » Mezzanine Floor 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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KINGS 


MAKE 
GOOD 
BANDS 
BETTER 


“K O a d ~ence 
\ ; | n gs n a fa A Goldman Band 
f 


Kl NG BAND INSTRUMENTS are known for 

TONE, GREATER VOLUME, FINEST 
INTONATION, EASE OF PLAYING and PERFECT 
WORKMANSHIP. . . . Famous Bands such as Goldman 


Band, United States Army Band and United States Navy 
Band use and endorse KINGS. 


““KINGS’, our official instruments, are all that could be de- 


, sired. i - 
Ge. cmmaamed 4 Capt. W. J. Stannard 
Conductor 


New 
















King Sy U. S. Army Band 
Silvertone P P ‘ 
Trombone “*KINGS’ have given absolute satisfaction.” 








“*KINGS’ have remarkably improved our ensemble tone 


quality.” as te 0 exe 


PRIZE WINNING BANDS and SOLOISTS WIN 
WITH “KINGS”.... NOTED PLAYERS PREFER “KINGS” 

















“*KING’ is superlative in every respect.”—Det STaiceErs. 

press : aaa — : Lieut. Chas. Benter 

““*KING’ is the first to fully satisfy."—Henry Wonuticemutn, Cincinnati Conductor Navy Band 
Symphony. 

“Most beautiful and best playing instrument I ever used.”—J. L. Verwiere, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

“‘*ALL KINGS’—the finest Trumpets in the world.”—Cuas. Doerner, 
Crarence Forster, HucH Jones—Brass Section, Ambassador Theatre 
Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 

“*KINGS’ are Matchless Masterpieces.”—Lawrence F. GetcHett, STANLY 
M. Neuman, Epwarp Sanpson—Brass Section, Sheas Buffalo Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“*KINGS’ are the best I have ever used.’”—Nicota Gattuccr, Soloist, 


Silvertone 
Li 
Model 


Trumpet > N 













King Goldman Band. 
Voll-True “The KINC Silvertone Trombone surpasses anything I have ever used.”— 
Eb _, Frank }. BuRNELL, Trombone Soloist, Arthur Pryor’s Band. 
Saxop “King Sousaphones and Recording Basses fill my fondest expectations.”— 


Wm. Bett, Solo Bass, Goldman Band. 


“The KING is the finest Bass I have ever used.”—Oscar R. Cott, Tuba 
Soloist, Herbert Clarks Band. 





These statements ring true and are but a few of the many 














thousands of satisfied KING users. .. . Improve your playing Del Staigers 
with a KING. See and try one at any KING Dealers or Goldman’s Band 
. r 
King ' This Coupon Will Bring Your Free Copy of New Catalog . 
Law =) TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL . Mark instrument v are interested in, sign, clip and ! 
Seana g mail coupon to H. N. White Co., 5225-83 Superior Ave., a 
phone T ba E g Cleveland, Ohio. ; 
: aE ed Catalog i zememe —_ ' 
. rumpet L}] Accessory Catalog ' 
. 
H. N . Wh ite Co. ‘ 1 Glerinee D Bees 2 : 
5225-33 Superior Ave. CLEVELAND, O. ! 5 Brains Repair Folder 
ornet ute 
Makers of QUALITY BAND INSTRUMENTS : CO French Horn Bargain List : 
I G : BE Ske niiewnneneeenetesgsedanensenesedsagesrenesee® : 
K NG + 
NE Sacrivn seas ddsiusbcckeansdaeesnesncascessenas : 
. 1 
Cleveland and American Standard © CHI. eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeees ee : 
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| Have Successful 
Piano Classes 








By Using the 








| 


Curtis Class Piano Course 


by 
Helen Curtis 


Director of Department of Class Piano Methods, 


Bush Conservatory, Chicago, Illinois 


Formerly Supervisor of Piano, Public Schools, 


This course is bringing | of Chicago, New York and 
| Outstanding Results in 
| the Public Schools Systems 


Kansas City, Missouri 


many other cities through- 
out the entire country. 








IT PROVES A HELP TO 


THE ENTIRE SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAM 





| For complete information write 


HARRIS F. ROOSA, Publisher, 


817 N. Dearborn St., 





Chicago, Illinois 

















Mc Donough-Cheve Method 
of Sight Singing 





EXHIBITS 
AT ALL 
CONFERENCES 
with 
Educational 


Music 
Bureau 











New Edition 


By ANNE McDONOUGH 


For High and Normal Schools, Universities 
Graded Supplementary Reading Material at Each Lesson 


Single Copy: 


Paper $1.50, Boards $1.75, Postpaid 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2107 Walnut St. - 
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NORTHWESTERN. UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 22—AUGUST 1 
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The beach pictured above runs along our campus for nearly a mile. Our students 


find it one of the chief attractions of Evanston. Even those who cannot swim enjoy 
the cooling breezes of Lake Michigan. At Northwestern one can enjoy summer study 


in an environment which provides abundant opportunity for healthful relaxation. 


For Bulletin address—THE REGISTRAR 
18292 Sherman Avenue 


Evanston, lll. 
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Introduce 


MELODY WAY 


Into Your Schools 


Melody Way Piano Classes 


Melody Way is now used in the schools of over 500 cities, 
including Chicago, Milwaukee, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Winnipeg, Memphis, Dallas and 


Denver. 


These class lessons make it possible for 
every child to have 
with no added expense to the school. 
Melody Way applies modern teaching 
principles to the teaching of piano to 
children. These classes will vitalize your 
entire music program. Nominal tuition 
Way classes self- 


fees make Melody 
supporting. 














Rudolph Ganz 





musical training, 





W. Otto Miessner 


The Music Maker Series 


Rudolph Ganz, internationally known pianist, conductor, 


composer and teacher, has collabo- 
rated with Mr. Miessner in this new 
series of piano books. 


The Music Maker Series has been writ- 
ten to supply suitable material for the 
younger children, thus enabling teachers 
to start classes as early as the first and 
second grade 


Melody Way to Play Violin 


W. Otto Miessner, author of the Melody Way, and George 
Dasch, director of the Chicago Little Symphony, have applied 
these modern principles to Violin instruction, This course is 
now used in the schools of over 100 cities, and is equally suit- 
able for class or individual instruction. 


Witherspoon Voice Lessons 


“Thirty-Six Lessons in Singing for Teacher and Student” by 
Herbert Witherspoon, eminent singer, teacher, and. former 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company. A new voice book 
for class and private teaching. 


For Further Information Write to 


THE MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
1219 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Il. 














NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, sponsored by 

the Public Schools, assisted by Tulsa Uni- 
versity, the Chamber of Commerce and various 
civic groups. 

Starting in 1924 with five states and some 
thirty bands, with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
and the Committee on Instrumental Affairs of 
the Music Supervisors National Conference, the 
work has spread to forty states with about 950 
bands and 650 orchestras, comprising altogether 
over 70,000 young players. 

The 1931 yearbook of the Committee on In- 
strumental Affairs (“State and National School 
Band and Orchestra Contests”) contains com- 
plete information regarding school band and 
orchestra contests, both state and national, with 
music lists, rules, scoring instructions, etc. 
Copies of the book may be obtained by writing 
to C. M. Tremaine, secretary of the Committee 
on Instrumental Affairs, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Tee 1931 National Band Contest will be 


HE National Federation of Music Clubs has 

committed itself, through its board of direc- 
tors, to a program which includes: Continued 
efforts to have music included in preparation 
for college degrees; encouragement of municipal 
subsidization of music by community, state and 
nation; consideration of rural projects for ad- 
vancement of music in the community; encour- 
agement of use of American compositions on 
miscellaneous programs and invitations to Amer- 
ican composers to become Federation members; 
recommendations to state boards for tours of 
American opera company units; commendation 
of broadcasting companies for discouraging jazz- 
ing of the classics; encouragement of education 
radio programs; and urging clubs and individ- 
uals to use programs representative of the best 
in music when presenting children’s hours over 
the radio. The biennial convention of the Fed- 
eration will be held in San Francisco, June 20- 
27, 1931. 


UCY ROBINSON, director of public school 
music for three decades in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, died at her home January 29. In its 
account of the life and works of Miss Robinson 
the Wheeling Intelligencer paid high tribute to 
this loyal worker who for five years was state 
chairman for the Southern and National Con- 
ferences, and served in various capacities in 
local, state and national musical organizations. 
The following excerpt is quoted from the Wheel- 
ing paper: “It was through her life long en- 
couragement of young musicians that the mus- 
ical work in Wheeling has grown to its present 
high level. The most outstanding musicians of 
West Virginia are among her pupils, and many 
more talented musicians continued their educa- 
tion through her sympathetic encouragement.” 


OT TO WIN A PRIZE OR DEFEAT AN OPPO- 

NENT, BUT TO PACE EACH OTHER ON THE 
ROAD TO EXCELLENCE is the underlying motive 
of the Michigan state music contests and festi- 
vals, according to the title page announcement 
of the thirty-two page booklet prepared by Miss 
Ada Bicking, state director of music education, 
and recently issued by Webster H. Pearce, su- 
perintendent of public instruction. The booklet 
indicates a broad range of activities throughout 
the state of Michigan and provides a complete 
compendium of information, music lists, rules, 
plan of operation, etc. 


interested in the school music materials ex- 
hibit announced for the summer session of 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College by George 
J. Abbott, associate director of music. The 
various firms are each to be given a period 
for exhibiting and demonstrating their products 
without charge or other restrictions, except of 
course, the requirements of general acceptability 
for the purpose the exhibit is intended to fulfill. 


| ery ASSOCIATION members are 


HE Nevada Music Association, according to 

a report received from Joyce Mary Snyder, 
state membership chairman, at its recent meet- 
ing passed a resolution to the effect that every 
music teacher in the state should become a mem- 
ber of the Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence. ‘“‘We shall strive toward this goal,” adds 
Miss Snyder. 
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PROGRAM CHORUSES, recently PROGRAM CHORUSES was com- 
ne from the press, has met immediate en- (mh piled, arranged and edited by George 
> thusiastic approval. It is a real bar- —_—_— iL Oscar Bowen, Noble Cain, Walter 
ic j } 71 » ains . 
- gain in good music. It contains 76 PROGRAM Goodell, Richard W. Grant, R. Lee 
he choral rene a apap om CHORUSES Osborn and Glenn H. Woods, all out- 
30 merit ". res geet i _. Pe " a ite standing leaders in school choral 
er ound in a supstantia aper- 
group, pap work, These men gave the book most 
covered book, costs but 35 cents post- ee ; . 
n- : careful supervision with special at- 
ol paid. Many of the numbers are new , , 
oi tention to voice range. They have 
n- and original and appear here for ecininall tnctmemdintel ager Age 
. P l ed instrume r iT - 
id the first time—others are standard ‘rable but ti : pe 4 he 
- ‘ 4 re 
: choruses generally found only in sheet ane — a Se a ° oo = Ch . 
- music; these have been especially ar- CF ROSES SHEERS 6 yes ec 
~ ranged for this book, giving them new over this list of contents. See what 
t, beauty, splendid program material it offers. 
LS 1 / 
76 Choruses for Less Than Y% Cent Each: 
n 
il Poet or Source Poet or Source 
d Tirie and Arrangement Composer Title and Arrangement Composer 
1. Mixed Chorus with Flute, Mixed Voices, Four Part, a cappella—Cont'd 
P. Cello, and Piano Solos Goop-NIGHT, BELOVED!....Henry W. Longfellow. ..Ciro Pinsutt 
n eel ee Liszt I hh BE —— ne coariuet ne eee e. arait 
q KERRY DANCE, THE.......James L. Malloy.....James L. Malloy 
Y So 1 o or Unison Chorus for LULLABY OF LIFE......... Rev. 8. J. Stone.........Henry Leslie 
. Girls Vetess, and Accompactment ROLL, JORDAN, ROU. oe pe Bim, Ae ene 
f LAND OF Nob..... Robert Louis Stevenson... . Noble Cain SPACIOUS FIRMA . Jose S. a aa be6ebeeveseass Haydn 
SWING Low, SWEET C HARIOT. . . Spi a ssecceceeseeneeees . 
A Unison Sopranos with Mixed WAKE, AWAKE! TEE. y- A a TIT ach 
Chorus, and Accompaniment 
- O TURN THEE ERIS OF aE Gounod _ Mixed Voices, Fight Part, Optional a cappella 7 
n Unison Sopranos or Soprano Solo with O WATCHERS OF THE STARS. John Greenleaf Whittier. . Noble Catn 
: Choral Background, and Accompaniment Girls’ Voices, Four Part, and Accompaniment 
Ich LIEBE DicH...........From the German Edward Grieg BH PUB e cc cvccccvwsccseves Robert Louis Stevenson. .. Noble Cain 
7 Unison Baritones with Male or Girls Voices, Three Part, and Accompaniment 
. Mixed Chorus, and Accompaniment Cc Ala as THE NiGHT.......Translated . Cer) Bohm 
SINGER AND SAILOR AM I... Lew Wallace Bagby Walter Goodell a , Seer vr es rule Koon Cherryman .. . . Massenet 
Violin Solo, with Two Solo Voices or Unison Choruses EE, ccc ons cveeced i Cl kevessvannosucsuee Haydn 
and Mixed Chorus Background, and Accompaniment O FOR THE WINGS OF A be 
THE ANGELS’ SERENADE. . . From aWallachianLegend Guefanu Braga BPs conn cecsvcceses From ‘‘Hear My Prayer” . Mendelssohn 
1 Violi Sol ‘ith Ch 1 Back O Press THY CHEEK. ... From the German . .Adolph Jensen 
iolin Solo w shora acKk~ SU SM 6 0'6:6-000000008 Myrtle Koon Cherry- 
t ground, and Accompaniment SD « wikcnsaus Benjamin Godard 
; PRATER c ccccccccsscosvece “Cavalleria Rusticana «+e. -Mascagnt Girls’ Voices, Three Part, Optional a cappella 
: Sopranos with Mixed Chorus, BONNIE DOON....... .Robert Burns .........+< James Miller 
) een and Accomp agony i = - < , Girls’ Voices, Three Part, a cappell 
SANCTUS........ From the St. Cecelia Mass. . . .Gounod BY BENDEMEER’S STREAM... Thomas Moore... .. . Old Irish Melody 
Mixed Voices, Four Part with Girls’ Voices, Two Part, and Accompaniment 
Flute Obbligato, and Accompaniment CANDLE, A CANDLE, A..... Leroy F. Jackson Walter Goodell 
SING, SMILE, SLUMBER.....Victor Hugo............... Gounod Go THou, DEAR MUSIC. . ‘a ~~ n . “ ‘ —_—— —— 
EIUGRARE occ cccsrcovecees ranslatec R . .A. Gretchaninof 
Mixed Voices, Four Part, and Accompaniment O, Divinr REDEEMER... _ |_| Translated by Noble Cain... .Gounod 
AND THE GLORY From “The Messiah” , Handel ON WINGS OF SONG ‘ Heinrich Heine.......... Mendelssohn 
BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND.. William ne ..R.J.S. Stevens . ’ I 
CARMENA WALTZ SONG.....Ellis Walton ; A. Lane Wilson Girls’ Voices, Unison and Two 
CRYSTAL HUNTERS, THE....Thomas Moore......... Noble Cain Part, and Accompaniment 
HARK! HARK! THE LARK. . . William Shakespeare .. Schubert MY MORNING............- Myrtle Koon Cherry- 
ge OF ag 2 a My o Koon Cherryms an Dvorak Ts <n 2 be Eduardo di Capua 
IF MY SONGS HAD WINGS. . From the German. . ... Reynaldo Hah 
IN THE TIME OF ROSES..... Translated alee Ware eee , Reichardt Male Voices, Four Part, a 1 cappella 
i w AITED FOR THE LorpD.. .**Hymn of Praise”’ .... Mendelssohn Cc a bans YE CHILLUN, 
JIN JINGLE, JACK. .. Leroy F. Jackson... 2). Walter Goodell _. SREP COE TELE BGR. 5s ccccccccccccesvececesce 
aaa end wee eee Transiated ....... 2. Tschaikowsky Cc ome To ME IN MY - 
cau Myrtle Cherryman.. ..Londonderry Air DREAMS Mathew Arnold.........Noble Cain 
AN ARBUTUS rE {eee Old Irish Met dy GaRLanp I SEND T HEE... ean ‘Thomas IS Noble Cain 
© Hush THEE, MY BaBiE. .Sir Walter Scott Arthur Sullivan HER BRIGHT SMILE........ . E. Carpenter . 
PILGRIM CHORUS From “Tannhauser” .. . . Wagner .__ (Revised).......W. T. Wrighton 
SONG OF THE VIKINGS... ...Somerville Gibney Eton Faning How CAN I LEAVE THEE. ..From the German... Friederich Kucken 
ter eetecesouleeas . From**The eres Widow”.Franz Lehar ee arr Rudolph Gottschall. .Robert Franz 
MINSTREL BOY, THE. . .Thomas Moore........ Irish Air 
"Mixed Voices, Four to Eight PASSING BY.............. Robert Herrick. Edward Purcell 
Part, Optional a cappella SALLY IN OU R ALLEY aided Henry Carey. ‘Old English Melody 
DREAMS. ee ..--Mathilde Wesendock.......... Wagner SHADOW MAR is spe _ W, Lon Stevenson. ..Nodle Cain 
: Su ney 3HT... Henry ong- 
Mixed Voices, Four Part, Optional a cappella pssst: vi sii fellow. ? .Isaac_B. Woodbury 
O LORD SEND THE FIRE... . Noble Cc errr r Noble Cain SWEET GENEVIEVE........George C ooper .Henry Tucker 
Mixed Voices, Four Part, a cappella WHO DID?.........-.++++-8 Spiritual... 2... cee cccccccevccceces 
ALMIGHTY Go .....Thomas Moore... Noble Cain Male Voices, Four Part, and Accompaniment 
A MIGHTY FoRTRESS .....From the German ....../ Martin Luther BEDOUIN LOVE SONG. . Percy Bysshe Shelley...Ciro Pinsutt 
BY THE SEA. . -..Heinrich Heine............ Schubert How BEAUTIFUL ART THOU. Heinrich Heine........... Schumann 
Coutpn’T HEAR Nosopy I'LL SING THEE SONGS OF 
‘ "RAY . 2:08 + IRs 6 6 600s ecenseessas BEE . cee ccvcccwes ss Thomas Moore........ Frederic Clay 
FAIREST LORD JESUS. ENED. occceccceeen German Air 
FAREWELL 70 THE FOREST... Transiated | |... .. 1... Mendelssohn Unison Chorus with Accompaniment 
GLorY OF Gop IN NATURE . From the German . . . . Beethoven PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING, . Translated... .. Netherlands Folk Tune 
Have you ever seen such a wealth of material at anywhere near the price? When you stop to think of it, 
most any individual number in this list, if purchased in octavo form, would cost from twelve to twenty cents. 
Here the selections actually cost less than % cent a copy! 
There are two editions of PROGRAM CHORUSES, one in cloth covers, the other in paper. Each consists 
of 256 pages. 
PRICES IN PAPER BINDING: 35 cents a copy, postpaid; 12 or more at the rate of $3.36 a dozen, post- 
paid, 
PRICES IN CLOTH BINDING: 80 cents a copy, postpaid. When three or more are ordered at one time, 
60 cents a copy, transportation extra. 
iALL & McCREARY COMPANY / Chi 
A Cc 434 S. Wabash Ave. icago 
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OXFORD MUSIC 





THE MUSICAL PILGRIM SERIES 


Edited by SIR ARTHUR SOMERVELL 


These booklets deal with the music only. They supply notes of a kind that 
will deepen the understanding of the music. They are intended for the player, 
the listener and the teacher. They are invaluable as reference books for the 
teacher of Music Appreciation. Each, 75 cents 


Bach The Magnificat. By C. Sanford Terry. 
The Mass in B Minor. By C. Sanford Terry. 
The ‘48’ (Books I and II). By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
The Keyboard Suites. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
The Passion. (Books I and II). By C. Sanford Terry. 
The Cantatas and Oratorios. (Books I and II). By C. 

Sanford Terry. 

The ‘Brandenburg’ Concertos. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 


Beethoven The Pianoforte Sonatas. (Books I and II). By A. Forbes 
ilne. 
The ane Op. 18. By W. H. Hadow. 
Berlioz Four Works. By Tom Wotton. 
Debussy and Ravel By F. H. Shera. 
Handel The Messiah. By E. C. Bairstow. 
Haydn Symphonies, String Quartets, and “The Creation.’ By 
D. G. A. Fox. 
Mendelssohn By Cyril Winn. — a 
Stri s (Books I an . omas PF, Dunhill. 
ace aS Hae G Minor, and @ Major. By A. F. F. 
Dickinson. 
Schubert Symphonies, C Major and B Minor. By A. Brent-Smith. 


Quartet in D Minor and Octet. By A. Brent-Smith 
Schumann Pianoforte Works. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
Gonensted Chamber Music. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
Tschaikowsky Orchestral Works. By Eric Blom. 
Vaughan Williams By A. E. F. Dickinson. 


Wagner The Master-Singers of Nuremberg. By Cyril Winn. 
” The Musical Design of the Ring. By A. E. F. Dickinson. 





FESTIVAL BOOKLETS 


its origin to the Competition Festival movement in England. 
oe one to the series are judges of wide experience. It was found 
necessary that competitors should know what standards were expected at 
festivals; hence some of the ablest Judges were asked to contribute to this 
series to lay down the standards and to show in the most practical way how 
such standards could be obtained in the preparation for the contests. 


1. CHURCH CHOIRS. Sir H. _— ) | PPPPTTTETITITITT TTT 40 
MIXED VOICE CHOIRS 
3. | UM ALE VOICE CHOIRS > Sir Hugh 8. Robertson...........+-++++ 80 
MALE VOICE CHOIRS i ~ 
3. SCHOOL CHOIRS. Herbert Wiseman, M.A.. Statbarseeeeeesnseoeceseess & 
4. ACTION SONGS AND SINGING GAMES. F. H. ) PPT T TT TTT TTT ‘ 
» & SINGING. Ernest Newman..............+.-- sete e neat eseeteeeses é 
é SE DRIDEAN SONG AND ITS INTERPRETATION. Marjory Kennedy- o 
7. SCOTS FOLK SONG AND iTS INTERPRETATION. “Marjory “Ken- | 
TPP PTET TTT TTT TTT UT et a to ‘ 
8. LOWLAND SCOTS PRONUNCIATION. Marjory Kennedy-Fraser.... .40 
9. BOYS’ CHOIRS. Sydney H. Nicolson... .........0eeeeceec cence teeeeeeee 4S 
10. THE VIOLIN. Editha CR ng A wre tT TC Che eT te ‘ 
. THE PIANOFORTE. rederic WOO. cc cccccccccccccccccecccccceese d 
12. THE ART OF THE SPOKEN WORD. Mrs. Tobias Matthay...........- 40 
13. THE ART OF SILENT EXPRESSION. Louie TOROS «oc cccccccscccccece 4 
14. THE SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE. Jean po” eee d 





Send for New Oxford Music Catalog just published 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square - New York 


Sole world-agents for the Oxford University Press New York music 
catalog, and agents in the U. S. A. for the London music publications of 
the Oxford University Press. 
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Band and Orchestra Contests 





OLLOWING is a list of the state 
band and orchestra contests and 
chairmen. Places and dates are given in 
all instances where the information is 


available: 

Arizona—Band and Orchestra, Flagstaff, 
April 24-25. C. B. King, Dept. of Music, 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff. 

Arkansas—Band, Little Rock, April 17-18. 
Roy M. Martin, Secy., Arkansas School Band 
Association, P.O. Box 164, Pine Bluff. 

California (Northern)—Band, Sacramento, 
May 8-9. Geo. D. Ingram, Pres., No. Calif. 
Bandmasters Assn., Mission H.S., San Fran- 
cisco. 

California (Northern)—Orchestra, San Fran- 
cisco, May 1-2. John E. Kimber, Dept. of 
Music, Washington Union H. S., Centerville. 

Colorado (Eastern)—Band and Orchestra, 
Denver. John C. Kendel, Dir. of Music, Pub- 
lic Schools, Denver. 

Colorado (Western)—Band, Grand Junction. 

Connecticut—Band and Orchestra, Meriden, 
May 8. Douglas A. Smith, High School, 
Meriden. 

Delaware—Band and Orchestra, Newark, 
April 25. Glenn Gildersleeve, Dir., Bureau of 
Music Education, State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Central Law Bldg., Dover. 

Florida—Band and Orchestra, Miami. George 
E. Mayhall, Chairman, Public School Music, 
Fla. Federation of Music Clubs, Box 224, 
Arcadia. 

Florida—Orchestra and Band, Tampa. Fred- 
eric H. Spaulding, Pres., Florida H. S. Music 
Festival Assn., Principal, Hillsborough H. S., 
5000 Central Ave., Tampa. 

Idaho—Band and Orchestra. A. L. Gifford, 
Pres., Idaho State H. S. Musical Activities 
Assn., Supv. of Music, Pub. Schools, Idaho 
Falls. 

Illinois—Band, H. S. Div., Urbana, April 
23-25; Grade Schools, Champaign, May 8-9. 
M. W. Rosenbarger, Pres., Illinois School Band 
Assn., East High School, Aurora. 

Illinois—Orchestra, Springfield, March 20. 
H. A. Converse, Acting Pres., Illinois School 
Orchestra Assn., Joliet H. S., Joliet. 

Illinois (Chicago Public Schools)—Chicago, 
Band, April 16; Orchestra, May 14. Captain 
Howard Stube, Pres., Chicago Public School 
Band Assn., 218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Illinois (Chicago Parochial Schoo!ls)—Band, 
Chicago. Brother H. Basil, Pres., Chicago 
School Band Assn., 3457 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

Indiana—Band and Orchestra, Lafayette, 
May 1-2. C. R. Tuttle, Pres., Indiana School 
Band and Orchestra Assn., Box 426, Marion. 

Iowa—Band and Orchestra, Iowa City. 
Chas. B. Righter, Dir., Iowa State Music Fes- 
tival, Dept. of Music, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

Kansas—Band and Orchestra, Emporia, April 
27-May 1. Frank A. Beach, Dir., School of 
Music, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. 

Kentucky—Band and Orchestra, Lexington, 
April 10-11. Louis Clifton, Asst. Dir., Dept. 
of University Extension, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Maine—Band and Orchestra, Portland, May 
9. Miss Emily E. Chase, 128 Cumberland 
Ave., Portland. 

Michigan—Band and Orchestra, East Lans- 
ing, May 8-9. Miss Ada Bicking, State Direc- 
tor of Music Education, State Dept. of Pub. 
Instruction, Lansing. 

Michigan (Northern or Upper Peninsula)— 
Band and Orchestra, Iron River, May 29-30 
Herbert L. Murr, Iron River High School, 
Iron River. 

Minnesota—Band and Orchestra, Minneapo- 
lis, May 14-15. Prof. Irving W. Jones, Secy.- 
Treas., Minn. Pub. School Music League, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 402 Administration Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—Band. Mr. L. Chastaian, Supt. 
of Schools, Leland. 

Missouri—Band and Orchestra, Columbia, 
April 30-May 1. James T. Quarles, Dean, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 
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New Vocal Class Book 
The 

“Voco Study Plan” 
by 


Charles Norman Granville 


A remarkable work, containing in 
compact form, the principles of vocal 
technic, and emphasizing the correct 
production of vowel and consonant 
sounds. 


Classes taught with the Voco Study 
Pian easily master the difficulties of 
enunciation, tone production and in- 
terpretation. 


Paper Cover—Size 9x11. . Price $1.00 
Teacher’s Manual ......... 50 











FOR THE 


16) (0[0) a) 
YEAR & 


CEORGCE S. DARE 





A new collection of carefully se- 
lected standard songs, comprehensive 
in scope and edited with a purpose: 
“To correlate song with art, literature, 
language, history and appreciation.” 

Classified indexes show what ma- 
terial is suitable for all times and 
seasons and for use with the topics 
mentioned above. 

8 vo. Cloth—174 Songs 


210 Pages—Single Copy $1.20 














A Sure-Fire Band Method 








GAMBLE MINGED MUSIC CC CHICAGO 


A loose-leaf method that makes a 


beginner band A PLAYING BAND 
IN 12 WEEKS or less. If used as 
directed in detailed Director’s Manual 
we guarantee satisfactory results. 





Parts for all band and orchestra 





instruments $0.75 
Conductor’s Score 1.50 
Director's Manual 1.50 
Director’s Set Fingering Charts. 2.00 











FIRST 40 LESSONS 
for 
Violin or os “oe Classes 
EDWIN H. BERGH 


Phetcnines cece nee arn! om hes! maverval, 
fre poe 











This method by Edwin Harris Bergh, 
inventor of the Fiddl-ette, is today’s 
best seller. 

Thousands of copies have been sold 
in the fifteen months since publication. 
It assures the interest of the pupil and 
the success of the beginner class. 


Violin Book ........ Lo . $0.75 
Piano Accompaniment (by Don 
NS 6s Wardha e Mane te 1.50 
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REMINDERS 


of excellent school materials 
are shown here. 


If you are not familiar with 
these school music aids, send 
for copies “on approval” or 
write for information. 


We render a complete school 
music service—supply all pub- 
lishers’ music. 


CWS 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 
The Home of Hinged Music 


228 SO. WABASH AVE. 
Chicago, Illinois 





New Staging Guide 











GAMBLE-HINGED MUSIC CO. 
MCAGO, MLLINORS 














Practical guidance from men of 
professional and amateur show expe- 
rience is briefly and authoritatively 
contained in twenty chapters—cover- 
ing everything from the selection of 
the operetta to the final “curtain.” 


This book will assist greatly in making your 
production an artistic and financial success. 


Cloth Bound—Size 512x8. . Price $2.00 
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Popular Operettas 























The popular “Carrie Comes to Col- 
lege” and all other published operettas 
are supplied by us. Let us help you 
select the one for your next perform- 
ance. 


DIRECTORS and ACCOMPA- 
NISTS enjoy the scores which we 
“Gambleize” free of charge on quan- 
tity orders. 
































The Fiddl-ette and its inventor, 
Edwin Harris Bergh. 
Successor to the violin for beginner 
class instruction. Write for Free ‘“Or- 
ganization Manual” and Price List. 














for 
STRINGS 
MAX FISCHEL 
and 
AILEEN BENNETT 





For separate classes of each instru- 
ment or any ensemble combination of 


Violins, Violas, Cellos and Bass Viols. 
This work by Max Fischel and Aileen 


Bennett consists of a series of three 
books. Develop the string section of 
your orchestras by group training for 
real results. 








Violin. .....$0.60 ’Cello $0.75 
RR ae GM ..... Be 
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WALTER DAMROSCH 


Universal Songbook 


By 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
KARL W. GEHRKENS 





table style. 








5 UNION SQUARE 
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Instead of merely listening once or twice to an 
artist or an orchestra perform the masterpieces of 
music, let your children learn — as songs — the 
themes of these great works. Repeated participa- 


tion will develop appreciation based on knowledge. 


seeeoeoe 


There are forty-seven themes from classic works 
selected by Mr. Damrosch and arranged as 
part songs in this book. Each carries a de- 


scriptive note by Mr. Damrosch in his inimi- 


eeeeoeoeo 


But this is only one feature of the UNIVERSAL 
SONGBOOK. Its three hundred pages include 
the finest collection of songs for junior and senior 
high schools ever assembled. In addition there 
is a completely illustrated section on musical 


instruments and a summary of music history. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Band and Orchestra Contests 
Continued 





Montana—Band and Orchestra, Billings, 
April 23-25. J. E. Woodard, Pres., Mont. 
Interscholastic Music Meet, Gallatin County 
H. S., Bozeman. 

Nebraska—Band and Orchestra, Lincoln, 
May 1-2. J. H. Rennick, Dir. of Music, Pub- 
lic Schools, Fairfield. 

New England—Band and Orchestra. Ww. 
Deane Preston, Jr., Exec. Secy., New England 
Music Festival Assn., 88 St. Stephen St., 
Boston, Mass. 

New Hampshire — Band and Orchestra, 
Nashua, April 24-25. Mrs. Esther B. Coombs, 
Chrmn., N. H. State Festival Assn., Supv. of 
Music, Public Schools, Hampton. 

New Jersey—Band and Orchestra, New 
Brunswick, May 1-2. Samuel F. Monroe, 
Chrmn., Band and Orchestra Contest Com- 
mittee, N. J. State Teachers Assn., Trenton 
State Teachers College, Trenton. 

New Mexico—Band and Orchestra. Mr. L. 
Parker, Dir., Dept. of Extension and Pub. Re- 
lations, N. M. Normal University, Las Vegas. 

New York—Band and Orchestra, Syracuse, 
May 9. Harold L. Butler, Dean, College of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

North Carolina—Band and Orchestra, Greens- 
boro, April 23-24. Dr. Wade R. Brown, Dean, 
School of Music, N. C. College for Women, 
Greensboro. 

North Dakota—Band and Orchestra, Grand 
Forks, May 21-22. John E. Howard, Director, 
University Bands and Orchestra, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

Ohio—Band and Orchestra. W. H. Lehman, 
Pres., Ohio School Band and Orchestra Assn., 
North H. S., Columbus. 

Ohio (Greater Cleveland)—Cleveland, Band, 
April 25; Orchestra, April 10-11. Russell V. 
Morgan, Dir. Supv., Dept. of Music, Board of 
Education, Cleveland. 

Oklahoma—Band and Orchestra, Stillwater, 
May 7-9. Mr. Boh. Makovsky, Head of Music 
Dept., Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 

Oregon—Band, Corvallis, April 4. Howard 
Davis, Pres., Kappa Kappa Psi, Pi Kappa Phi, 
Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania—Band and Orchestra, Altoona, 
May 1-2. C. Stanton Belfour, Secy., Penn- 
sylvania Forensic League, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island—Band and Orchestra, Crans- 
ton, May 2. Walter H. Butterfield, Dir. of 
Music, Pub. Schools, Classical H. S. Bldg., 
Providence. 

South Carolina—Band and Orchestra, Rock 
Hill. Walter B. Roberts, Dir. of Music, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill. 

South Dakota—Band and Orchestra, Ver- 
million, May 7-8. W. R. Colton, Dean, Col- 
lege of Music, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. 

Tennessee—Band and Orchestra, Chattanooga, 
April 21-22. Miss Mary Ruth Hall, Dept. of 
Music, Chattanooga H. S., Chattanooga. 

Texas (Western)—Band, Abilene, April 11. 
D. O. Wiley, Secy., Western Division, Texas 
Band Teachers’ Assn., Simmons University, 
Abilene, Tex. 

Texas (Panhandle) — Band and Orchestra, 
Amarillo, March 19-21. Oscar Wise, Dir., 
Division of Band, Orchestra and Wind Instru- 
ment Contests, Panhandle Music Teachers 
Assn., 1601 Hayden St., Amarillo. 

Tri-State (Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia)— 
Band, Huntington, W. Va. Henry C. Shad- 
well, Supv. of Instrumental Music, Pub. 
Schools, Box 821, Huntington, W. Va. 

Utah—Band and Orchestra, Salt Lake City, 
May 8 J. M. Adamson, Extension Division, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont—Band and Orchestra, Burlington, 
May 8-9. Adrian E. Holmes, Burlington High 
School, Burlington. 

Washington (Western)—Band and Orches- 
tra, Kent, April 25. Louis G. Wersen, Pres., 
Western Wash. Band and Orchestra Contest, 
Weatherwax Senior H. S., Aberdeen; Vincent 
A. Hiden, Secy., Supv. Instrumental Music, 
Pub. Schools, Olympia. 

West Virginia—-Band, Charleston, April 25. 
J. Henry Francis, Dir. of Music Education, 
Pub. Schools, Charleston. 

Wisconsin—Band and Orchestra, Menasha, 
May 8-9. H. C. Wegner, Secy., Wisconsin 
School Band and Orchestra Assn., Waupun. 
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—and We Guarantee 


to Give Your School 
a Playing Band in 12 Weeks 


The Only School Band Plan 
that is Guaranteed 


Hundreds of School Bands have been organized under 
the Holton Plan without a single failure. We guarantee 
to produce a playing band in your school in twelve weeks 
time. Success is Certain! 


No Financial Risk to You, 
the School or Parents 


If we cannot produce a playing band in 12 weeks the 
plan will not have cost the school or the parents a 
single penny. That is the only basis upon which we 
organize school bands and we have been highly suc- 
cessful in every instance. 


We Interest Children and Parents 


Superintendent is entirely relieved of the tedious work 
and responsibility of interesting children or parents in 
purchasing instruments, making proper choice of in- 
struments and guaranteeing each child’s progress. 


Write for full details of this sane, secure, guaranteed 
plan or if you are going to any of these Supervisors 
Sectional Conferences 


North Central Conference at Des Moines, Iowa, 
Southern Conference at Memphis, Tenn., 
Eastern Conference at Syracuse, New York, 


—see our school band representatives who will have 
displays of Holton Band Instruments at Conference 
Headquarters. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 


600 CHURCH ST. ELKHORN, WIS. 
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The Music Education Series 


Sounds the keynote ef modern thought in music education and provides the opportunity te 









make the music peried a joy through 






Creative Effort in Individual Expression 


The songs in the beeks, and instrumental pieces on the records supply the pupils with 



























definite experience with beautiful music. They are led to be receptive to the impressions 


which it makes through the guidance of the teacher who finds real assistance in 


The Teachers’ Book 


The latest addition te this book presents tangible and practi- 
cal suggestions for strengthening the music program with 
Creative effort in Melodic Expression 

Creative effort in Listening 

Function of the Tey Orchestra as a Creative Factor 
Harmonica Band, Its Organization and Possibilities 

All the musical activities in any school system can receive 


new energy, interest and stimulus to greater achievement from 





The Music 
Education Series 








Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago London Atlanta Dallas 
Columbus San Francisco 
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Editorial Mosaics 


S recently as 1924 the National Conference was 
A attended by less than a thousand supervisors. 
Most of them were old timers who knew each 
other by sight if not by name. They made the annual 
pilgrimage because they enjoyed sittirg around in 
formal or informal exchange of ideas. The Confer- 
ence was properly named because its members actually 
“conferred.” The spirit of codperation which was so 
apparent in this hard-working group of friends was the 
chief reason for its initial strength and subsequent 
growth. But, true to American custom, we had to 
become “bigger and better.” We are so big now that 
at the Biennial we find it difficult to locate our friends. 
We are obliged to meet in a large city; we live either 
in one large hotel or in scattered smaller ones; there 
are sO many meetings and demonstrations that what was 
formerly a conference is now like a many-ringed musi- 
cal circus. 

At least some of the old timers feel that way about 
it, and are inclined to resent all this “bigness.” Prob- 
ably we are selfish, but we did have more fun when we 
knew everybody and stood a fair chance of locating 
each other occasionally. So we are strong for the sec- 
tional meetings, where, even though we cannot do “big 
things in a big way,” we can do good things in a leis- 
urely way. In a few weeks now we shall set out for 
the nearest sectional meeting. Some of us will go to 
two or three of them. And we shall derive as much 
benefit as from the larger Biennial because we can 
listen to all the speeches and concerts that seem desirable 
and still have time and opportunity to “confer.” 

Joun W. Beattie. 
CRO 

Are We Teaching the So-Called Rudiments of Music? 

HIS question, if put to private teachers of instru- 

mental music, would, in the majority of cases, be 
answered in the negative. Likewise, the teachers of 
music in the schools would say “no” in reply to a 
similar question concerning the work of the private 
teacher. Furthermore, the teachers of theory and har- 
mony in the high schools and colleges greatly decry 
the alleged lack of knowledge and ability of the average 
pupil entering their classes. Evidently there is a dis- 
crepancy in our teaching of music when all sides agree 
that the child does not get the proper training in the 
fundamental principles of the subject. 
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But is this true? Are we not prone to make whole- 
sale criticisms on the entirely inadequate basis of a 
little knowledge of the whole situation? It should be 
a simple matter to measure abilities in musical notation, 
but the matter of terminology enters so largely into 
the problem that it is often rendered difficult. To con- 
duct such a test in my schools would be a simple matter 
for me, or anyone familiar with the terminology used, 
but to properly and fairly test the pupils in your schools 
would be a different proposition for me, because of the 
lack of standardized terminology, or a standardized use 
thereof. 

If there is justification for the question, “Are we 
teaching rudiments of music,” isn’t it high time to take 
such steps as may be necessary to find—and prove— 
the answer? 

Grorce Oscar Bowen. 


‘7 —~) 
Terminology 


HE editorial in the Mid-Winter issue of the 

JournaL by George Oscar Bowen entitled “Slip- 
shod Use of Haphazard Terminology” brings to mind 
the fact that before the National Research Council of 
Music Education began to function in 1919, a duly 
appointed and accredited committee made a thorough 
study of the question of terminology. This committee 
was appointed in 1906 by Hamlin E. Cogswell, president 
of the Music Section of the N. E. A. Its members were 
Charles T. Rice, Constance B. Smith, Leo R. Lewis, 
William B. Kinnear and Philip C. Hayden. They sub- 
mitted a report at every meeting of the N. E. A. between 
1907 and 1914, securing the adoption of the precise 
meanings of more than thirty commonly used musical 
terms. They carried on an extensive correspondence 
with each other and with teachers and musicians in all 
parts of the country, and performed one of the most 
satisfactory pieces of work ever done in the service of 
school-music. The tabulation of the work of the Termi- 
nology Committee was done by William B. Kinnear. 
Due to the swift progress in all fields of school-music 
this valuable report was allowed to sink into oblivion. 
The writer feels that it should be revived and made 
accessible to music teachers. If enough of our readers 
are interested, perhaps this can be done through the 
columns of the JOURNAL. Epwarp B. Birce. 
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PAULINE A. MEYER 
2nd Vice-President 
Eastern 











STANLEY S. EFFINGER 
2nd Vice-President 
Southwestern 





~ EDITH M. KELLER | 
Secretary 
North Central 


N some organizations the second and subsequent 
vice-presidents, if any, are apt to be the officers 
whose names one can’t remember between elec- 
tions. Not so in the United Conferences! So 
far as one can discover, empty titles are not con- 
ferred by the Conference electorate—and certainly 
it is hardly necessary to say that the editorial 
duties of our Sectional Conference second vice- 
presidents are such as to preclude absolutely the 
slightest possibility of between-elections oblivion. 
The second vice-president of the National Con- 
ference, besides being automatically a member of 
the Executive Committee, is also chairman of the 
National Board of Directors. In addition, the 
present incumbent is a member of the Editorial 





GAYLOKv &. HUMBERGER 
2nd Vice-President 
North Central 


2nd Vice-President 
California 






LOUIS W. CURTIS 








HELEN COY BOUCHER 
Secretary 
Northwest 


SARAH K. WHITE 
Secretary 
Southwestern 


Board of the JourNAL, which entitles him to 
place among the Conference Scribes—with whom, 
of course, we must also include the Sectional 
Conference secretaries. S. Grace Gantt, secretary 
and treasurer of the California Conference, was 
pictured on the treasurer’s page in the February 
JourNAL. Portraits missing: Judith Mahon, sec- 
ond vice-president, Northwest Conference, and 
Marion E. Knightly Wilson, secretary, Eastern 
Conference. 








THE CONFERENCE SCRIBES 





J. HENRY FRANCIS 
2nd Vice-President 
Southern 


MAX T. KRONE 
2nd Vice-President 
National 








MINNIE D. STENSLAND 
Secretary 
Southern 
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Give Music a Larger Place in Education’ 


By JOHN ERSKINE 


the eyes of our tradition but with a fresh and un- 
biased outlook, we should probably be amazed at 
the small provision it makes for certain essentials of 
culture. We should see, of course, in the catalog many 
printed references to the arts and sciences, but in the 
actual instruction and in the daily life of the students 
the arts would have so meagre a representation that they 
might as well not be represented at all. We teach not 
arts, but science s—mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, geology. 
Our emphasis upon these subjects 
is due, I suppose, to the eloquence 
and energy of Huxley and other 
19th century advocates of scientific 
education. They convinced us that 
science should displace the classics 
in the curriculum, just as previous 
centuries had persuaded European 
universities to let the secular liter- 
ature displace theology. 
A training in the arts—that is, 
a training in performance—was 
once thought essential for cultured 
men or women, but the universities 
as such have always, because of 
their tradition, been reluctant to 
impart this training. It has usu- 
ally been acquired from private 
tutors, and it has therefore been 
the privilege of the fortunate 
classes. The universities have by tradition preferred to 
stress science—the science of God—the scientific aspects 
of classical literature, grammar, prosody, etymology ; the 
science of the law, the physical sciences. 


I’ we examine the college curriculum not through 


HE one art which is well represented in our col- 

leges is architecture. Most of us make no ques- 
tion that the atmosphere created by noble buildings 
influences the student who lives and works in them. But 
the influence of architecture is for the most part noth- 
ing but atmosphere, affecting young lives surreptitiously. 
We do not teach our students architecture. If they 
grow rich and endow a university themselves, they will 
not—let us hope they won’t !—design the buildings. One 
other art affects their life surreptitiously, or, at least, 
outside of the academy guidance, They live to dance. 
The starved urge toward performance comes out in 
their passion for this the most primitive form of ex- 
pression. I have known very few college faculties in 
which one wouldn’t hear criticism of the way the 
students danced. I have known none which would 
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permit a course to teach the students to dance better. 

There may be a difference of opinion about the value 
of different subjects in education. There must be many 
educators who approve of the dropping of the arts as 
children approach the college course. But there can 
hardly be a question that this procedure causes a waste, 
not only in the preparation done in the lower grades, 
but in the subjects which many families provide for 
outside of the school curriculum. And I personally 
believe that the abandonment of a 
subject after some years of study, 
but before the student has acquired 
genuine proficiency in it, causes a 
serious reaction against the subject. 
The fact that the instruction in 
Latin and Greek so often led to 
no ability to read either Latin or 
Greek, caused, I think, exaggerated 
antipathy to those studies. The 
amount of time given to modern 
languages, unless some ability to 
speak and read is acquired, often 
produces an active hostility to them. 

This is true particularly in the 
case of music. The impression one 
would get from a casual observa- 
tion of college boys and girls is that 
few of them have a deep love of 
music or even a moderate taste for 
But if we were to look at the 
youngsters in the kindergartens and 
lower grades we should get just the opposite impres- 
sion—that children have an excellent natural taste in 
music and a quite surprising aptitude for performing 
it. What has happened to them in the interval be- 
tween the lower grades and college? - Frequently their 
parents have provided for them, outside of school 
hours, instruction in the piano or some other instru- 
ment. They have devoted hours to modest technique, 
which, if carried a little further, would put them in 
control of an art which would yield enjoyment for 
all their lives. 





I AM not speaking of those individuals who might 
become professional musicians. In these remarks I 
omit altogether consideration of that class. I am speak- 
ing only of general education for the average citizen. 

Of these average students who acquire some compe- 
tence in music according to their age, the abler find 
their way into school orchestras and bands, into school 
choral groups, sometimes into modest operatic perform- 
ances. They: still do not look toward a professional 
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career; they are merely beginning to reap the reward 
of their early studies in this art. It is quite unneces- 
sary to call the attention of American educators to the 
rapid spread of these musical units in our high schools, 
or to the very high quality of the performances. Again, 
we might anticipate for these students a further devel- 
opment of their music through college ; that is, we might 
anticipate it if we didn’t know the college curriculum. 
Or we might be content to admire the work of the 
competent musicians among high school students and 
to congratulate ourselves that these orchestras and chor- 
uses are increasing. But it is only by a miracle of 
musical enthusiasm that these orchestras do increase. 
It is not because the school curriculum really fosters 
them. On the contrary, the orchestra will rehearse at 
least once a week. To play in it a boy or girl must 
maintain steady practice on the violin or other instru- 
ments for at least an hour a day, usually for two or 
three hours. They can hardly play these instruments 
at all, even with practice, unless they continue to enjoy 
private instruction. Since most or all of this musical 
study must be carried on without academic credit, and 
therefore in addition to the usual requirements, only 
the youngster who is as strong as a horse can stand 
the strain. For every student, therefore, who continues 
his or her music study up to a point where he or 
she can play in the school orchestra, there are dozens 
in school who began to study music, but who have 
dropped out under pressure of the school curriculum. 


OU may say that this majority ought to drop their 

music, that if they had any real love for it they 
would keep it up even in spite of the demands of the 
school program. I don’t agree with that argument at 
all, but to debate it properly we should have to have 
under observation the potential ability of those who 
have dropped their music. For the moment, therefore, 
let us concede that the world has lost nothing by the 
silence of this large group who once began to study 
music and afterward gave it up. 

I am not willing to concede, however, that the drop- 
ping of their music did not create in many of these 
people an antagonism to it. The sense of futility, which 
is all they have got out of leng hours of practice, sets 
up a protective attitude against the whole art. In any 
high school you will find, over against the fortunate 
youngster who can play and sing, a considerable num- 
ber who can do neither and who take a Philistine 
attitude toward the performance of others. You will 
find that these Philistines are almost invariably those 
who began music study and dropped it. 

But if we shut our eyes to all the high school stu- 
dents except those who can play or sing, we can 
prophecy for them, on the basis of what is now happen- 
ing through the country, two general results. If they 
don’t go on to college, they have a fair chance of keep- 
ing up their music. In all sections of the land are spring- 
ing up what are usually called junior orchestras, re- 
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cruited chiefly from young people who enjoyed playing 
during their high school courses and who would like 
to keep on after graduation. Since they continue more 
or less in the same community, since they usually, or 
in many cases, own their own instruments, it is not 
hard to bring them together to play for fun. Some 
energetic person calls them, and they respond. 

On the other hand, if they go to college, they are 
almost certain to drop their music. There may be a 
student orchestra at their college, but it is not likely 
to play so well as the best high school orchestra, be- 
cause it can find less time to practice and usually no 
time at all for private study. Unless the student or- 
chestra at college is temporarily galvanized into effi- 
ciency by a few extraordinary talents of professional 
grade, it represents, musically speaking, only the dwin- 
dling out of the good work accomplished in high schools. 
Here and there in the dormitories you can discover a 
boy or girl valiantly continuing piano or violin practice 
for a year or so, or a month or so, but in the end the 
college curriculum will get them. Their musical activity 
is of no concern to the educators who have them in 
charge. The college provides no leisure for this art 
and gives no credit for the acquisition of this culture. 

On paper our colleges are doing pretty well for music. 

But obviously something is wrong, if a large num- 
ber of our students are withdrawing from music, aban- 
doning ability already acquired, during the very years 
when the courses in appreciation are being applied to 
their fellows. It seems easy to convince educational 
theorists that it is better for a pupil to hear lectures 
on Beethoven than to be able to play Beethoven himself. 
But you'll never convert a musician to that paradox. 

A number of colleges, particularly colleges for 
women, are making efforts to cure this condition, chiefly 
by organizing what are practically conservatories asso- 
ciated with the colleges. From the point of view of the 
musical educator this is a questionable move. A con- 
servatory ought to be first rate, or it ought not to exist, 
and it can’t be first rate unless it aims at professional 
standards. The moment a college sets up a conserva- 
tory of music in association with its college course, it 
undertakes something which will almost certainly be bet- 
ter done elsewhere, and in the end it exposes itself to 
comparisons which are unfortunate and unnecessary. 


F we are interested in the average student, in the 

young person who no more intends to be a profes- 
sional musician than to be a professional chemist or 
physicist, it would seem wiser to provide in the cur- 
riculum opportunities for him to continue whatever 
music studies he has begun, to continue the study and 
practice of the piano or of the violin, and to receive 
academic credit for this work on an exact equality 
with history or mathematics or any other subject. The 
purpose of such a provision would be not to train pro- 
fessional musicians, but to conserve and to carry on 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Music Theory in the High School 


ARTHUR E. HEACOX 


group should be made more conscious of the im- 

portance of the study of harmony, ear-training, 
form and analysis, President Morgan has asked a spe- 
cial committee to consider this problem from all angles 
and present a constructive program for the next 
National Conference. This committee was announced in 
the February Journat. In accepting the responsibility 
thus laid upon them, they invite suggestions. 

How can a “theory round-table” at the Conference 
be made most valuable to those who are 
interested? How reach those not inter- 
ested but perhaps need it most? Where 
theory classes have been tried and 
failed, what was the chief reason for 
such failure? What outstanding proce- 
dure have you followed, or observed, 
that has led to conspicuous success? In 
short, what phases of the subject would 
interest you most? If you have a word, 
a suggestion, a criticism, pass it on to 
the committee. 

It has been more than twenty-five 
years since harmony in the high school 
was proved a success and accepted as 
a credit course. Conspicuous pioneer 
work was done, first in New England, 
next on the Pacific Coast, and later in 
the Middle West. Now, as everyone 
knows, some of our gréat high schools 
have a music curriculum nearly as complete and varied 
as a good conservatory. Many school boards have 
ceased to question the value of theory courses. Har- 
mony, ear-training, form and analysis have been estab- 
lished on a solid footing. In a few high schools, tal- 
ented pupils who wish to prepare themselves for ad- 
vanced musical work and a professional career, may 
include counterpoint and orchestration in their courses 
under the supervision of well-trained teachers. On 
leaving high school, such pupils are able at once to 
enter advanced classes in a first class music school or 
enter the profession. 


I: the belief that all members of the music education 


S we all know, this is no dream, for such condi- 

tions exist. It would be a simple matter to name 
schools and teachers of such courses, whose work has 
become nationally known. Every year a gifted few are 
finishing high school with a music major built on foun- 
dations so solid that further study may be pursued 
with no loss of time, no “beginning all-over-again,” as 
is so often the case where the music courses have been 
a veneer only. Think of the time and money saved to 
such young people, and of the advancement made at 





This is the first of a series of articles provided by the Music Theory 
in the High School Committee, under the chairmanship of Arthur E. Hea- 
cox. Names of the members of this committee were announced in Presi- 
dent Morgan’s column in the February issue. 
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the ideal age when not only the fingers are plastic but 
the mind is most sensitive to impressions. 

And this is as it should be. Theoretical studies should 
not be left to the post high school period. Theory— 
a term conveniently but incorrectly used to embrace 
ear-training, harmony, analysis, form and composition 
—should parallel the singing and instrumental work. 
From the beginning of the third year in high school, 
emphasis on real harmony study with daily classes, 
brings fine results. Small compositions of real interest 
are often achieved by the pupils in the 
early part of a two-year course. This 
writing should not be limited to voices, 
but should include practice in composing 
pieces for the piano, violin, etc., judi- 
ciously guided within the pupil’s growing 
vocabulary. 

But some may ask, what kind of 
“vocabulary?” What kind of harmony? 
An answer to this which deserves at- 
tention is admirably given by Stewart 
Macpherson in his discussion of “The 
Harmony Teacher and the so-called 
Modern Harmony.”* 

“And while we are on the subject of 
teaching harmony,” says Mr. Macpher- 
son, “it would hardly be honest to omit 
all reference to the difficulties (perhaps 
more apparent than real) of many young 
teachers in face of the curious and often 
perplexing experiments of the so-called ‘Modernists.’ 
One is conscious of an attitude of bewilderment on the 
part of some; the hearts of the timid are failing them 
for fear, and the thought—unexpressed, perhaps, in 
words, but none the less insistent—in many a mind 
today is, ‘Of what use is it for me to teach my pupils 
harmony when, seemingly, everything I teach them is 
abrogated and ignored in so many of the compositions 
with which they make acquaintance? Are they to 
believe me and the text-books I use, or are they to 
pin their faith to the direct negation of all that I have 
been trying to instill into their minds?” 

“Of course,” continues Mr. Macpherson, “at some 
future time it may conceivably be necessary to revise 
our whole conception of the theoretical and practical 
bases of our musical system, in order to conform to 
new revelations of the composer’s art. Some would 
say that this is necessary now, and that it is impossible 
to square the doings of the French modernists, of 
Scriabine and of Schénberg, with the principles of art 
inherent in the compositions of those whom the world 
recognizes as the great and acknowledged masters. That 
this is impossible may be true, or it may not, according 
to your point of view; but what I should like emphati- 





* The Musical Education of the Child, p. 66, Stewart Macpherson. 
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cally to say is that the time for casting the whole of 
our existing machinery into the ‘scrap-heap’ is not yet. 
For one very simple reason, the experiments of such 
writers as I have just named, beautiful as some may 
be, the reverse of beautiful as some undoubtedly are, 
are still only experiments; to declare that there is any- 
thing yet to be seen that we can set up as providing a 
basis for a new artistic system with qualities of per- 
manence would be, to say the least, an assumption 
whose temerity would only be equalled by its foolish- 
ness. 


66C 0 long, then, as our teaching is in touch with 

that which, though already recognized as estab- 
lished, is still a living language, so long as it trains the 
learner’s ear to appreciate and understand the world’s 
acknowledged masterpieces, and gives him some sort 
of standard from which to appraise the doings of newer 
men, it serves its chief purpose.” 

But the brilliant theory work in the high schools 
referred to earlier in this article and carried out in the 
sane fashion suggested by Mr. Macpherson, is, after 
all, but a drop in the bucket when we consider the 
music situation as a whole. The Conference 
points with justifiable pride to its thousands of orches- 
tras and bands, its countless choruses, its appreciation 
classes, memory contests, and all in all to a musical 
activity that is a marvel to European observers. But 
are we not neglecting one of the weightier matters? 
Theory is important. Yes, but not spectacular. To teach 
it well requires the best of preparation, the finest talent 
in the school music field. 

Given such talent, and such preparation for a diffi- 
cult but truly rewarding task, every large high school 
in America might offer to its distinctly gifted music 
students would be credited in the best 
conservatories or colleges. To quote from a letter 
from President Morgan, “As you are perfectly well 
aware, this work so far is practically a blank except 


school 


work which 


in a relatively few cases, and it seems to me essential 
that the Conference get back of this phase of music 
education.” 

To “get back of” this work means to make more 
people conscious of the value of it; to encourage, per- 
suade, school boards to give it a place in the curricu- 
lum, but not until they have a teacher thoroughly qual- 
ified to take a class. How foolish it is, how short- 
sighted, to assume that a young teacher who has had a 
few semesters of harmony, is qualified to teach it! Yet 
this is the mistake that has been made over and over 
again. A large class, some of whom have elected the 
work for a “snap”, has been assigned to such a young 
person. Little or no time is allowed for preparation, 
the class is sandwiched in between other work, often 
quite unrelated. Such conditions would tax the most 
experienced. What shall be said of the young teacher? 
She faces almost certain failure. Such work too is un- 
worthy, is discredited. 

Hence, for any school that would introduce success- 
ful theory courses, the prime _necessity is a teacher 
trained to teach harmony. Until such a one is available, 
and adequate time and place provided for such work, 
it should not be offered. 

In a subsequent number of the JourNat it is hoped 
that space may be given to a discussion of “Special 
Training for a Harmony Teacher.” No “narrow- 
gauged method,” no personal hobbies, no advertising 
propaganda can be considered. But those who know 
how the splendid theory work at Chelsea, Hartford, 
Springfield, Oakland, Los Angeles, and later at Min- 
neapolis, Detroit, Cleveland, and a dozen other places, 
set these cities high in the estimation of musicians, will 
understand at once the wish of the President of the 
Conference and the aim of the Committee. They be- 
lieve they can count on you. The time is ripe for a 
forward move. But such a move, to be more than a 
gesture, must have the support of every influential 
supervisor and friend of school music. 


SCHOOL MUSIC SURVEYS 
By Kart GEHRKENS 


ROFESSOR DYKEMA’S article in the October issue of 
the Supervisors JOURNAL gives much food for thought, 
and the Editor hopes that all readers of School Music 
have seen it. We have talked a good deal about aims and 
objectives and results in recent years, but we have seldom 
been willing to size up a situation dispassionately and impar- 
tially to see what was actually being accomplished musically, 
either in school or afterward. Professor Dykema tells us about 
a survey that he directed recently and relates in a sympathetic 
but absolutely scientific way just what he and his co-workers 
found in the particular city that was being investigated. The 
survey was incomplete in its consideration of the after-school 
effect of the musical instruction, but even here it gives a hint 
as to the type of procedure to adopt when one wants to find 
out what effect school music has had on the men and women 
of a community. 
Such surveys should be arranged for in many additional 
places, and there is no doubt but that our teaching procedure 
would often be radically changed if we just knew a little more 
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about the effects and results of our teaching. But so much 
of the time we are so busy with the details of the job that 
we do not stop to think in what direction we want to go— 
to say nothing of checking up results to see whether we are 
actually getting any nearer to the place where we hope to 
arrive. A survey by an impartial observer would be a fine 
thing, but to have such a survey count for anything the criti- 
cisms made would have to be considered by the local teaching 
force in the same spirit in which they were offered. The easy 
thing to do when someone checks up on us and offers a sug- 
gestion is to become angry. The sensible thing is to consider 
the validity of the criticisms and if they have a basis in fact 
to try to change our procedure; but if they have no such 
basis, to disregard them and go calmly on our way. A school 
music survey conducted in the fashion advocated by Professor 
Dykema and received in the proper spirit might have an 
enormous influence in improving conditions of music teaching 
in our schools. [An editorial by Dr. Karl Gehrkens in School 
Music, issue of January, 1931.] 
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Barking Up the Wrong Tree 


By T. P. GIDDINGS 


seat of the Chicago Auditorium and listened to 

an oratorio. The tones of the soprano soloist 
floated up through the vast spaces in a beautiful effort- 
less way. The bass tried it next, and while he weighed 
nearly three times as much as the soprano and it was 
very evident that he was making an enormous effort, 
only an occasional bull-like roar reached us. Though 
the writer was just in from the sticks and this was his 
first chance to hear music produced in a large city, the 
yearning to know the “why” of this 
phenomenon struck him forcibly. 

Many years have passed since then and 
the yearning to know “why” has changed 
to a deep-seated wonder that more people 
do not know the answer and profit by it. 
The acoustic fact that a tone which is 
steady, clear, correctly produced, and in 
tune with the other tones that are sound- 
ing will “carry” and be heard no matter 
how large the auditorium, seems to be 
unknown to many singers. These same 
singers often wonder why the world does 
not acclaim them while others with far 
less voice are placed in the hall of fame. 
The reason was stated very clearly by a 
famous prima donna who said, “when I 
at last found that power did not count, 
I began to get somewhere.” 

The next step in the writer’s training 
occurred in that same auditorium after he had accepted 
his first engagement with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, then in Chicago for a month. It was a silent ap- 
pearance for which he had paid a dollar from his meager 
salary, and he stood a little behind and a few feet to the 
left of the most famous coloratura of that time, holding a 
banner of wondrous gorgeousness. The great prima donna 
began her aria; her waist line waxed and waned, her 
chest did not rise and fall, her mouth opened and shut; 
her whole mien was calm and untroubled. Not so the 
young and curious “supe” who nearly dropped the 
gorgeous banner as he amazedly edged nearer, trying to 
hear her. He had paid a whole dollar to get on that 
stage and hear this famous songstress at close range. 
The range was close enough but he would have heard 
a lot more if he had gone to his usual roost in the upper 
gallery, for the soloist was a really great singer and 
was not wasting her golden tones on the stage supes. 
No; she was of the old school, one who knew how to 
make her lovely tones travel to the ears and hearts of 
the multitudes in front. There were giants in those 
days indeed—giants because they knew how to sing and 
not because they had gigantic voices. There have been, 
and there were then, many greater voices than this artist 
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possessed—but she knew how “to throw her voice.” 


HE writer has always been blessed (or cursed) 

with an acute ear for pitch, and with it there has 
always been a keen appreciation for and love of beauti- 
ful tone. This has often made him envy the force of 
character of an eminent Teutonic voice teacher who 
attended the recital of a much-heralded young tenor of 
the more impressionistic school. The first few phrases 
showed plainly that such matters as good tone quality 
and singing in tune had never been his 
hobbies. In the middle of the first num- 
ber the voice teacher could stand it no 
longer, and with a dramatic throwing-up 
of hands to fend off evil and with a none- 
too-quiet muttering of “Gott in Himmel, 
let me out!” he fled the room. 

The tone quality and action of an in- 
strument are very important factors. If 
an instrument under consideration has 
poor tone quality or action, the prospec- 
tive purchaser looks further until he is 
satisfied. Not so the voice; one who 
elects to play upon the voice must simply 
take what nature has handed him, develop 
and build it as best he can and then learn 
to play upon it. 

A voice naturally powerful is a good 
voice so far. A weak voice may be made 
effective by proper training. If the 
vocal quality is poor it is often looked upon as 
“Fate,” and nothing is done about it. The tone quality 
of any voice depends upon the size, shape and propor- 
tions of the various resonance cavities. Many such 
cavities are surrounded by muscles that can be trained 
and the shape of the resonance cavities altered for the 
better. In an instrument, this is all attended to by the 
maker ; in the voice, pupil and teacher alike must work 
faithfully and carefully. But a queer thing frequently 
prohibits this study—the teacher so often says that if a 
pupil studies muscular action, he will become self- 
conscious. Well, what of it? He had to be self- 
conscious when he learned to walk and skate and per- 
form other physical acts; why not in this case, when 
it is so very important? After the muscular habits are 
correctly formed, he no longer need think of them and 
they are his to use in artistic effort. This study of 
muscles involves the whole vocal tract, and upon its 
careful use depends the success or failure of the singer. 

Hand in hand with this goes the ear training, a most 
important and oft-neglected work. If the voice is steady 
the work is easy; if it is not steady the ear has little 
or no chance. That is why persons with tremolos never 
sing in tune; the ear cannot listen to, classify, and 
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correct the pitches of so many tones at the same time 
and finally the ear gives up trying. 

The supervisor should begin by teaching every pupil 
consciously to make long smooth tones that can be easily 
tuned. Kindergarten pupils can be taught to sing 
together so that every voice is exactly in tune with all 
the rest. Little children may be heard in the largest 
halls without strain, just as the flute is heard over the 
rest of the orchestra. 

The singer may overwork his voice and not be con- 
scious that he is ruining the tone quality. Others listen- 
ing to him conclude that this poor tone quality is the 
one an unkind Nature bestowed upon him, and refrain 
from comment. His voice teacher is very apt to do like- 
wise. A player does not usually push the tone of any 
instrument very far in the wrong direction without being 
conscious of it and stopping the bad practice. Almost 
any ear can detect bad tone in an instrument; it takes 
a very keen one to detect the slight badness of tone due 
to the wrong use of the vocal muscles—a wrong use that 
will grow until the voice is incapable of producing good 
tones. This is a very potent reason why every music 
supervisor should have a keen ear for tone quality and 
also an exhaustive knowledge of the workings of the 
human voice, muscular as well as mental. 


VERYONE, including the voice teacher and the 

music supervisor—particularly the music, super- 
visor—wants a powerful medium with which to express 
music. However, when this urge is on it is well to 
heed the words of the prima donna quoted above, 
“power does not count.” What does count? Beauty 
counts every time. If the beauty of the voice, and the 
beauty only, is cultivated carefully and consistently, sur- 
prising results in the way of power will usually be 
achieved; furthermore, this power will be of the right 
variety. It makes no difference how far a voice carries 
if it does not sound well when it lights. This little fact 
is most frequently lost sight of, though when one con- 
templates the audiences that applaud the frightful vocal 
noises emanating from many platforms, one is forced 
to the conclusion that most people are deaf anyway, so 
why worry? None of these “near singers” are Pattis; 
deep in their hearts they all wish they were, for even 
if they do not covet the artistic heights to which she 
soared, they might at least be able to endure the 
$5,000.00 nightly fee which was hers. If more singers 
would submit to such training as Patti’s, more might 
be like her. Selah! 

What will the smooth, beautiful tone do for the 
supervisor who wants to make a public showing? 

Some years ago the writer was asked to furnish a 
chorus for an outdoor Memorial Day program. He 
chose two eighth grades who sang beautifully. They 
sounded very lovely in the room in which they practiced. 
They went out to the yard where the platform was 
erected. against the building, took their places, and the 
writer was seated at the organ that was to accompany 
them. They commenced. After a few measures the 
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writer stopped them and asked them why they did not 
sing. (He was young then and it takes a lot of wallops 
to get a thing through a young person’s head ; the writer 
got his at that time.) He was unable to hear the pupils 
as they were a little above him. There were ninety of 
them and every voice was singing. At the rehearsal 
there were no discords audible; every voice reinforced 
every other voice on the same part instead of fighting 
with it and the four parts were in tune with each other, 
and so did not fight in that way. The writer was too 
young at the game to know that when this happens the 
voices float out over the audience precisely as the voices 
of the great singers do. These kids were great singers as 
far as they went. They had the real “bel canto” as far 
as they were developed. Now, if there had been voices 
that fought each other with discords, these fragments 
would have floated, or rather dropped, down upon the 
front of the platform where the writer sat and he would 
have heard them. 

After being assured that the children were singing 
just as they had in the practice room, he had an idea. 
He left the organ and set them to singing without 
accompaniment. He stepped down from the platform. 
The singing seemed inaudible for the first thirty feet; 
beyond that distance it began to sound, and it grew 
louder and louder and sweeter and sweeter the farther 
he went. The sound seemed to reach the apex of 
effectiveness at a distance of about two hundred feet. 
The day of the performance, when the yard was full of 
people, the music seemed to affect them in different 
ways. Those nearby were not interested; those farther 
away were more so, but the real compliments that the 
writer received on the effectiveness of the singing were 
given by those who stood back near the fence, two hun- 
dred feet or more away. This was the best lesson in 
voice teaching that the writer had received. 


OME years afterward he trained a group of seventh 

grade pupils for a concert in the parks of Minne- 
apolis. This chorus was carefully selected and num- 
bered four hundred and fifty. As the children re- 
hearsed in the high school auditorium, a number of 
people dropped in and every one asked why they did not 
sing “out loud” as they were going to sing out of doors. 
A deaf ear was turned to these suggestions. 

The park in which the children were to sing was a 
perfectly flat piece of ground containing four large city 
blocks. The circus bleachers, where the chorus was to 
sit, were placed in the middle of the park. This affair 
was to be quite an event as it was the first outdoor 
“sing” ever held in Minneapolis. The words of the songs 
to be sung were printed and distributed. About three 
thousand people were expected; ten times that many 
came. The city band was furnished for accompaniment ; 
this was a good band of fifty pieces or more, and was 
to accompany the crowd and play a few selections 
besides. The chorus of children was to sing several 
songs unaccompanied, and several more with the band 
and the crowd. 
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The effect of the children’s singing is best described 
by one of the principals (a large number of the sing- 
ers were from her building). She said, “I had been very 
much interested in the whole venture and had attended 
the rehearsals once or twice. I was suspicious that the 
children’s voices would not be loud enough to be heard, 
so I sat near the chorus in order to be sure to hear. 
I stayed through the first number and then said to 
myself, ‘It is a perfect failure—I cannot hear a thing.’ 
As they began their second selection I turned and 
started for home. I began to hear them when I got some 
little distance from the bleachers and when I got to the 
sidewalk at the edge of the park, I stopped and stayed 
for the rest of the program. I heard every word and 
every part and it was perfectly beautiful.” This listener 
was fully four hundred feet from the singers. 


Another principal reported a few days later to this 
effect: “I ought to have gone as so many of my pupils 
were in the chorus, but I was afraid it would be a fizzle. 
I live two blocks and a half from the park; that made 
the distance from my front porch to the singers three 
blocks and a half. I sat on my front porch and was 
tremendously surprised at the result—I heard every 
word and every tone of the chorus. The parts were 
clear and distinct; even the soft parts came to me just 
as distinctly as the loud ones. When the band played 
I could hear the drums and the cornets once in awhile. 
When the crowd sang, I could hear the band and the 
crowd dimly, but above all floated the clear, sweet, 
powerful voices of those children just as plainly as I 
heard them when they were singing without accom- 
paniment.” 


HE writer was once asked to prepare the children’s 

part of Pierne’s Children’s Crusade. The cantata 
was performed with an adult chorus of three hundred 
voices and a children’s chorus numbering two hundred 
forty. The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra of eighty- 
six players accompanied. Every word and tone of the 
children was audible in the farthest seat. On the 
ensembles the children’s voices were too powerful for 
the orchestra and the chorus; the leader had to tone 
them down, and yet there was not a strained voice 
among them. It was the same easy, quiet, penetrating 
tone that the great singers use. It “carried” as these 
clear, effortless tones always do if they are steady and 
in tune. 


On another occasion two hundred seventh grade 
pupils sat in the balcony of a church; they were 
to sing a few songs for a convention. The church was 
a large one. The last selection, which was to be the 
climax, was sung with organ accompaniment. At the 
rehearsal the organ was not loud enough to balance the 
voices of the children. The leader called for more and 
more organ. Still not enough. The organist finally gave 
up and said that all the stops and all the swells were in 
use—there was no more organ. The children toned 
down a little. 
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The opera at Interlochen last summer was another 
case in point. The chorus of sixty voices sang clearly, 
smoothly and in tune. Soloists were all high school 
pupils except the tenor, who was a young man in the 
summer school. The orchestra sat in the drained pool 
below and in front of the stage, the audience of four 
thousand on the slope in front. No one sat nearer than 
seventy feet from the stage; some were as far as two 
hundred feet. The orchestra played at full power a 
great deal of the time. At the dress rehearsal the leader 
was in despair—he could not hear a sound from the 
singers—it all went over his head. The unfeeling writer 
walked up and down the slope where the audience was 
to sit and kept calling for more orchestra. In the next 
breath he would tell the singers not to “yell so.” Not 
to all the singers, however, for one or two forgot their 
training and failed to sing smoothly when acting—their 
voices were drowned at once; when they smoothed out 
their tones their voices rang out above the orchestra. 
At the performance the voices soared out and every tone 
and word was perfectly audible in the farthest seat. The 
orchestra supported and carried these tones with the 
harmonic content of the instrumental side of the music, 
instead of drowning the voices with a squealy first 
violin part doubling the voices. There were six first 
violins, twelve seconds, twelve violas, twelve cellos, six 
string basses and the usual wind instruments. It was 
the smooth, unforced purity of tone, perfectly in tune, 
that made this such a wonderful performance from a 
musical as well as a spectacular point of view. 


HE St. Olaf choir is a most wonderful example of 

pure and telling tone. This choir numbers sixty 
voices—clear, unforced, and in perfect tune at all times, 
and not a tremolo tone among them. Every one who 
hears them marvels at the power of these few voices no 
matter where they sing. Their softest tones carry to the 
most distant seat in the largest hall. The last time the 
writer heard them was in the new Minneapolis Audi- 
torium. He purposely sat in the very farthest seat 
obtainable. He heard it all. Again the pure, unforced, 
clear, resonant, beautiful tone of the great singers. Not 
necessarily great voices but great singers, for they sing 
as great singers do. 


If this same free, easy, unforced voice production is 
carried into the high school chorus and used habitually, 
the massive effects that oratorio demands can be simu- 
lated with perfect ease so that the choruses will sound 
powerful enough to be satisfying. However, this is only 
possible when ALL the voices are in tune; when 
EVERY voice is perfectiy smooth; when NO voice has 
a tremolo; when NO voice sticks out with an unpleasant 
tone. This can be done without strain. With the perfect 
pianissimos possible to a body of singers trained this 
way, there can be a wide range of expression. Such 
means, artistically used, will make an oratorio perform- 
ance with high school pupils safe and interesting. 

(Continued om page 26) 
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“Strings? Yes, Certainly! But—’ 


By DAVID MATTERN 






>] 


Being an open letter to James Brown, Professor of Music, 
Trinity College, London, in answer to his article in the 





My dear Professor Brown: 

N writing this letter I feel like apologizing to 

my colleagues in the music profession for even 

presuming that such an attempt at championing 
their respective branches of the art of music is at any 
time necessary. Nevertheless, because some may feel 
that your article presents a challenge which should not 
be ignored, and in order to develop what ' 
I hope may prove beneficial discussion, 
I shall assume the role of “counsel for 
the defense.” But “tea”, particularly 
your own English “tea”, being pleasantly 
stimulating, goes for a friendly 
“tempest in a teapot.” 

First allow me to pay my respects to 
you, and to the very fine service you 
have given to school and amateur music 
in the publication of your Polychordia 
String Series. The high quality of the 
selections and the care with which they 
are graded are sufficient testimony to 
your devotion to the cause of string 
music. Our strings must have all the 
intensive training it is possible to give 
them; your series further enriches the 
fine store of material available for such 
training. 

Having been a string player and teacher for many 
years, I feel that we have a common bond in our love 
of string instruments; but I do not think that you go 
deeply enough in your search for fundamentals when 
you insist that “strings are the very heart and soul of 
music-making.” My little five-year-old daughter and 
her neighborhood playmates have a wide repertoire of 
songs that they have picked up and “made up.” Through 
these little songs they express their thoughts and feelings 
as naturally as through speech. The leaves begin to fall 
in late September ; if these children haven’t a ready-made 
song, they will take turns composing one to fit the occa- 
sion. A new dance is invented; it needs words and 
music to go with it, and so the words and music are 
just naturally forthcoming. 


here 


Vocal Cords vs. Violin Strings 

These youngsters that live in my block are not what 
you would call “musical children”; they are the aver- 
age musically-untrained youngsters one finds in a re- 
spectable neighborhood, having only the ordinary ad- 
vantages of an occasional hearing of good music. No, 
Professor Brown, I believe that singing is a more fun- 
damental expression of music-making than string 
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playing. When it comes to the selection of an instru- 
ment, mere chance, more often than not, is the deter- 
mining factor. Grandfather’s violin or the family 
piano become the legacy of the young aspirant, and 
thus the twig is bent. 

You admit that in the United States we give string 
instruction during school hours, and credits for both 
individual and class study—this in addi- 
tion to large orchestras and string cham- 
ber music ensembles. Now, really, isn’t 
this considerable, considering the time we 
have been at it? The intensive string 
orchestra which you mention has its 
counterpart in the string sectional re- 
hearsals which are a part of any well- 
balanced school instrumental program 
over here. The multiple string quartet 
(in which a string quartet is multiplied 
by four or five on a part, rehearsing to- 
gether Haydn, Mozart, or other standard 
quartets, and resolving into separate 
quartet entities for neighborhood prac- 
tice) has been a successful experiment 
in our schools. It is particularly en- 
couraging to second violin and viola play- 
ers. This type of work is just as neces- 
sary for the wind ensemble and a capella 
chorus. What is more, it is being done in our more 
alert schools. Equally sensitive and finished players on 
wind and brass instruments can easily be found if 
opportunities for equally intensive training are pro- 
vided. 

We Progress—Sometimes Too Fast 


You must also remember that however commendable 
your plan for a completely independent string orchestra 
may be, it must take into consideration the limited time 
allotment. Many a school instrumental teacher, over- 
zealous in building up a multiplicity of music organ- 
izations with a consequent increasing demand on the 
talented pupil’s time, has eventually found the music 
department regarded by his fellow teachers in other 
departments as the tail wagging the dog. The sorry 
denouement to such a situation is often that the tail, 
at least in part, is promptly lopped off. 

I judge by your criticism “that our school material 
is ungraded,” that you have not perused Dr. Victor 
L. F. Rebmann’s comprehensive Survey of School 
Orchestra and Band Material, published by our Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of Music. Care- 
ful inspection of the material listed in this survey 
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should convince you that something more than the “lip 
service” you mention is provided any instrumental 
teacher who cares to get this list.* The few cents it 
costs merely pays for the printing. Many of the pub- 
lications therein listed contain beautifully edited and 
carefully graded music by the greatest composers. 
These can be performed with string orchestra alone, 
if desired, being fingered, bowed, and lettered for re- 
hearsal purposes, and provided with full score. Fur- 
thermore, they take account of the other worthy mem- 
bers in the orchestral family and give them equal con- 
sideration with the strings. 


Piano—Chorus—Wind Instruments 


The necessity for defending the piano seems also 
absurd, but since you disparage its cultural value, some 
answer seems necessary. You state that the piano stu- 
dent “can produce all his pitches without hearing them.” 
Of course, if his mind is elsewhere than on his music 
he can play almost as many wrong notes in blissful 
unawareness as can the equally lazy string pupil—but 
why blame the piano? Pitch discrimination is there if 
he wants to attend to it; also a wealth of tonal coloring. 

It is also evident that you have had little to do with 
the training of choruses, Professor Brown, or you 
could not possibly conclude, as you do, that the prob- 
lem of pitch discrimination is negligible in vocal work. 
If you think that a chorus member can get along by 
simply “hanging on to the others” as you say, you 
must certainly admit that many large amateur orches- 
tras have their string players who are also “hanging 
on to the others” and “getting by with it.” In fact, 
I was present at several rehearsals of a symphony 
orchestra conducted by an internationally-known Eng- 
lish conductor who has been knighted for his distin- 
guished service to music, when he told the first violins 
to “play anything” in a certain very fine modern com- 
position, for the effect desired was “only color.” The 
rub is that such directions too often encourage the ex- 
ception to be persisted in until it is apt to become the 
rule. 

But you never hear such directions given to, or such 


“hanging on to the others” permitted by, the wind 
players. Faking in a worthy orchestra of any kind is 


manifestly impossible in the wind choirs. Are you 
not also forgetting, Professor Brown, that the exact 
adjustments of finger placing by the string player as 
dictated by his alert musical ear have their parallel in 
the equally sensitive adjustments to pitch by the wind 
instrument player? And how about the tympani 
player? Even the bass drummer “tunes” his instru- 
ment within recognized limits. 

Then again, is it not rather belittling to the art of 
the singer or trained chorus to state that for them 
“durations give very little trouble,” being “so simple 
as to call for the slenderest exercise of the mind”? 


*Prepared for the Committee on Instrumental Affairs by Dr. Rebmann. 
Copies may be obtained from the Conference office, or from C. M. Tremaine, 
Secretary of the Committee, 45 West 45th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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I wonder if you have heard any of our fine high school 
a capella choirs in this country. I think they could 
demonstrate the fallacy of your statement. All honor 
to the profound influence of the English Singers on 
choral work in America. Do you imagine that such 
rare ensemble singing as is produced by this group 
from your own country does not call forth the utmost 
devotion to technique as well as to interpretation in 
order to produce an art so pure? Such an art has its 
problems of balance, breath-control, diction, and varying 
intensities and qualities of tone in a degree quite com- 
mensurate with the art of the fiddler and his bow. 

As to the comparative complications of time-patterns, 
etc., need I do more than simply to refer you to anv 
of the chamber music wind ensembles written by the 
masters? I suggest that you talk to your fine symphony 
wind players regarding embouchure and tongueing and 
breath control. As regards singing, you may have read 
the following by your own countrymen—H. Plunket 
Green’s great book, /nterpretation in Song; Coward’s 
Choral Conducting; George Henschel’s Articulation in 
Singing; Sir Henry Wood’s exhaustive treatise on 
voice production, The Gentle Art of Singing. Last, but 
by no means least, I am sure that you are already famil- 
iar with the work of another of your fellow countrymen, 
the famous piano pedagogue, Tobias Matthay, entitled 
Musical Interpretation. Certainly in these one can find 
problems and finesses in connection with the production 
of beautiful tone that are comparable to those of the 
string player. 


Long Live the King of Instruments! 


Please do not assume that I am speaking dispar- 
agingly of the “iolin; it is truly the king of instruments. 
Anyone who aas conscientiously studied Carl Flesch’s 
masterly work in two volumes, The Art of Violin Play- 
ing, or delved into Ponchon’s fine analysis of string 
quartet playing, or read the scholarly books by Leopold 
Auer on interpretation or Paul Stoeving on bowing, or 
watched Sevcik untangle technical Gordian knots, can 
appreciate readily enough that the art of the string 
player is a great art, but the strings do not dwell alone 
on Olympus. Is not the volume of literature concerned 
with the mastery of singing and piano playing equally 
impressive with that relating to the strings? So also 
the wind instruments have their literature and subtleties 
of technique and tone. To these belong the “flutes and 
soft recorders—such as raised to heights of noblest 
temper heroes old,” to quote John Milton. 

You next inform us that “on a stringed instrument 
you have to be a real musician or else nothing.” But 
what is the instrument of the great composers? Is it 
not the piano? A knowledge of the strings is indis- 
pensable to the conductor, but who among the world’s 
great conductors does not play the piano? Why is the 
piano required for graduation, when violin is a major 
instrument, in any first rate music school the world 
over? Kreisler is only one of many of our great string 
artists who’are also capable pianists. They need the 
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piano, for, as Josef Hofmann says, “the piano is a com- 
plete instrument as regards musical expression.” 

The string player who knows nothing of music be- 
yond performing on his instrument is simply an instru- 
mentalist—not a well-rounded musician. He too often 
thinks music horizontally only—not vertically. Even if 
he has technical mastery of the polyphony in the Bach 
sonatas for violin, he can never comprehend and inter- 
pret their spiritual heights without a musical experience 
that goes beyond the limitations of his instrument. The 
singer is similarly limited. Ideally we should require 
our public school students who are seriously musical to 
take piano class work along with their orchestra, band, 
appreciation, chorus and theory, but with the present 
limitations of the curriculum this is not possible. 


Showmanship—or “Salesmanship?” 


In our promotion of interest in music, I agree with 
you that we have resorted at times to what you call 
“window-dressing showmanship.” Propaganda has been 
necessary and legitimate in order to arouse a “material- 
istic” nation to the possibilities and educational worth of 
music in the school curriculum. To that end we have 
our great national choruses and orchestras. They have 
done untold good in arousing the lethargic school su- 
perintendent who not only admits but boasts of the fact 
that he knows nothing about music. Please recall that 
you have your shows. You also have your choral fes- 
tivals and contests and Ejisteddfods. And do you not 
remember the show in Crystal Palace, London, when 
seven thousand young fiddlers from all over England 
played together? In fact, you were the ones who taught 
us the trick. True it is that “we do not attempt to 
impress parents by a pageant illustrating Euclid’s prop- 
Ositions,” but over here the high school student is gen- 
erally forced by reason of the domination of college 
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entrance requirements to take his geometry willy-nilly, 
while the poor music teacher must sell his wares not 
only to the school student, but to his principal and the 
faculty advisor of the student as well. But we are 
rapidly approaching the time when we can meet the 
demand for more refinement and integrity in our results. 


—And in Conclusion 


All power to you, Professor Brown, and to your fine 
contribution to string study. We welcome it, and I, for 
one, use it and urge you to give us more—only let us 
have more and equally good piano class, voice class 
and wind class material. The private teachers will be 
given all the talented pupils they can accommodate as 
a result of class training, and we will be quite content 
with sowing the seed and allowing them to reap the 
flower of the crop. 

In conclusion, as to Plato and your quotation from 
his “Republic,” let me remind you that Plato was far 
from one-sided in his choice of musical instruments in 
planning for the development of his well-rounded citizen 
of ancient Greece. Listen to this from the “Republic”: 


“We shall not then, said I, have any need of a great many 
strings, nor a variety of harmony in our songs and melodies. 

It appears to me, reply’d he, we shall not. 

We shall not breed, then, such workmen as make harps 
and spinets, and all those instruments which have many 
strings and a variety of harmony. 

No, as appears. 

But what? Will you admit into your city such workmen 
as make pipes, or pipers? For are not the instruments 
which consist of the greatest number of strings, and have 
all sorts of harmony, imitations of the pipe? 

It is plain, reply’d he. 

There is left you still, said I, the lyre and the harp, as 
useful for your city, and there might likewise be some reed 
for shepherds in the fields.” 


So, following Plato, if you in London wish “the 
lyre and harp as useful for your city,” may there not 
be “likewise some reed” for us, the “shepherds in the 
fields”? But, certainly strings, also. 


BARKING UP THE WRONG TREE 


(Continued from page 23) 


| is often said that interest in chorus singing is 
waning—that the public does not go to hear choral 
concerts. It is not interest in choral singing that is 
waning but interest in poor choral singing that is waning, 
and a good thing it is, too. 

The St. Olaf choir never has any trouble in collecting 
an audience for a concert. This body of singers never 
unbends and gives light numbers; the programs are of 
the severest classical music and yet there are always 
crowds. 

No; the interest is there, but we must have chorus 
music good enough to call it out. Any high school in 
the land can do this kind of chorus singing if it is in 
the mind of the director and if the director has the 
artistry and the teaching-cleverness to bring it out. The 
voices are always there. The material is always at hand. 
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This is true of every high school no matter where situ- 
ated. The desire for this is in every school, but there 
must be the teacher who is able to WHOLLY satisfy 
this desire. Anything less than perfection will not 
attract young people now. They have heard too much 
that is fine to put up with anything less than fine, even 
though they do not know what it is that is lacking; it 
lacks something, and that is enough to condemn it. 
Train the voices to sing as the great singers sing and 
chorus music will take its rightful place. That this is 
taking place is shown by the springing-up of a cappella 
choirs in many high schools. Now let them spring up 
with beautiful tone first, last and all the time, and we 
will “get there” as a singing nation. We are no longer 
content to yell. Witness the passing of community 
singing. Why? It is not good enough to be interesting. 
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Glimpses Behind the Scenes 


By WILLIAM L. MAYER 
Vice President 
American Federation of Musicians 


in the December issue of the Music Supervisors Jour- 

nal, I consider it opportune to dwell on the jeopardy 
in which the art of music finds itself placed today. My special 
purpose is to impress upon the music supervisors of this 
country the need for whole-hearted cooperation with the Amer- 
can Federation of Musicians, which has valiantly cast its 
gauntlet into the ring in defense of the very life of musical 
art. 

What a fortunate thing that an organization like ours ex- 
isted! This is not said in the spirit of boastfulness; on the 
contrary, it is an ejaculation of gratitude. Thus far we have 
been the only organization which has sent its challenge against 
“canned music” across the seven seas and into every land. It 
matters not how much dissenting carping critics may question 
the efficacy of our advertising campaign, the one incontro- 
vertible fact remains that we have most emphatically directed 
public attention to the destructive effect upon the maintenance 
of attained standards in the art of music which supine accept- 
ance of “canned music” would invite. We have set the pub- 
lic to thinking, as is evidenced by the encouraging letters of 
approval we are receiving from men and women in every 
walk of life and from every country under the sun. 

What matters it whether our opposition feebly attempts to 
minimize the importance of our contentidns by claiming that 
our interest in the art of music is mere camouflage, and that 
the real actuating motive of our antagonism to wholesale 
mechanization of musical art is to save jobs for our members. 
Is it not true that music is a living art? Is it not moving in 
melodic and harmonic progressions? In rhythm and motive? 
What moves, cannot be dead. If there is anything dead about 
music it can only be the score of a composition; to bring that 
score to the full realization of its purpose it must be played by 
musicians. 

It follows, therefore, that if music is to keep on living, musi- 
cians must be kept alive. Ergo, if the nations of the earth 
desire to preserve the evidence of cultural refinement as ex- 
pressed in the art of music, they cannot disregard the economic 
needs of the exponents of the art without inviting its destruc- 
tion or, at the very least, its decadence to a point wherein 
progress is stagnated and its present social value lost. The 
fact remains that in this particular instance economic and 
artistic necessity are inextricably interdependent. 

Whether you are a member of the Federation or not, the 
defensive militance we have manifested from the very begin- 
ning and are still maintaining must commend itself, because 
it is self-evident that if the incentive to study music is de- 
stroyed there will eventually be no need for music supervisors. 


H iv tre’ read Professor J. E. Maddy’s article “Be Fair” 





When I addressed the Kansas City National Convention in 
1925 I stressed my appreciation of the value of instrumental 
music in the schools of our land in the matter of creating a 
musical atmosphere, and likewise pointed out the advisability 
of cooperation with the organized members of the profession. 

Developments in the amusement field intensify the need for 
cooperation. It is not right to place the school boy or girl in 
competition with the father. The real progressive music super- 
visor realizes and recognizes this as being only good common 
sense. To my office desk, however, there come letters which 
indicate that some supervisors lack this power of analysis. For 
instance, one writes: “I don’t think the Local should interfere 
with my band; it is a public institution—the public support it 
and the public should have its service.” 

That sounds very plausible, but the gentleman forgot that 
the professional musicians are also part of the public; that 
they must contribute their quota of taxation and that the 
money to pay this taxation must come from their earnings as 
musicians. Furthermore, this ego-centric complainant forgot 
to figure that what was “my band” to him today might be 
somebody else’s band tomorrow and that in such case he 
might find it difficult to retrieve for the musical profession that 
which he had felt privileged to destroy while at the head of 
the high school band. 

Another supervisor writes: “I am not a member of the 
Federation but am in sympathy with its objects. Here in my 
town I find your local organization entirely too liberal—I 
might almost say careless—in regard to the high school band. 
I realize that it increases interest of the pupils to have oppor- 
tunity to play in public. We can always arrange to give con- 
certs in our school auditorium and thus serve all purposes. 
However, when it comes to carting the band around from 
pillar to post because of influential members of chambers of 
commerce, board of education, politicians, etc., and under one 
or another pretext playing all sorts of functions which prop- 
erly belong to the professional musician, it is time for your 
local union to become active in protesting.” This man has the 
right spirit! He probably realizes that the average “bally-hoo- 
ing” which is required of bands does not promote the “esprit 
de corps” of the school band but on the contrary has a detri- 
mental effect. 

I realize that the representative men among the supervisors 
are fully in accord with the advice, “Be Fair,” and in follow- 
ing it, not only musical art will be served, but likewise the 
individual interests of the supervisors themselves. 

Now more than ever the members of the musical profes- 
sion, regardless of class, creed or organization, need to heed 
the slogan: United we stand—divided we fall. 


] 
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Lodge and Dining Hall, Eastern Music Camp, Lake Messalonskee, Sidney, Maine 


March, Nineteen Thirty-one 
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Success to the Conferences! 


WANT to convey my cordial and sincere good 

wishes for a successful meeting of every one of the 
six Sectional Conferences. The officers have worked 
hard and faithfully and deserve fully the support of all 
engaged in music education. The success of each Con- 
ference meeting now depends wholly upon the manner 
in which we step forward in membership and attend- 


ance. Success to every one of our United Conferences! 


Investment 


MEMBERSHIP in the Sectional and National 

Music Supervisors Conferences protects you in 
the most important investment you can make. Reckon- 
ing interest at five per cent, an “average” yearly salary 
of two thousand dollars equals the income on an invest- 
ment of forty thousand dollars. 

What are you doing to protect your investment—to 
prevent “depreciation of the equipment”? More than 
that, what are you doing to increase your investment 
and improve your “equipment” in order to be in line 
for a larger net return in the form of increased salary? 

In the first place, you are taking such steps as are 
needed to improve your own individual ability and 
capacity. 

In the second place, you are joining the Music Super- 
visors Conference not only as a means of self-improve- 
ment, through joining with others in the exchange of 
valuable ideas, but to make your contribution toward 
the improvement of the field in which you work. 

Your expenditure of $3.00 for active membership or 
$10.00 for contributing membership is an exceptionally 
small allowance for upkeep on the large investment 
which is YOU. 

For reasons indisputable and inseparable—the good 
of your profession and a selfish desire for individual 
betterment—you can hardly afford not to protect this 
investment of forty thousand dollars—more or less— 
upon which you receive a five per cent income in terms 
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of salary. Membership is absolutely essential; invest- 
ment in expenses for conference attendance is a small 
but desirable—not to say important—addition to this 
protection of your invested professional capital. 


Logically or Psychologically 


R. MASON expounded a theory and Mr. Maddy 
replied with a fact.* It is an accepted educa- 
tional fact that young people understand best the normal 
present day world surrounding them. This means the 
music they hear every day. They are much more apt 
to hear the music of Tschaikowsky than that of Haydn 
and are much more inclined to enter the field of musical 
interest through the door opened by Mr. Tschaikowsky 
and then develop the understanding of relationships and 
values of music of other periods. 

It is logical to suppose that the pathway the race trod 
is essentially the pathway that education must use. But 
contact with children proves that their natural interest 
is in the things of the present day, and that only through 
development of interest in and understanding of that 
material will they be ready for the study of material 
which came into being during other periods of history. 


Tragedy 


SITUATION arises in this profession of ours 

that is rapidly becoming tragic. In many of our 
choral and instrumental groups our basic instruction 
has been so good and inspirational that the young people 
have gone beyond the ability of the teacher to give 
proper leadership. In this great land you will find 
many musical organizations in our schools that in mus- 
ical ability have outdistanced the instructor in charge. 
I know of nothing more tragic in music education than 
an orchestral or choral conductor who has reached the 
maximum of his power to grow and still falls short of 
that level of leadership which is the right of every 
musical group. What can we do about this? 


On the Necessity of Conforming 


WAS tremendously interested in Dr. Kwalwasser’s 

“fairy story” in the February JouRNAL. Education 
has been rather shy about touching any activity con- 
nected with emotion, and its program has been almost 
entirely given over to the development of the intellect. 
Educators are somewhat disturbed when certain phases 
of any art refuse to submit to rationalization. I think 
that probably is the true reason for the almost hysterical 
insistence upon the part of music educators that their 
subject ranks high in the list of mind-trainers. Inci- 
dentally this was in the bright days of belief in transfer 
of training. 

Educational theorists and administrators are becom- 
ing increasingly conscious of the need for some program 
that will provide for the development of emotional life. 
Music is ideally satisfactory for that and it seems to 





*Mr. Maddy’s reply (“On the Other Hand” in February Journat) to 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s article, “Our Musical Adolescence,” Harper's 
Magazine, October, 1930. 
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me that music education will contribute much more 
fruitfully to the school system when every one clearly 
understands that its primaty purpose is the development 
of the emotional powers of feeling and expression, and 
that the intellectual factors which indubitably obtain are 
after all only useful in attaining the subjective enrich- 
ment of life. 


Committees 


O= committees are functioning along carefully 
thought-out lines. Special mention might be made 
of the Committee on Legislative Coordination which is 
considering constitutional problems in a very efficient 
manner. The Committee on Conference Endowment 
is not yet complete, but a great deal of progress in its 
work can be reported. The Committee on Contacts and 
Relations has a very fine membership and has already 
prepared a broad program of work. I am not listing 
the members of the committee on Contacts and Rela- 
tions just at present for the reason that two or three 
acceptances have not yet been received. This, however, 
will not hold up the work of that important committee 
(and the same may be said of the Committee on Con- 
ference Endowment) as membership acceptances will 
in all probability be complete within the week. 


Big Business and Depression 


N the last few months I have taken pains to discover 

just what the large business firms in our city are 
doing during this time of depression. I find that the 
majority of them seize upon this time for needed 
repairs to plants, the development of new and more 
efficient ways of production and a study directed 
towards “tightening up” their organizations. 

What does this mean for us? As I see it, the tax- 
payers who are the stockholders in public education 
are carefully weighing everything the schools are doing 
with the view of eliminating waste and activities of 
doubtful value. Depression always has at least one 
value. It causes us to force our minds to the task of 
distinguishing between that which is superficial and that 
which is fundamental. We must be prepared to indi- 
cate clearly the justification of our work or be prepared 
to have it stopped. 

To my mind this is a healthy state of affairs. The 
only sad element present is the case of an individual 
who has been short-sighted enough not to join with his 
fellow workers in the field of music education for the 
purpose of making a common discovery of the true 
objectives of music education and the minimum essen- 
tial activities needed to reach these objectives. Individ- 
uals can go far in discovering these things for them- 
selves, but no one would be foclish enough to think 
that any one individual can possibly think out the whole 
story for himself. 

Let us all join hands at this time when the need is 
more vital and imperative than ever before. 


February 15, 1931 iA, 
510 Standard Trust Bank Building Vv oT ee 


Cleveland, Ohio 


March, Nineteen Thirty-one 





GIVE MUSIC A LARGER PLACE 


(Continued from page 18) 





normally whatever musical ability the students bring 
to college with them. 

If there were time I should like to argue to a finish 
with any educator who doubts the disciplinary and cul- 
tural value of practical music study, properly directed. 
The amount of practice necessary for a weekly or fort- 
nightly lesson in music involves two or three times 
the moral and intellectual effort which the average stu- 
dent expends on any other course. 

Two hours a day of practice demand absolute con- 
centration in order to produce results, and they can be 
crammed into nothing short of a hundred and twenty 
minutes. Music practice cannot be surreptitiously 
worked up, as many a history lesson is, during morning 
chapel or the Sunday sermon. Musical performance 
differs from any other recitation now encouraged in 
our classrooms, in that it must be good as a whole 
as well as in detail, and the student can expect no lucky 
break in the question he draws from the instructor. 

We on the inside know that a college curriculum is 
framed very much like a tariff bill—in its final state 
it is likely to illustrate no abstract principle, it will 
be rather the resultant of opposing and pretty evenly 
balanced forces; it will be a compromise and a mess. 
The student would probably not suffer if we shifted 
the requirements around quite arbitrarily, put the senior 
courses in the sophomore year or gave the same num- 
ber of hours to zoology as we give to history. 

I therefore think that the time for music study might 
very well be taken from English, which is my own 
subject. The English department has inherited most 
of the time in the schedule which the classics once occu- 
pied, and under one excuse or another we English 
teachers have seized all we could lay our hands on. 
But if I had a choice between teaching a boy English 
literature six hours a week or teaching him three hours 
and letting him devote the other three to instruction 
in music, I’d immeasurably prefer this second arrange- 
ment. He would be a better student in English. It 
would be easier to make him see that literature is an 
art. He would be a more cultured person to associate 
with. 

Whether our college authorities are ready now to 
give a place to art in our education, they will be forced 
to do so sooner or later by the pressure of public opin- 
ion. What we are feeling after in the elementary grades 
is sounder in educational theory and richer in results 
than what we are achieving in the later college years. 
This discrepancy will not permanently escape public 
attention and public criticism. 








“Modern education too often covers the fingers with rings, 
and at the same time cuts the sinews at the wrist.” [Sterling] 
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A Friendly Welcome 





awaits you at the Special Exhibit of 


M FOX PUBLICATIONS— 


on display at each Sectional Conference 


Among the Interesting Items Are.... 
- 


PRINCESS TING AH LING''—A new operetta for mixed voices 
POCAHONTAS'"'—A new two-part cantata 


| CONCERTIZED GRAND OPERA VERSIONS OF "FAUST" and 


"CARMEN" 


| SEPARATE ARRANGEMENTS AND COLLECTIONS OF TWO-PART, 


THREE-PART, BOYS' TRIOS, MALE, MIXED, S.A.B. and UNISON 
SONGS oe 


"FOX COMBINATION BAND & ORCHESTRA FOLIO''—very easy 
FOX PROGRESSIVE ELEMENTARY SERIES" (BAND & ORCHESTRA) 


—very eas 


y 
"FOX FAVORITE ORCHESTRA FOLIOS, VOLS. | to 6"—easy 
| "FOX RECREATION ORCHESTRA FOLIOS, VOLS. | & 2°—easy 
"SAM FOX SACRED ORCHESTRA FOLIOS, VOLS. |, 2 & 3'""—easy 
"SAM FOX SELECT SONG GEMS FOR ORCHESTRA, VOLS. | & 2°— 


medium 


"SAM FOX COLL. OF MARCHES FOR ORCHESTRA, VOLS. | & 2"— 


medium 


"SAM FOX COLL. OF SEMI CLASSICS FOR ORCH., VOL. I"— 


medium 


"SAM FOX COLL. OF SOUSA MARCHES FOR ORCH., VOL. I""— 


medium to advanced 


"SAM FOX ALL STAR ORCHESTRA FOLIO, VOL. |''"—advanced 
| "SAM FOX LIBRARY ORCHESTRA FOLIOS, VOLS. | to 8''—advanced 
| "SAM FOX PARAMOUNT ORCHESTRA FOLIOS, VOLS. | & 2"— 


advanced oo¢ 


“DOUGLAS BAND FOLIO''—easy 
| ‘FOX FAVORITE BAND FOLIO"'—easy 
"FOX BANNER BAND FOLIO''—medium 
"SAM FOX COLL. OF SOUSA MARCHES FOR BAND"—medium to 


advanced 


"FOX CONCERT PROGRAM FOLIO FOR BAND, VOL. |''—advanced 


o¢¢ 
FOX IDEAL INSTRUMENTAL QUARTETS, VOL. |''—varied combina- 
tions for all instruments. 
FOX PEERLESS BRASS QUARTETS, VOL. 1" 
SAM FOX SELECT SAXOPHONE QUARTETS, VOL. I" 
o¢o¢ 


“MARTHA'"'—A new Concertized Grand Opera Version 

"FOX OLD MASTERS FOLIO, VOL. I" (BAND & ORCH.)—Very easy 
"ST. CLAIR BAND FOLIO''—very easy 

"IN THE CLASS'"—Entertaining Pieces for Class-Piano Use by Mathilde 


Bilbro. 


FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK «« « CHICAGO «« « LOS ANGELES 


(EXECUTIVE OFFICES: THE ARCADE, CLEVELAND, OHIO) 
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S this JouRNAL goes to press, the 
final preparations are being 
made for our biennial meeting 

at Memphis. Our hosts have not stinted 
in time, effort or expenditure in their 
arrangements for our entertainment and 
comfort while we are in their city. I 
must take this opportunity to thank all 
who have so generously codperated with 
Miss Clementine Monahan, chairman of 
the local committee and Conference 
hostess. Manager Schutts and the staff 
of Hotel Peabody have taken a personal 
interest in us, and have done much to- 
ward insuring the success of the meet- 
ing. The Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its efficient Convention 
Bureau, under the direction of R. E. 
Logsdon, director, and W. W. Fischer, 
chairman, have helped in many ways, 
some of which I presume I do not 
even know about, so thorough and un- 
ostentatious is their attention to detail. 
Many others should be mentioned, in- 
cluding the Board of Education, Super- 
intendent R. L. Jones and the members 
of the faculty; the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association; the various music clubs of 
the city; Mr. Houck and Mr. Suther- 
land; the various members of the music 
trade in Memphis. 


Thanks to the Exhibitors! 


The exhibitors have also contributed 
much by bringing their displays to Mem- 
phis, and assisting in various ways. To 
President Franklin Dunham and _ the 
officers of the Music Education Exhibit- 
ors’ Association we are very grateful, 
and especially to Mrs. Blanche Skeath, 
chairman of the committee on exhibits 
for Memphis, who has personally super- 
vised the arrangements at Hotel Pea- 
body. The Exhibitors Association is a 
very important auxiliary to the Confer- 
ence, and not only provides an impor- 
tant and valuable feature of the meeting, 
but through its alert and efficient man- 
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Program High Spots 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11 


MornInG: 9:00-12:00 — Demonstrations in 
Memphis schools. 

AFTERNOON: 2:00—Opening session; music 
by Asheville Woodwind Ensemble. 3 :00— 
Demonstration of Parkinson Pre-Band 
and Orchestra System of instrumental in- 
struction, by Mr. L. C. Austin, W. Tenn. 
State Teachers College. 4:00—Demon- 
stration of high school voice testing and 
training classes, by Alfred Spouse, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Eventnc: 6:15—Cafeteria supper and get- 
together. 8:00—Concert, by the Apollo 
Club, John Vesey, Director. 10:00—Re- 
ception and Dance (Hosts: Memphis 
City Schools). 


THURSDAY, MARCH 12 


MorninG: 9:00—Demonstration of Rural 
School Music Teaching, by Charles A. 
Fullerton, Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Ia. 10:00—The Booker T. Washington 
Negro High School Glee Club, Mary 
Corpal, Director. 

AFTERNOON: 2:00—String Ensemble from 
Jacksonville, Fla., Grover Stroh, Director. 
2:30—Demonstration of Music Apprecia- 
tion in grades and junior high school, 
with children from Memphis schools, by 
Gordon Bailey, New York University. 
3:15—“Radio—A Curse or a Blessing,” 
by Alice Keith, Broadcasting Director, 
American School of the Air. 40—Ad- 
dress by Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaway, Presi- 
dent National Federation of Music Clubs. 

EventnG: 6:00—-Informal Dinner and Get- 
together of state groups. 8:00—Concert 
by the Beethoven Club, Mrs. David Grif- 
fith, President. Ballroom. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13 


MorninG: 9:00-——Peabody Ensemble, D. R. 
Gebhart, Director. 9:30—Exhibitors’ Pro- 
gram, Mrs. Blanche H. Skeath, Chair- 
man. J0:30—Demonstration of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics with pupils from the Memphis 
schools, by Paul Boepple. 

AFTERNOON: 1:30—‘‘The Creative Attitude 
in Music Education,” by Russell V. Mor- 
gan, Director of Music, Cleveland Public 
Schools, Associate Professor of Music, 
Western Reserve University, President 
National Supervisors Conference. 3:00— 
Motor Tour of the City of Memphis 
(Hosts: Memphis P. T. A. and Chamber 
of Commerce). 

EventnG: 8:00—Gala Concert by All- 
Southern High School Chorus and Orches- 
tra, Directors, William A. Breach and 
Joseph E. Maddy. 10:00—Dance for Su- 
pervisors and High School Musicians, 
Ballroom, the Gayoso Hotel. 











agement, saves the Conference officers 
and local committee a tremendous 
amount of labor and much expense, 
while assuring the exhibitors the maxi- 
mum of convenience and satisfaction in 
all matters pertaining to exhibits. 


Special Rates on Railroads 


The railroads have arranged the cus- 
tomary fare-and-one-half rate for us on 
the certificate plan. I hope that each 
member will keep this in mind, and 
make sure that he receives a certificate 
properly endorsed when he buys railroad 
transportation. These certificates will be 
validated by the representatives of the 
railroad and countersigned by Mr. An- 
derson, our treasurer, at Memphis. 

Although attending the Conference 
this year entails a sacrifice for many, 
I am sure all will agree that this is 
warranted by the obvious need for 
standing together in our common in- 
terests during what is termed an “off 
period” so far as business conditions 
are concerned. Furthermore, we all 
need the inspirational and practical help 
that will come from mingling with 
others in our profession, and the Mem- 
phis meeting affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for this contact. 

Many are interested in changing posi- 
tions or in taking steps toward that end, 
and of course it is a well known fact 
that superintendents and head _ super- 
visors are not especially impressed by 
the “stay-at-homes.” 

I have not said very much about the 
program. You have already seen in the 
February JouRNAL the outline of what 
has been prepared for you. We are 


grateful to all who have contributed to 
the musical, educational and social fea- 
tures of our seventh annual and third 
biennial meeting. 

Yours for progress in music educa- 
tion. 


Grace P. WoopMAN, 
President, Southern Conference. 
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HE thing that is nearest to my 
heart today and which I would 
like to present to the members 
and friends of the Eastern Music Super- 
visors Conference as my Valentine, is 
the formal program of the Conference, 
at Syracuse, March 18th, 19th and 20th. 
However, several irregularities have de- 
veloped at the eleventh hour which seem 
to make it advisable not to present it 
formally. 

The program centers around a dual 
theme, Vitalization of Vocal Music, and 
The Eastern Music Camp. A galaxy of 
eminent and authoritive speakers will 
develop these themes much to your 
interest and edification. In addition to 
the speakers, a wealth of demonstrations 
will permeate the entire program. No 
session of the convention will be com- 
pleted without at least one demonstra- 
tion. Elementary, Secondary, Normal 
School, and College choral groups will 
participate. And what is more, com- 
munity and professional choral organiza- 
tions will make their contribution, also. 

Tuesday evening, March 17, the Con- 
ference will open unofficially, 
with the arrival and gathering 
of the members and guests in 
the lobby of the headquarters, 
Hotel Registration 
will open on the Tenth Floor, 
which is the convention floor. 
The officers and directors will 
go into session at 8:00 P. M. 
in the President’s parlor. 

Wednesday, Treasurer Wells 
and the Exhibitors will be 
awaiting you bright and early. 
The convention will open offi- 
cially at 9:00 A. M., at which 
time the Conference will be 


Syracuse. 


the guest of our hostess, 
Miss Elizabeth V. Beach, who 
will conduct us on a visita- 
tion through the various music 
activities of the Syracuse 
schools. Miss Beach has much 
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FRANCIS FINDLAY 


Conductor 


A Letter 
from the President 


in store for us, and it is expected that 
hundreds of guests will take advantage 
of this opportunity set aside in our pro- 
gram for school class-room visitation. 

The program will continue at 1:30 
P. M. in the Ballroom of the Hotel 
Syracuse, where we will be welcomed 
by the Mayor of the City and the Super- 
intendent of Schools. After a response 
by a representative of the Conference, 
two speakers and a choral demonstra- 
tion will conclude the session. 

The Conference Banquet will be held 
at 6:30 P. M. in the Ballroom, during 
which there will be but one speaker— 
a person of national reputation—and a 
choral program of high merit. Immedi- 
ately following the banquet there will 
be a reception and dance, and undoubt- 
edly more dancing. 

Thursday: The morning will be given 
over to sectional meetings, covering the 


and Manager, respectively, of the Eastern Conference 
High School Orchestra which will be a feature of the program 





HARRY E,. WHITTEMORE 


Elementary, Secondary and Teacher 
Training fields, at which numerous 
speakers and demonstrations will be pre- 
sented. At 12:30 P. M. the Conference 
will assemble in the Ballroom for a 
Luncheon, at which there will be two 
nationally prominent speakers and a 
choral program which you will not for- 
get. Immediately following the Luncheon 
program, will occur the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting. This will be one of the 
major features of the convention, and 
one which will be of interest to every- 
one present. 

6:00 P. M. Thursday, has been desig- 
nated in the program as the time for 
College and various Group Reunion 
dinners. Judging from the announce- 
ments which have been coming in, this 
is going to be one of the most popular 
occasions of the convention. If you have 
not made your Dining Room reservation 
for such an occasion, I am advising 
you to write to one of the hotels imme- 
diately and do so. 

At 8:30 P. M. the Conference will be 
the guests of the Public Schools and the 
College of Fine Arts of the 
University of Syracuse at an 
All-Syracuse music program, 
the first part of which will be 
presented by the Schools and 
the second part by the Uni- 
versity. 

On Friday, the morning pro- 
gram will be presented by the 
Exhibitors Association. Chair- 
man Roach has set up a pro- 
gram of extraordinary inter- 
est and attractiveness. Friday 
afternoon will bring to a con- 
clusion the speakers’ programs. 

The climax and grand finale 
of the program, however, will 
occur on Friday evening with 
the presentation of the Eastern 
Music Supervisors Conference 
All-High School Orchestra. I 
cannot begin to describe the 
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(Six Weeks) 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14 


Graduate and Under-graduate courses for the public school music supervisor and teacher. 


STAFF 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
WILLIAM BERWALD 
Haroip L. BuTLER 
FrRANcgEs E. CLarK 
Witt EARHART 

Kar_ GEHRKENS 
Cuar.es E. GRIFFITH 
RicHAaRD KouNTz 


Jacop KwALWASSER 
ZENO NAGEL 
ANDRE POLAH 
Victor SAAR 

Eart D. Stout 
Harry VIBBARD 
LowELL WELLES 
HowarpD HINGA 


COURSES 
Points of View in Music Chorus 
Education Orchestra 
Problems of Procedure, Ma- Demonstration 


terials, etc. 


Public School Music Meth- 


Music Appreciation 
History of Music 


ods Conducting 
a. Primary Instrumentation 
b. Intermediate Piano and Organ 
c. Junior and Senior Voice 
ich a 
Hig Violin 


Theory—Elementary and 
Advanced 


Sight Singing 
Ear Training 
Harmony 


Piano Methods 
Teaching of Singing 
Voice Literature 

Tests and Measurements 
Psychology of Music 


EVENING RECITALS AND WEEKLY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


Other colleges of the University are in session during the same period. 





Bulletin sent on request 


Director or SumMMER SEssIons 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse, New Yor« 
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THE INSKEEP 
MUSIC CHARTS 


Treble Chart 








Het 


Back 


THz ebis 


Note Our Patented Reversible Characters with 
Indicating Lines. 


This device for seat chart work makes 
the teaching of technicalities a joy rather 
than a drudgery. Bass chart with corre- 
sponding key-board also available. Because 
of the success of our charts we have 
been able to reduce initial prices. Send 
for new price list. 


Order Now from 
&% 
Fa oN 


THE INSKEEP MUSIC COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


The Inskeep Music Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Please send free sample of your charts to 
Name 
Position 


City..... - a 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
the Music Supervisors Journal. 





Boston University 
College of Music 


JOHN P. MARSHALL, D. Mus., Dean 


Degree of Bachelor of Music 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE 
MUSIC SUPERVISOR’S 


CERTIFICATE 
TWO-YEAR COURSE 


For information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
29 EXETER STREET, BOSTON 
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thrill that is in store for you in this 
event. Francis Findlay and Harry 
Whittemore, and their corps of assist- 
ants, will assemble approximately 250 
high school musicians from all over the 
Eastern Conference territory, at Syra- 
cuse on Tuesday, March 17th, and begin 
the rehearsals for this great 
These rehearsals will occur at regular 
intervals throughout the remainder of 
the week, in preparation for the Friday 
evening program. To the hundreds who 
will be present and who have never 
heard such an orchestra, there is a thrill 
in store for you which you will never 
forget. (I am expecting some of the 
rest of you to get a similar thrill.) 


event. 


The exhibits are a matter of special 
mention and importance in the program. 
An array of all that is invaluable and 
indispensable in the way of school music 
materials and equipment will be on dis- 
play on the two convention floors 
throughout the entire sessions of the 
Conference. The budget of your time 
should include ample 
opportunity to visit ALL of the exhibits. 


e “Lobby Sings,” before retiring 
at night, are another major feature of 
the Conference. Can you imagine what 
a Conference would be without them! 

Can you imagine what the Conference 
would be without YOU! Do not dis- 
appoint yourself or the Conference. If 
you have not paid your membership, do 
so AT ONCE. Send a check for three 
dollars, made payable to Clarence Wells, 
Treasurer. His address is—High School, 
Orange, N. J. Then be sure to make 
your hotel reservation. The reports are 
that to date over 700 have been made, 
and by the time that you read this letter 
it will be well over 1,000. 

M. CLaupe ROSENBERRY, 
President, Eastern Conference. 
St. Valentine’s Day, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Orchestra Program 


Francis Findlay, conductor of the Ail- 
Eastern High School Orchestra, an- 
nounces that Dr. Howard Hanson and 
Dr. Victor L. Rebmann will be guest 
conductors. 

Following is the program: 

Wagner, Lohengrin, Prelude to act III (Carl 

Fischer edition) 

Cesar Franck, Symphony in D Minor, first 
movement (G. Schirmer) 

Howard Hanson, Nordic Symphony, second 
movement (Birchard edition) 

Schubert, Overture to Rosamunde (Carl Fis- 
cher edition 

Bizet, Suite No. 2 from the incidental music to 

lV’ Arlesienne: Pastorale and Intermezzo (Carl 

Fischer edition) 

Bruch-Jungnickel, Kol Nidrei (Jungnickel edi- 
tion) 

Wagner-Jungnickel, Prize Song from Die Meis- 
tersinger (Jungnickel edition) 

Tschaikovsky, Marche Slave (Carl Fischer edi- 


tion) 








provision for, 





Transportation to Syracuse 
EDUCED fares to the Eastern Mu- 

sic Supervisors Conference have 

been granted by the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation and a concession of one and one- 
half fare on the certificate plan has 
been made. For this concession to be- 
come effective there must be at least 
one hundred and fifty members of our 
organization and dependent members of 
their families in attendance at our meet- 
ing, holding regularly issued certificates. 


~ 


Tickets at the regular one way tariff fares 
for the trip to Syracuse may be obtained 
only from March 14 to 19 inclusive. Be 
sure that you ask for a certificate and not 
a receipt, when you purchase your ticket. 
Call for your ticket and certificate at least 
a half hour before your train leaves. 


& 


Certificates are not kept at all stations. If 
you cannot obtain certificates and tickets at 
your own station, your agent can tell you 
where to obtain them. You can, in that 
event, purchase a local ticket to the station 
which has certificates in stock and from 
which you can purchase a through ticket and 
ask for your certificate. 


Ww 


As soon as you arrive at Syracuse, present 
your certificate to the endorsing officer, the 

an of the transportation committee, 
for the reduced fares for the return journey 
will not apply unless it is properly endorsed. 
A special agent of the railroad will be in 
attendance on March 19 from 8:30 A. M. to 
5:30 P. M. to validate certificates. 


— 


If the required number of certificates (150) 
are presented to the special agent and your 
certificate is duly validated, your return 
ticket at half-fare is good up to and including 
March 24 to the point at which your cer- 
tificate was issued. 


No refunds will be made because of a failure 
to obtain a certificate when purchasing tickets 
to Syracuse or on account of failure to pre- 
sent validated certificates when purchasing 


return tickets. 
Mark A. Davis, 
Chairman, Transportation Committee. 


wn 





\/ G.LANGENUS 


INCORPORATED 


Woodwinds 
Ensemble Music 


New Catalogue Ready 


79 Main Street 
Port Washington, N. Y. 








By FRENCH 
Primary Music A and B 
The Arfredgar Flash Cards 


{Series A and Series B} 
Cheerful Songs for Little Songsters 


Read Review in Musical Ob- 
server, Issue of July—Page 34. 
Write for Price List. Free 
Booklet. English and Music in 
the Pedagogy of Music. 


THE ARFREDGAR PRESS 
78 Beach St. Revere, Mass. 
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-OPERETTAS 


Tell Us the Type You Want, 
For What Ages, and Let 
Us Send Some to Examine. 


HERE IS A SUCCESS! 


Hearts and Blossoms 
A Comic Opera in Two Acts 


Book by 
LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 
Music by R. M. STULTS 


HE music, lyrics 

and dialog gain 
the spontaneous en- 
thusiasm of any audi- 
ence. Four love plots 
are unravelled with 
numerous _laugh-pro- 
voking situations arising. Provision 
has been made for dancing choruses, 
but these are not necessary to the 
success of a performance. The 
chorus may be any desired number. 
Vocal Score with Full Dialog, $1.00 
Orchestra Paris May Be Rented 








180 Pages of the Finest 
Possible Singing Material 


JUNIOR -SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 


Selected, Edited and Harmonized by 


EARL L. BAKER, Music Doc. 
and CYRUS DANIEL, B.M. 


Cloth Bound (Size 7% x9%)—Price, $1.50 


An unequalled compilation in every 
respect. The arrangements keep all parts 
in sensible limitations, yet singable and 
melodious. 


It gives an amazing variety of songs— 
songs of hope, courage, sympathy, humor, 
devotion, inspiration, patriotism and nature 
love. Quite a Few Famous Present Day 
Composers are Represented by Their 
Popular Songs. 

Many High Schools with a good singing 


CANTATAS; 


A Selection from Which 
to Choose Gladly Sent 
Upon Request. 


HAVE YOU USED— 
Dawn of Spring 


Cantata for Two-Part Chorus 
By RICHARD KOUNTZ 


SSS 





ONE of the most | 
desirable can- | 
tatas for a school 
chorus. The melo- 
dious music gives 
plenty of opportu- 
nities for striking 
effects. Takes 
about twenty-five 
minutes. Although 
possible for a 
junior high school 
chorus, it is quite 
worthy of more 
advanced groups. 


DAWN OF SPRING 








Price, 60 cents 














CHORUSES 


Hundreds of supervisors regularly 
select their choruses by writing us 
for a group to examine. Tell us 
types wanted and our experienced 
selectionists will help you find satis- 
fying numbers for 


UNISON CHORUSES 
TWO-PART, TREBLE VOICES 
THREE-PART, TREBLE VOICES 
FOUR-PART, TREBLE VOICES 
THREE-PART, MEN’S VOICES 
THREE-PART, 8, A. B. 
BOY’S QUARTETTES 
FOUR-PART, MIXED VOICES 


Now is the Time to 


Plan Spring Concerts and 
Commencement Programs 





body of students will find this a superb 
collection for assembly use. 
e WHERE YOU 














MAY CENTRALIZE 
ALL YOUR MUSIC BUYING 
and enjoy conveniences and 
economies through intelligent 
and helpful direct-mail service 














CLASS PIANO 
TEACHING 
Fine Results are Gained With-- 
My First Efforts in 
the Piano Class 
(Piano Class Book No. 1) Price, 75¢ 


This excellent book is so practical 
as to make class teaching of piano 
beginners a simple procedure. 


A Wonderful Book to Follow-- 
Making Progress 
in the Piano Class 
Price, 75¢ 


(Piano Class Book No. 2) 





BAND 


The “Verifirst” Band Book 


FOR BEGINNERS 
By WALTER LEWIS 


In an incredibly short time has 
beginners playing some really satis- 
fying melodious pieces. Price, 30 
Cents Each Part. 


The “Veribest” Band Book 


FOR YOUNG BANDS 
24 attractive numbers for students 
in only the first and second years 
of band playing. It is possible to 
play these numbers with good effect 
without reeds, if desired. Price, 
30 Cents Each Part. 


The Ideal Band Book 


2 dozen worthwhile numbers in 
great favor with bands desiring num- 
bers in what might be termed the 
earlier medium grades. Price, 30 
Cents Each Part. 


The Classic and Modern 


Band Book 
Compiled “ft Ra by J. E. MADDY and 
ILFRED WILSON 

A new compilation that is a 
library within itself for the concert 
and competitive needs of good stu- 
= bands. Price, 50 Cents Each 
‘art. 








MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
World’s Largest Stock 
A Recent Work of Especial Merit 
THE CLASS 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 


By Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 


STUDENT'S BOOK—?75 cents 
TEACHER'S MANUAL—$1.00 


Utilizing melodies known to most young 
students vocally this exceptional method 
provides ideal material for class violin 
instruction from the beginning. The 
Teacher's Manual gives hints on proced- 
ures and also piano accompaniments. 


Compiled and Arranged by JOHN N. KLOHR 
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THEODORE 
PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Publishers of 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
The Monthly for All Teachers and Students of Music 





ORCHESTRA 


The Students’ Orchestra Folio—Vol. 1 


A collection of easy and instruc- 
tive pieces for young orchestras. The 
violin parts are in the first position 
with the bowing marked. A most 
desirable collection for any combina- 
tion. Piano Accompaniment—Price, 
75c. Other Parts—Price, 40c Each. 


Presser’s Popular Orchestra Book 

There is no doubt about the 
popularity of these 14 catchy, easy- 
to-play selections. Piano Acc., 
Price, 60c. Other Parts, 30c Each. 


Senior Orchestra Book 
18 numbers, not difficult for any 
instrument, but they do call for 
amateurs who can ‘‘stay right with"’ 
parts that have something to them. 
Piano Acc., Price, 65¢c. Other Parts, 
35¢ Each. 


Presser’s Concert Orchestra Book 

A superb collection of 25 num- 
bers for the proficient amateur or- 
chestra. Piano Accompaniment— 
Price, 65¢. Other Parts—Price, 35¢ 
Each. 

The Classic and Modern Orchestra Book 
Compiled and Edited by J. E. MADDY 
and WILFRED WILSON 
The type a numbers and arrangements best 
suited to the Concert or Exhibition needs of 
School and College Orchestras of fair abili- 
ties. Piano Accompaniment — Price, 75c. 

Other Parts—Price, 50c Each. 
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2001 


2015 


For the Boys’ Glee Club 


| WITH LITTLE OR NO EXPERIENCE IN PART SINGING 


A series of Two-Part Songs, with piano accompaniment, for 
changed male voices. These will help solve the problem of 
securing music for the young and immature boys’ voices of 
high school age. Arranged for tenor and baritone in medium 
range, with appropriate texts for school use. 


Bab TeeeGls TE Bsc ccccccvccvcccccscsccsccsssevesa David Brooke $0.12 
PE whcceecsceccececcccccecessccstcccencssveccssees David Brooke .12 
ee eee eererr Tere Terr CCT TTT Tore David Brooke .12 
EE ED SE ncccnccveotcesncisenesssesnciensenes John S. Fearis .15 
Be GE Se GND. BB ccc ccccccccccnscccccesccseence Ira B. Wilson .12 
BN Gv cc scccccccccccccnceccccecescoccsecesss May F. Lawrence’ .12 
Steal Away to Jesus (Negro Spir.)............... Arr. Fredrick Jerome .12 
PY Mn ccd eecducgessedsowesreseueeseceseseesane John S. Fearis .12 
DEE Den ksececcercocecccsscecccsseceesecccccec Be GED sae 
When Icicles Hang by the Wall...............0eeeeees Winifred Moore .12 
We CE GE cccccecccconsccensecessecceccucesesesee Palmer Clark .12 
COMMIREED cccccccscecccccceccccccscccccescceeseccccoeess Perry Taylor .12 
i ond cag cchaeceeeneassacensedeadeswass Thos. J. Haynes .12 
 ciecnwengnbeeedeenteeeseaeeeeedbanen John S. Fearis .12 
I, cnng ha tcubdeeccctennevesedewan Fredrick Jerome .12 
ee Or Se snes ccccccccébdvedccitcenseencese David Nyvall, Jr. 15 


Single Copies sent on Fifteen Days’ Approval upon request 
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The Culprit Fay 


upper grades. 


performance about 30 min. 
piano acc., 60c. 


Single Copy sent on Fifteen Days’ Approval upon request. 


J. S. FEARIS & BROTHER 


A NEW CANTATA FOR TWO PART TREBLE VOICES 


Words from Poem by Joseph Rodman Drake. Music by Winifred Moore 


| A charming musical setting of this delightful 
| old classic, which is considered one of the 
| finest examples of early American poetry. The 
| music which is tuneful and of medium diffi- 

culty, can be easily learned and will be en- 

joyed by children of the intermediate and 
A splendid number for chor- 
uses interested in worthwhile music. Time of 
Vocal Score with 
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EASTERN MUSIC CAMP 





ATEST reports from the headquar- 
ters of the Eastern Music Camp 
Association at Waterville, Maine, 

indicate inspiring progress, with student 
enrollments coming satisfactorily and 
enthusiastic support from every source. 


Through the cooperation of super- 
visors and music-department heads in 
the Eastern states, Business Manager 
David C. King has been able to ap- 
pear personally before musical groups in 
as many as eight or ten high schools in 
a day, and it is believed by the Camp 
Association officers that the uniformly 
hearty response received from students 
and supervisors in this field campaign 
warrants the statement that the camp 
will have a capacity enrollment. 


Committees are being formed in the 
Eastern states to provide scholarships 
to be used in aiding worthy young musi- 
cians who could not otherwise receive 
the benefit of the camp training and ex- 
perience. A group of Eastern publish- 
ers have organized a scholarship fund 
committee with the purpose of sending 
to the camp students who play the “un- 
usual” instruments. It is also planned 
to award a scholarship at most of the 
contests in the Eastern territory. Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, honorary president 
of the Camp Association—who, by the 
way, will conduct the camp orchestra on 
August 16th—has pledged a scholarship 
to be awarded to a worthy student. 


According to the latest brochure 
issued by the Association, the plan of 
musical training will include a full sym- 
phony orchestra, a band of symphonic 
proportions, an a cappella choral group, 
individual voice and instrumental train- 
ing, and ensemble instrumental groups. 
Instruction will be by members of the 
Boston and New York Philharmonic 
Orchestras and other outstanding teach- 
ers in the instrumental and vocal field. 
Special tutoring will be available. 


There will be courses in musical 
aesthetics with lectures and demonstra- 
tions, required and optional. Such sub- 
jects as harmony, composition, conduct- 
ing, orchestration, etc., are optional 
under the approval of the faculty. 
There will be ample daily recreation, 
exercise and relaxation (compulsory), 
and supervised social activities. 


The announcement includes a list of 
officers and faculty members as follows: 

President, Victor L. F. Rebmann; 
vice-president, Will Earhart; honorary 
vice-president, George H. Gartlan; vice- 
president, Peter W. Dykema; vice-presi- 
dent and musical director, Francis Find- 
lay; treasurer, George S. Williams; 
directors, M. Claude Rosenberry, Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Harry E. Whitte- 
more. Staff appointments include: Camp 
chorus director, Walter Butterfield; 
band director, Lee M. Lockhart; execu- 
tive secretary and registrar, Mrs. Doro- 
thy H. Marden. Advisory board: Ed- 
ward Albertin, Ralph L. Baldwin, Edwin 
N. Barnes, Charles R. Cronham, 
Walter Damrosch, Arthur J. Dann, 
Howard Clark Davis, Russell V. Mor- 
gan, Dr. James Francis Cook, Dr. 
Frances E. Clark, Russell Carter, Dr. 
Karl Engel, Charles H. Miller. Busi- 
ness manager, David C. King. 
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Not—Just Another Songbook! 


Ready eariy in March 


New! 


Original! 


$1.20 


Per Single Copy 
For Introduction in 
Quantity, 90 Cents 


Examination Copies Sent 
on Request 


Stimulating! 


GEORGE S. DARE 





Songs For The School Year 


FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By George S. Dare 
Director of Music, Curtis High School, New York, N. Y. 


An Analysis of the Book 


The Use in the School 











The Material 
Selection of Material—Only songs are included which are inter- The book is planned primarily for use in unprepared classes of 
esting in ideas and wholesome in sentiment. Junior and Senior High Schools. It also contains songs suitable for: 
Comprehensive in Scope—The songs cover a wide range of (1) Assemblies. 
emotions. Nearly all the great poets and composers are represented. AA... - Clubs ~ | pee om oe. In . will be found 
a also abundant material that correlates with other subjects, viz. : 
ie Se Cee et yy hese Ser: (1) Music Appreciation—songs that illustrate musical forms, 
(1) Individual singing. epochs, and great composers. es . 
(2) Group singing—in homes, clubs, societies, etc. (2) English—songs that illustrate topics in literature, and which 
(3) Community Singing show the relationship between the great poets and musicians. 
, (3) History—songs that illustrate topics in Medieval, English 
Special Attention Is Directed to the Indexes ; and American History. 
I Classified Index. II Alphabetical Index. III Calendar for (4) Languages—songs in Latin, German, French, and Spanish for 
the School Year. use in those classes. 
8vo, cloth—174 Songs with Music—z2Io Pages 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC Co. 
Publishers Western Distributors 
67 West 44th St.—New York, N. Y. 228 South Wabash Ave.—Chicago, IIl. 
te 





School of Music INSTITUTE of 
of the University of Michigan MUSIC EDUCATION 


CuHares A. Sink, President 
Eart V. Moore, Musical Director PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 to August 7 


SUMMER SESSION FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


June 29 - August 21, 1931 OF MUSIC 
. . Voice School Music 

A gathering place for students, teachers, supervisors, 
conductors and directors of Public School Piario Orchestra Conducting 
Music, where instruction in all phases of in- Organ Band Conducting 
strumental and general methods is provided Violin Class Instruction 
under inspiring conditions by a staff of dis- Theory Music Appreciation 
tinguished experts. Harmony Sight Singi 

Coaching and regular lessons in all branches of 
practical music for professionals desiring to Special courses for Directors of Bands and 
“brush up” during the summer. 

= ste : Orchestras. 
University Environment where students from all AM wack etate approved os applicable coward 


parts of the country assemble for special study A 
in their respective lines. certificate or degree. 
For illustrated bulletin descriptive 


Lectures and Concerts, etc. of wide variety and gen- 
of the forty courses in this institute 


eral scope are provided daily. 














. address 
For Special Announcement Director of Summer Session 
sguenduamaneen The Pennsylvania State College 
THE PRESIDENT State College, Pa. 
+ 
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SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE 


Third Biennial Meeting, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
March 24-25-26-27, 1931 






HEADQUARTERS: ANTLERS HOTEL 






Grace V. Witson, Wichita, Kan., President 
Frances Smitu Catrox, Ponca City, Okla., Ist Vice-President 
Saran Wuirte, St. Joseph, Mo., Secretary 
Catuarine E, Strouse, Winona, Minn., Treasurer 
Eucene M. Hauwnet, St. Louis, Mo., Auditor 
J. Luetta Burxuarp, Pueblo, Colo., Director 
Georce Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla., Director 





















































STANLEY S. Errincer, Colorado Springs, and Vice-Pres. and Editor 





Grace V. Wilson, President 





Tuesday Evening, March 24 2:00 Address: “Science, Enemy or Friend to Music?” by 
Registration afternoon and evening. Mezzanine Floor, Franklin Dunham, New York City. ee 
Hotel Antlers Address: “The Growth of Class Piano Instruction,” by 
Otto W. Miessner, Chicago, Illinois. 


8:15 Organ Recital by Mr. Frederick Boothroyd at Grace Program: Cantata, “Spring Cometh” (Kountz), by 


Episcopal Cathedral. - : 7 Elementary Schools, Colorado Springs, Colorado; Stan- 
10:00 Lobby singing: Chauncey King, State Teachers College, ley S. Effinger, Director. 
Flagstaff, Arizona, directing. Address: “The Possibilities of Class Voice Lessons,” 
Wednesday, March 25 by Frantz Proschowsky, Chicago, Illinois. 


4:30 Visiting Exhibits. 


8:00 Registration. ae 6:15 Informal Dinner. Greetings from the state chairmen. 
94) Pecmel coal a _ : ; Program: (a) “Morning Hymn” (Henschel); (b) 
: o opening of the Conference, Ball Room, Antlers “Song of the Gondolier” (Grant-Schaefer); (c) “The 
Hotel. Frank A. Beach, Kansas State Teachers College, Singers” (Bornschein). By eons Tonshere np 
Emporia, Kansas, presiding. John C. Kendel, re lla , 
ner s rw _ -. ge Rage Re a, 8:30 Complimentary Concert, City Auditorium: 1—Over- 
pS er); Gar . _ ~~ & me el ture, “In Bohemia” (Henry Hadley), by Greeley Phil- 
(Turner-Maley) ; Mixed Chorus, The Sleigh harmonic Orchestra. 2—‘“Soliloquy,” for Flute and 
sar eage a me — ao Colorado Springs, Colo- Strings (Bernard Rodgers), Ronald Faulkner, Flutist. 
redo; Stamey &. Emnger, Lurectwr. 3—“Bolero” (Ravel), Greeley Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Address: “Welcome to Colorado Springs,” by Hobart M. ; ni gee™ : ; ‘ 
Corning, Superintendent of Schools, Colorado Springs, 10:30 <UL tine Gee Director of Music, 


Colorado. 
Response: Mrs. Frances Smith Catron, First Vice- Thursday, March 26 
President, Director of Music, Ponca City, Oklahoma. ; 

Greetings from the President: Grace V. Wilson, Di- Ball Room, Antlers Hotel 


rector of Music, Wichita, Kansas. Frances Smith Catron, Supervisor of Music, 
Program: “Fairest Lord Jesus” (German Air Arr. by Ponca City, Okla., Presiding. 
Noble Cain); “Cloud Messenger” (Cesar Cui); “The 9:00 Program: “All Through the Night” (Welch Folk Song, 
Sea Has Its Pearls” (Ciro Pinsuti). By A Cappella arr. by Ella M. Probst); “Moorish Serenade” (Ri- 
Octette, High School, Ponca City, Oklahoma; Mrs. cordi). By Combined Junior High Boys’ Chorus, Colo- 
Frances Smith Catron, Director. rado Springs, Colorado; Stanley S. Effinger, Conductor. 
A Voice Clinic, conducted by Frantz Proschowsky, Chi- Address: “The Challenge of the Rural Schools” by 
cago, Illinois. Samuel T. Burns, Dir. of Music, Medina County, O. 
Address: “What Are the Functions of the Present Day Address: “Joyous Singing Through Happy Approaches 
School Music Administrator,” by George Oscar Bowen, and Vitalized Study,” by Ada Bicking, State Director of 
Director of Music, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Music Education, Lansing, Michigan. 
Program: “Shadow March” (Noble Cain); “Dreams” Program: “Spring Breezes”’—Swedish Folk Song (arr. 
(Wagner). By Mixed Chorus, School for the Blind, by Louis Victor Saar); “Galaway Piper’—Irish Tune 
Colorado Springs; Stanley S. Effinger, Director. (Fletcher); “Play O Gypsy”—Hungarian Folk Song 
(arr. by Deems Taylor); “Chit Chat”—English Folk 
Wednesday Afternoon Song (arr. by Moffatt); “The Pedlar’—Russian Folk 
City Auditorium Song (arr. by Virginia French). By International Girls’ 


Sextette, East High School, Wichita, Kansas; Gratia 


Grace V. Wilson, Presidin , 
. s Boyle, Director. 


1:00 Program: Wedding March, “Ratcharmer of Hamlin” Address: “The Re-evaluation of the Elementary Pro- 
(V. E. Nessler) ; Russian Fantasia (arr. by Theo. Moser gram 9” by John W Beattie Northwestern University 
Tobani). By High School Orchestra, Colorado Springs, Program: Hewers Awele” (Warner) ; “Like Trees” 
Colorado; Fred G. Fink, Conductor. (Boyd); “On Wings of Song” (Mendelssohn). By 
Address and Demonstration: “Correlation of Physical Junior High School Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs, Dis- 
Education and Music Through the Medium of the Folk trict No. 20, Pueblo, Colorado; J. Luella Burkhard, Di- 
Dance,” by Lloyd Shaw, Principal, Cheyenne Mountain rector. 

High School. meen Address: “Evaluating Musical Performance,” by Frank 
Dances: Mie Katoen, Jibi-di Jibi-da, Soldiers’ Joy, Seven Jumps, A. Beach, Dean of Music, State Teachers College, Em- 


Gathering Peascods, Uncle Steve’s Quadrille, Waves of Torry, i. KK. 
Four Dance, Handkerchief Dance, Sweet Kate, Dal Dans, La poria, ansas. 
Fandango, Little Man in a Fix. By Students, Cheyenne Mountain Address: “What We Expect from Radio,” H. Hawlett, 


High School. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Thursday Afternoon 
City Auditorium 


Catharine Strouse, State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas, Presiding 


Program: Girls’ Glee Club, East High School, Denver, 
Colorado; Fareeda Moorhead, Director. 

Address: “Instrumental Music—Training or Education,” 
by Russell V. Morgan, Director of Music, Cleveland, 
Ohio; President, Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence. 

Address: “Shooting at Stars,” by Stephen Deak, Curtis 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Program: March, “Charlie Tarr” (Liscomte) ; Russian 
Overture, “On the Volga” (Ivan Akimenko); March, 
“Spirit of America” (Zamecnik). By Junior High 
School Band, Colorado Springs, Colorado; Burt E. Kib- 
ler, Director. 

Program: Cantata, “Hiawatha’s Childhood” (Ira B. 
Wilson), by Fifth and Sixth Grade Chorus, District No. 
20, Pueblo, Colorado; J. Luella Burkhard, Director. 
Program: Instrumental Music, Denver, Colorado; Ray- 
mon H. Hunt, Conductor. 

Visiting Exhibits. 

Formal Banquet—Antlers Hotel. Lloyd Shaw, Toast- 
master. 

Address: “Greetings from the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee.” (Speaker to be announced.) 

Program: Concerto—“B Flat Major” (Boccherini) ; 
“Intermezzo” (Lalo) ; “Sicilienne” (Faure) ; “Habanera” 
(Ravel) ; “Mazurka” (Deak); “Variations and Phan- 
tasy” on Russian Themes (Popper); “Polonaise de 
Concert” (Popper). By Stephen Deak, Cellist, Curtis 
Institute, Philadelphia. 

Address: “The Place of Music at the International 
World’s Fair,” by Mrs. Anna Shaw Oberndorfer, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Lobby Singing: John W. Beattie, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Directing. 


Friday, March 27 
Ball Room, Antlers Hotel 
Grace V. Wilson, President, Presiding 


Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Report on Radio Survey and “Radio Lessons”, by Jessie 
Mae Agnew, Director of Music, Casper, Wyoming. 


Rhythmic Demonstration in Upper Grades by Pupils 
from District No. 1, Pueblo, Colorado; Roy N. Col- 
lins, Supervisor of Vocal Music. 

Address: “Whence Tonally,” by Victor Berquist, Mc- 
Phail University, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Exhibitor’s Session: Chairman, Eugene Gamble, Chi- 
cago. 


OLORADO SPRINGS is one 
of the premier convention cities 
of the United States, a distinc- 





tion that has been achieved through 
careful planning on the part of city 
officials and the Chamber of Commerce 
and by full utilization of such natural 
advantages as the city possesses. These 
natural advantages a'one are suffi- 
ciently great to place Colorado Springs 
well in the front line of convention 
sites, but meticulous planning was 
essential if the city was to be conspicu- 
ous among its competitors. 

One of the major elements in this 
connection is the municipal auditorium, 
which is used for many large conven- 
tions. When the present building was 
being designed- every attention was 
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Address: “Modern Trend in Music Appreciation,” by 
Margaret Streeter, Camden, New Jersey. 
(Other speakers to be announced.) 


Friday Afternoon 
City Auditorium 
Presiding Chairman to be announced later. 

Program: “Marche Royal” (J. de Smetsky) ; Overture, 
“Peter Schmoll” (C. M. V. Weber); Characteristic In- 
termezzo, “In a Monastery Garden” (Ketelbey) ; Suite, 
“Atlantis” (V. F. Safranek). By Pupils from District 
No. 20 and District No. 1, Pueblo, Colorado; H. C. 
Stillman and Rei Christopher, Conductors. 
Program: Mixed Chorus, Central High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Mrs. Carol A. Pitts, Director. 
Address: “Eurhythmics,” by Mabelle Glenn, Director 
of Music, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Program: March, “Nibelungen” (Wagner); Gems of 
Tschaikowsky (arr. by Tom Clark); Baliet Music and 
Soldiers’ March from “William Tell” (Rossini). By 
High School Band, Colorado Springs, Colorado; Fred 
G. Fink, Conductor. 
Address: “What is Happening to Music and What 
Are We Going to Do About It,” by Edgar B. Gordon, 
University of Wisconsin. 
Program: High School, College and Community Or- 
chestra, State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado; J. 
de Forest Cline, Conductor. 
Introduction of New Officers. 
Visiting Exhibits. 
Dinner for Retiring and New Officers, Directors, State 
Chairmen, and Committee, at City Auditorium. 
Gala Concert: Southwestern Conference Orchestra, 
Russell V. Morgan, Conductor; Southwestern Confer- 
ence Chorus, John C. Kendel, Director. 


PROGRAM 
Symphony in D Minor (First Movement).............. Franck 
Orchestra 
i, I TR asive ens 00h 0nssenen soe insescrssaneewean Cadman 
i, Se GED” cantpecdeeestiebiet hear aw ees 0eteneaceeniel Aredett 
Chorus 
@. Gaede be Giciccccccccccvccsvcsevcscccvesseceeceseces Gluck 
&. Dees Bi G BRM... oc ccccccescsnesedcscsccsvccosenss Bach 
Orchestra 


a. “Chillun Come On Home,” Negro Spiritual....arr. Noble Cain 
b. “The Beetle’s Wedding” 


Chorus 

Camengren, WUeNGs tO AM Tike occiccicccscccesevecesvens Wagner 
Orchestra 

o. “Meme of Cw Siete BI oc cccicescvcccesceves Strickland 

i Oe FN winicke once evcdvndndcsecusues Clokey 
Chorus 

“Procession of the Sardar” from ‘Caucasian Sketches”...... 

ee ee ee Oe eye eee ee I ppolitoff-Ivanoff 

Orchestra 

OR OE NE iki. 0icdcicecnebaanadsussetasesaasoeue Kounts 
Chorus 


Farewell Lobby Singing: George Oscar Bowen, Di- 
rector of Music, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Directing. 





The Municipal Auditorium, Colorado Springs 














Conference 
Publications 





Research Council 
Bulletins 


No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
DUPETUMRETS cccccccccecccese 1S 


No.2—Plan for Granting High 
School Credits for Applied —— 
1 


No. 3—Report on Study of Music 
Instruction in the Public Schools 
of the United States......... 1S 


No.4—Report on Junior = 
CNG  ceccccccccsocecceewe 

No.5—Standard Course for the Ko 
sic Training of Grade Teachers 
(Out of Print) 


No. 6—Report on eee in the Cae. 
Teacher Rural School........ 


No. 7—Survey of Tests & aoe 
ments in usic Education... .15 


No. 8&—College Entrance Credits and 
College Courses in Music .... .15 


No. 9—Standards of Attainment for 
Sight Singing at the End of Ss 
Bim GraGs .ccccccccccccce 


> 10—High School Music cre 


WRCRETO cccccccccccccccccce AS 
No. 12—Contests, Competition and 
Festival Meets ......+ss00. - «AS 


No. 13—Newer Practices and Ten- 
dencies in Music Education.. .15 





Official Committee 


Reports 


No. 1—1930 Report of the Commit- 
tee on Vocal Affairs......... AS 


No. 2—Course of Study in Music 
Appreciation for the First Six 
GUUS ccccececcoccecescece AS 





Bulletins are priced at 10c each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 
*Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 
per hundred copies. 





Book of Proceedings 
(published annually) 


1914 to 1919 Volumes, each. .$1.50 
1920 to 1928, inclusive, each.. 2.00 
(1921, 1922 and 1923 out of print) 


1929 and 1930 Volumes, each 2.50 





Music Supervisors 


Journal 


Subscription fy =~! $1.00 per year; 
subscription in active 
membership in the WE, 
sued in October, December, Febru- 
ary, March and May. 





A the above publication. be 
4 of kt f- 4 wr a beck t0 


Music Supervisors 


National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


Suite 840 











given to acoustic properties, advan- 
tageous seating facilities and conven- 
ience of location. That no error of 
judgment was made in regard to any 
of these points is amply attested by 
the many compliments the city officials 
have received from those who have 
used the municipal auditorium for 
conventions, 

The building, which seats 3,200 per- 
sons, is centrally located. There are 
13 hotels within a radius of four blocks. 
These hotels have 1,043 rooms and can 
accommodate 2,150 persons. There are 
many other hotels within a_ slightly 
greater radius. The auditorium is only 
two blocks from the postoffice and the 
same distance from the two principal 
business streets. Across the street 
from it is the city hall, and Acacia 
park, one of the most popular in Colo- 
rado Springs because of its central 
location, is only two blocks distant. 
The auditorium is one block from a 
street car line and a bus line passes it. 

The stage of the auditorium is one 
of the largest in the country and can 
accommodate several hundred persons. 
The building also contains a number 
of small rooms and a theater for pub- 
lic use. 


From the auditorium to the city 
high school is a distance of but two 
blocks, and there are two large 
churches within a block. The largest 
churches of the city are within a radius 
of five blocks. 

Accessibility is the keynote of Colo- 
rado Springs and its convention facili- 
ties. Just as the auditorium ‘is so 
located as to give quick access to all 
principal points and places in the city, 
so the city itself is easily accessible 
from all points of the country; it is 
but 42Z hours from San Francisco and 
only 52 hours from New York. Owing 
to the network of the Santa Fe rail- 
road throughout the Southwest, any 
point in that section of the country 
affords excellent transportation to 
Colorado Springs. The Denver & Rio 
Grande Western railroad also provides 
transportation by short routes from 
western and southwestern points. The 
city is situated on the Colorado-to- 
Gulf highway and the Pikes Peak 
Ocean-to-Ocean highway. Besides 
these main highways there is an ex- 
cellent network of roads making the 
city accessible by motor from any 
point. 


Hotel Rates at Colorado Springs 


A the Antlers (Conference headquarters): 
Double room with bath: 2 persons $6.00; 
3 persons $8.00. Single room with bath for 1 
person $4.00. Double room with extra cot 


with accommodations for 3 persons $7.00. 

Other hotels, all centrally located, have ac- 
commodations for $1.25 to $2.50 per person 
without bath, and with bath from $1.75 to 
$3.00 per person. 








Our Distance Table 

HE following table shows the trav- 
"Tl an distance to Colorado Springs 
from various points in the Southwest- 
ern Conference. 


SN GE ic vcccencavasesasceadecs 18 hours 
Bi ED i6bteecccansacesdseueeveen 23 hours 
WEEE. sitcouccacdecenereansesaens 14 hours 
Se CAD i accaccasdcoseveeuss 21 hours 
DEE Svcinincaddnseuentsengee 36 hours 
BE, chagveastereenanesdesnarenebs 24 hours 
i COED 1ic0scenhieeeencwnnnennn 23 hours 
BS daciccdsastdnkasssavddncsion 34 hours 
CED ccacdcoenesecredeesnees 34 hours 
EE bi arhecenb ghd ceeessdsaeGuen 36 hours 
Ee CE ii cen ctdcedceneesasnes 22 hours 
PES. asectcsteccecpenknenaes 14 hours 
BEE 656064665 00608 cc dr eESeeRTER 12 hours 
Bi Ms Se ce cerencbcensekaskses 18 hours 
EE wiitcacdiwiscsweesesueees 44 hours 
CE inc ccceddepeccmneessecees 6 hours 
ee rr ee 2% hours 
Be SOD ccktccscvaveseceeeeces 40 hours 
GRSCVERSTE ccc cccccsceccccccecsecee 30 hours 


THE LAST WORDS 

AKE your hotel reservation at 

Colorado Springs now! Elsewhere 
is printed the very attractive rates 
quoted to our delegates during Conven- 
tion week at the headquarters hotel, the 
Antlers. This homelike and centrally 
located hotel will please you in every 
respect. Large airy rooms, wonderful 
view of the mountains, excellent meals, 
and courteous employees will make your 
visit to Colorado Springs memorable. 

The 500 students chosen for the grand 
concert on Friday night are now doubt- 
less very familiar with their music. Su- 
pervisors should urge them to study 
carefully all markings in the orchestra 
score and all directions for the chorus. 
A party in honor of the orchestra and 
chorus is being arranged at the Ant- 
lers Hotel, to follow the concert. This 
is in charge of the Student Organiza- 
tion of the Colorado Springs High 
School under the supervision of Miss 
Ruth Bateman and Mr. Olin P. Lee. 
This organization promises the visiting 
young people a real party. 

Large assemblies will be held in the 
City Auditorium which is but three 
blocks from the Antlers. The head- 
quarters hotel will house all sectional 
meetings and display booths. 

In order to buy a round-trip ticket 
at the special rate it is absolutely neces- 
sary that: (1) You have a certificate 
to present to the agent when you buy 
your ticket; (2) ticket must be vali- 
dated by agent at the regular ticket of- 
fice of the line or lines over which your 
ticket reads, and when validated will be 
good for return. Failure to have re- 
turn ticket stamped by the railroad agent 
before boarding the train may cause em- 
barrassment and require payment of ad- 
ditional fare. 

Certificates entitling bearer to the fare 
and one-half rate are issued only to 
paid-up members, but are good also for 
dependent members of the certificate 
holder’s family. 

The program, printed in this issue, 
could hardly be improved upon. Every 
phase of public school music will be 
capably handled by an expert in his or 
her particular line. 

Come prepared to enjoy and enlighten 
yourself during the Third Biennial Con- 
ference of the Southwestern. of 
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CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: 


June 22-July 31, 1931 


For Supervisors and Teachers of Music 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features 


Theoretical and applied music. 

Northeastern Ohio orchestra and 
band. 

Choral literature. 

Over 200 courses in other fields 
of study. 

Recreation in a delightful city. 


Demonstration classes, grades one to 
eight. 

Music methods for all grades. 

Music appreciation. 

Graduate courses leading to the 
master’s degree. 

Dormitories. 


Write for detailed information to 
Russell V. Morgan, School of Education 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland: The Vacation City—Cool, Clean and Comfortable” 











A a of New Material 


Glee Club and 
Assembly Singing 


“EVERYBODY SING” 
2 BOOK 
| Edited by Kennetu S. CLarK 


An Event in Community Song Books! 
Songs for Mixed Voices | Negro Spirituals 














Male Chorus Mountain Ballads 
Unison Singing Cowboy Songs 
Greetings Hymns and Carols 
Play Songs Patriotic Songs 


Many heretofore unavailable in book form together 
with a goodly portion of copyright material. 








Buy from your local dealer 25¢ Liberal discount in Quantities 











STARTED RIGHT / 








rs miniature bandsmen of the City School Band 
and Orchestra, Buckhannon, West Virginia, were 
given a flying start when Vega-Odell instruments were 
selected for them. 

After careful study and testing, Mr. Bartlett L. Lyons, 
their instructor, found them to be the easiest playing, 
truest toned, and best valued reed, brass, and percussion 
instruments available. Hundreds of school bands and 
orchestras throughout the country are making better 
progress due to Vega-Odell equipment. 





THE VEGA CO., 


Send for 151 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me catalogs of Vega-Odell instru- 
Catalogs ments for school bands and orchestras—also your 


latest Bargain List. 
and Bargain INGER. cc ccccccccccccccccccccsccccscceseecceceeesence 


Liste today. | Gitedt........cccc--ssssssscccseeerernesessesesseess 

















Send for Complete Catalog of Unusual Songs and Books 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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NEW DITSON P 


THE GLENN GLEE CLUB BOOK FOR 
YOUNG MEN 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 
Cloth, $1.25 


Designed with particular reference to its use in High Schools and 
Prep Schools, wherever music of character and quality has place. 
Out of her rich experience Miss Glenn has made a happy selec- 
tion of famous and beautiful melodies ranging from Bach, Schu- 
bert and Schumann to modern folksongs. All are simply and 
effectively arranged with difficulty reduced to a minimum. 


VITAL MUSIC FOR YOUNG MEN 
> E>) 
IN WIDE AND SUCCESSFUL USE 
The Glenn Glee Club Book for Girls 
The Glenn Glee Club Book for Boys 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 
Each, cloth, $1.25 





A TRIP TO EUROPE 
A Short Musical Entertainment for Boys and Girls by 
J. C. Macy and Edith Lang 
Paper, 60 cents 


An imaginary tour of boy and girl tourists, simple to 
prepare and easy to sing. Three scenes. 





THE DUKE OF VOLENDAM 


Operetta in two acts for High Schools and Amateur 
Societies. Music by Augustus C. Knight. Book by 
Leon Dadmun. Vocal score with insert Libretto. 


Paper, $1.50 





ELEMENTARY MUSIC THEORY 
By Ralph Fisher Smith. (Music Students Library) 
Cloth, $1.50 


Simple, systematic and complete, it is written in such a remark- 
ably clear yet attractive style that it can be used successfully in 
either class or individual work with children as well as adults. 
While primarily designed as a class text-book, it is so readable 
that it makes an ideal self-instruction book in Theory. Most 
enthusiastically recommended. 


i 














7 - 





VOCAL CHAMI 


For Small Groups and A Ca 


A valuable series of choruses derived from the works of 
These numbers appear at a time of increasing and couniry 
and will provide material of precisely the quality now sous 


No. 
12,091 
14,432 
12,922 
14,305 
14,424 
14,403 
14,404 
14,433 
12,409 
14,405 
14,434 
14,406 
14,407 
14,414 
14,427 
13,930 
14,409 
12,309 
12,411 
14,167 
14,435 
14,410 
14,426 
13,647 
13,953 
14,436 
13,813 
13,238 
13,929 
13,931 
13,235 
3,069 
14,411 
3,070 
14,437 
12,096 
12,557 
13,883 
14,321 
14,130 
14,438 
14,412 


Composer 


First Seri 


Title 


Arne, Thomas (Bantock) Where the bee suc 





Alsatian Carol (Gaul) 


Which is the prop 
Victory (When thi 


Basque Melody (Weaver) Carol of the flower 


Bach-Criiger 
Bach-Neumark 
Bateson, Thomas 
Beethoven, L. van 
—— (Harris) 
Bennet, John 
Brahms, Johannes 


Byrd, William 

Danby, John 

Ford, Thomas 
Gibbons, Orlando 
Giorgi, Giovanni 
Grieg, Edvard (Harris) 
(Matthews) 
Lassus, Orlando 
Morley, Thomas 








—— (Harris) 

—— (Page) 

—— (Payson) 

Old English (Harris) 
—— (Koemmenich) 
—— (Matthews) 

—— (Matthews) 

Old French (Harris) 
Palestrina, Giovanni da 








Pearsall, Robert L. de 
Praetorius, Michael 
(Manney) 
Reger, Max 
Schumann, Robert 
Stewart, Sir Robert P. 
Vecchi, Orazio 





Jesu, priceless treas 
If thou but suffer 
Those sweet deligh 
Vesper hymn 
Vesper hymn 

All creatures now 
The Bridegroom 
Thy heart so mild 
Farewell 

Hail, O hail, true 
Fair Flora qecks th 
Since first I saw y 
The silver ewan 
Gloria et honore 
Ave, maris stella ( 
Ave, maris stella ( 
Matona, lovely ma 
My bonny lass 
Now is the month 
Now is the month 
Now is the month 
Now is the month 
So sweete is shee 
Summer is a-comir 
Once I loved a ma 
From Oberon to F 
Griselidis 
Adoramus te Chris 
Ah! you would see 
O bone Jesu 
When Allen-a-Dal 
Lo, how a rose 

Lo, how a rose 
The Virgin's slumt 
The Virgin's slumt 
The rose stood bat 
The bells of St. M 
Let every hear: be 





- 


——— 





Boston Oliver Ditson: 
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PUBLICATIONS 


=== The String Players Ensemble Repertory 


For Four Violins with Piano Accompaniment. Viola 


AMBER MUSIC ‘en ed arange by Raden 


GRADE ONE—FIRST POSITION 








»s and A Cappella Choruses I. Ten Simple Pieces (Prep- II. Ten Folk Melodies 
aratory) III. Ten Familiar Melodies 
the works of the greatest masters, ancient and modern. Violin IV, Viola and "Cello, IV. Ten Miniature Classics. 
ug and country-wide interest in the art of choral singing, Open Strings or Easy Fin- 
uality now sought for by discriminating choral conductors. gering 


Price: Separate String Parts, complete, 20 cents each; 
Piano Score, 50 cents 





irst Series 
Title Voice Price THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


re the bee sucks SSA 10 





















































sh is the properest day to sing? SATB 10 SERIES 
ry (When the children went to play) SATB -10 No. 41—Down the Country Lane (Grade IV-V)...Hugo Felix 
| of the flowers TTBB 10 Full Score, $1.50; Small Orchestra and Piano, 75 cents; Full Orchestra 
priceless treasure SATB BR . and Piano, $1.00; Extra Parts: Piano, 25 cents, other parts, 
I ffer God to guide thee SATB 10 — 
— _ “chiahed 1 lili 8 pon rT No. 42—Tyrolienne (Grade IV-V).......eese00. Hugo Felix 
a gee ae : Full Score, $1.25; Small Orchestra and Piano, 75 cents; Full Orchestra 
er hymn SATB 10 and Piano, $1.00. Extra parts, Piano, 25 cents, 
er hymn SSAA 10 ; other parts, 15 cents each. 
reatures now are merry minded SSATB mi {The Mill, Op. 92, No. 2 (Grade IIT-IV).... 
Bridegroom SSAA Vy No. 43-2 greet ete t eee ees Joachim Raff 
bh ‘ld 10 ; ] Music of the Spheres, Op. 17, No. 2 (Grade 
“’ a Se rr eae eer Anton Rubinstein 
© bait tee Sail —— 15 Two pieces for string orchestra, arranged by Karl Rissland. 
O hail, true bo y SATS 5 Full Score, $1.25; Strings and Piano, 75 cents. Extra parts, Piano, 
Flora jecks the flowery vale A(orT) TB 10 25 cents, other parts, 15 cents each. 
first I saw your face STTBB .10 
silver ¢wan SSATB .10 
a et honore SATB 15 NEW BAND NUMBERS 
maris stella (Hail, thou Star) — 10. GOUNOD, Charles—Prelude to Faust—Symphonic Band 
maris stella (Hail, thou Star) Trss -10 Series No. 10. (Arr. by Richard L. Halle.) Class C 
na, lovely maiden SATB 15 required number in National Band Contests for 1931; 
onny lass SSATB 15 also recommended on the Selective List for Class D or 
is the month of Maying SSATB .10 Junior High Schools in State Contests. 
is the month of Maying SSAA Af | Small Band (including four-staff Conductor's part). .$2.50 
is the month of Maying TTBB 10 | Full Band (including four-staff Conductor's part)... 3.50 
is the month of Maying SSAA 08 | we Band (including four-staff Conductor's na 
re OU skunedessss4eb erat sesame seenbucewas 
rong on a , Extra parts 25 cents each; extra Conductor's part 50 cents. 
1 2 rs por “ fai 15 MEYERBEER, Giacomo—Torchlight Dance No. 4. (Fack- 
loved a maiden fair TTBB . eltanz No. 4.) (Arranged by Gustav Hinrichs.) 
Oberon to Fairyland TTBB .10 Symphonic Band Series, No. 12. On Selective List for 
lidis _ SSAA m National Band Contests, 1931, Class A and B Bands. 
amus te eg SATB -10 — oe (including four and six-staff Conductor's 
7ou woulc see SATB ms rt) CORSO SEOS ESSE ELE SSOSEEEESOOC LOOSE SEOS 4.00 
ne Jesu SATB .08 Full Band (including four and six-staff Conductor's 
1 Allen-a-Dale went a-hunting SATB 15 part) Coe eccerceesececerseereseeseeeseseses 6.00 
a Senehaue Band (including four and six-staff Con- 
DW a rose SATB A 
ies ia tee ona 08 er eee 7.50 
ai il NICOLAI, Otto—-Overture from The Merry Wives of 
Virgin's slumber song SATB ms Wind S coeds Cet Guie oF b 
Seats deatieandaih oun 15 /indsor—Symphonic Ban eries No. 9. (Arr. by 
— me ‘ Richard L. Halle.) On Selective List for National 
ose stood bathed in dew TTBBB 08 Band Contests for 1931, Class A and B Bands. 
ellis of St. Michaels SATBB Bs Small Band (including four-staff Conductor's part).. 3.00 
very heart be merr SATB 15 Full Band (including four-staff Conductor's part).... 4.50 
} y ’ 
Symphonic Band (including four-staff Conductor's 
Nn pene eee tk OR REDS RIDES CLD 6.00 
— | Extra parts, 40 cents each; extra Conductor's part 75 cents. 
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Supervisors Orchestra Teachers 
Instructors of Musical Instruments 


The best book for training a young orchestra (with band parts) in class playing or 
individual study is 


GROUNDWORK 
ORCHESTRAL TRAINING 


By Claude Rader 


It’s the outstanding work for class instruction and ensemble playing with piano 
accompaniment. 

Each part a comprehensive, individual, elementary method. 

Among dozens of other original features are: 


of the other parts are different only to the 14th page. On these pages are 


The table of contents is from the violin part, and the table of the | 
instructions and exercises particularly for the instrument the part is for. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 

















Page Pap 
Soth fg PUD ccc ccc cc cccccctnoccccocccccccescoccseves 3 Lesson 27 + ~ 
Dictionary of Musi en ee a am ‘ Playtiong Welts”.....c:scseccessccesccesseoss a _ Everything a begin 
cal Terms. tame 8. ennan ner of the study of 
, eae o Exercises ca the Derekpmestel Fiabe Wriat.63$9 music should know is 
ene parts of Pan ey ~~ 5 “inion of he Begin & Lame io Toning te explained in the sim- 
the instrument. tome 8 RED Cg, Vili --sespnamesstecieessnsensnens ee 8 plest language. 
Rudiments of Music. "Ta  nuseeet Kinds of Netee--..<..ec-.csosee. e ~" Be Chath .0..0.-esccccccscvocscccseee 87 
i Lesson Lesson 
Explanat ions easy e to ee ass Welles of Mates ond Maste.......<-.-.- P Bowing Exercises .........++eeee+e+eeeeeee $7.59 + 
understand, with ill- Examples of the Different Kinds of Time...... 8 Lesson 32 
ustrations s0 simple a a GE sinacntaenbatencesosmnananmee 9 my my tne tucceuseetronsses 4 
child learns quickly Bee to eld the Tow aalaatiaheahcetiaacaatiattatie oe BEEEMD coccocccccepeccecnqncetsccceccneseos 5&9 e inal charts for 
. . . ow o be tte Poccscccenccoccosecs Lesson 33 Ori 
just what music is. lew to Draw the Bow.. A Study of the Key of G..........,000002-04 60-6 onal taatamananh. 
‘uning t UBD cccccccccsccccesccesccscces 
Lenn 6 the Deen Baw a OO cccsnscescinstnssinnn « Which shows the fin- 
* -~ ing the Down Bow... ....+.2-se0000e0+ PO ag bp he EP SF Gu ccccecesccccoccccecs 63 gering and how each 
The Up Btrebe..nes-covsesevveseeenes ame non 3 tone is made, and 
Instrumentation a —— BD Gcocecccesce Gacgeccecoseccoocccce 65 shows by illustration 
Leaon 9 ag ss of the piano keyboard 
A Study of the E String with Chart......... 19 Nearer My God to Thee 67 A 
Violin Leu 10 to 14, inclusive ro Jo Oc eccceccceccccscesoco the corresponding 
Violi Obl. — the B String......ccccccsssesses 19-27 as ee an 6189 tone on the instru- 
Viola a SPEED vanedsccewsssensensetebineste 69 os with the tone on 
Cello iscsi disiphassa dios hcabiheabianiaansli 69 ¢ piano. 
Bass “<= 
Flute Exercise Introducing 2/4 Time. 
Rondo 
Clarinet no secseeeeeceses + 
Oboe Gun ten... ee B Melody in Os -weessssersssensssssseessesens 
Bassoon a Lemon 41 . 
E} Saxophone The Call ofthe Big fndton Chiefs sccccccsoss 8 Study of the Rey of P Major... ..-v uss With these charts a 
Exercises on the D String - young student learns 
Bb Saxophone Lemon 20 eee 1 ickl h . 
C Melody SIND scicpeumncsussacsenes ue bevececnccosscocosesccooces 7” quic yt e pitch 
Saxophone A Sindy of the G String with Chart......2.0.. 39 0 See 9 and the tone to be 
Cornet Mareh of the Persian Warriors cosecescoecce OD Lesson 44 F produced. 
Exercises on the O String can uieietincmniatiaell 39 = wey ecvecee oO eeecceseccseccccooces o 
L WONCt RIVET ... ce ceccewes error TT Terre . 
Bb Alto The ¥ iii talhisiinindiinh biaaiinintintiieais n Lesson 45 or - 
Piano Exeremes for Developi ing the Vibrato. .... pee ae SOG ...-2.cecccrccgcoccccescers » ses a °° 
‘Lesson 23 Lesson 
= | -- prc Ran asenne caneenen 8 Will O° the Wishes on eapgeenensnnenes % 
Trombone T. C. ee conrennes cn ceamcccenge SCREEN owemncenasmscooeees % There are so many 
Trombone B. C. Woks Tite... coupons voneeseesneesess ‘ Pr NN ONccciscsonesnamscssenininson st original features in 
Horns in F , aremetiCcsemnapeeesa | Dey Io cinicrtcittaiitcinisinanisn g this set of books, they 
Tenor Banjo | os - will have to be seen to 
Drums, Tympani Lame 2% Tomeraile Trey 2a be understood. Let 
and Bells Bsorcns Unng Quarter et. 2200000°0°0°2 RA banee cecesssesceseeees q wecend FREE a cam- 
Cuvths WERE, 5. ©. juten tear Meats Conclan, — ple violin part. 


A complete set of parts will be sent on approval, Write for sample first violin part. 


Piano Part $1.00 Other Parts 75c each 


1015 WainatSereete JENKINS MUSIC CQ, = xssmscity, me. 
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CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 
Tenth Meeting /First Biennial}, Los Angeles 


March 30-31—April 1-2, 1931 


HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL BILTMORE 


Herman Trutner, Jr., Oakland, Cal., President 
Mrs. Gertruve B. Parsons, Los Angeles, Cal., Ist Vice-President 


S. Grace Gantt, Berkeley, Cal., Secretary and Treasurer 
F. F. Jerrers, San Jose, Cal., Auditor 


Louis Woopson Curtis, Los Angeles, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 





Herman Trutner, Jr., President 





made to the program for the 1931 

meeting of the California Confer- 
ence since the publication of the Mid- 
Winter issue of the JourNnaL. Below 
we give an outline which is practically 
complete, although it is likely that other 
additions will be made which will fur- 
ther enhance the interest and value of 
the three-day session. 

According to reports from the treas- 
urer, memberships are coming in satis- 
factorily and all evidence indicates a 
large attendance of supervisors. All 
available display space has been engaged 
by exhibitors who will afford one of the 
finest displays of school music materials 
that has ever been seen in this section. 

Come to Los Angeles March 30! 


THE PROGRAM 


Sunday, March 29 
AFTERNOON: 2:00—Preliminary Meeting: 
Educational Council. 


Monday, March 30 
Morninc: 9:00—Registration. 10:00— 
General Session: Miss Helen Heffer- 
nan, Chief Division of Rural Educa- 
tion, California State Department of 
Education, presiding officer. Address 
of Welcome: Representative of City 
Government of Los Angeles. Greet- 
ings: Louis Woodson Curtis, Direc- 
tor, Division of Music, Los Angeles 


| xe additions have been 


City Schools. Response: Herman 
Trutner, Jr. President California 
Conference. Music: String and 


Woodwind Ensemble, Santa Monica 
High School, Ethel Brooks Giampaolo, 
director: Address: Vierling Kersey, 
State Superintendent of Schools. Ad- 
dress by Russell V. Morgan, Director 
of Music, Cleveland, Ohio; President 
of National Conference. 

AFTERNOON: 1:30—General Session: 
Herman Trutner, Jr., presiding officer. 
Music: Los Angeles Le Conte Junior 
High School Troubadours, Mae 


March, Nineteen Thirty-one 


Wheeler Nightingale, director. Ad- 
dress: Miss Helen Heffernan. 2:00— 
Section Meetings: Junior High 
School, Instrumental, Rural Schools. 
EVENING: 7:00—Banquet and Recep- 
tion: Bruce A. Findlay, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, toastmaster. 


Tuesday, March 31 

Morninc: 9:30—General Session: Mrs. 
George Herbert Clark, member of the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education. 
Discourse and Demonstration: “The 
Junior High School Boys Glee Club,” 
by Genevieve Rorke. Address: Dr. 
Edwin A. Lee, Vocational Education 
Division, University of California at 
Berkeley. Discourse and Demonstra- 
tion: “Instrumental Class Teaching,” 
Lewis D’Ippolito. Pomona College 
Men’s Glee Club, Mr. Ralph Lyman, 
director. 


AFTERNOON: 1:30—Junior Orchestra of 


the Los Angeles Elementary Schools, 
Jennie L. Jones, supervisor. Elemen- 
tary School Chorus. 

EvENING: 7:00—Informal Dinner: In- 
strumental teachers. 


Wednesday, April 1 
MorninG: 9:30—Section Meetings: ELE- 
MENTARY, Mrs. Mae Knight Siddell, 
Santa Monica, presiding. (A) Ad- 
dress: “Music in the Activity Cur- 
riculum,” by Laverna L. Lossing, 
Supervisor of Music Training, U. C. 
L. A. (B) Demonstration: Elemen- 
tary School Instrument Making, 36th 
Street School, Los Angeles, Jessie E. 
Marker, director. (C) Address: “Crea- 
tive Work in Elementary Schools,” 
by Lillian Mohr, Instructor of Music, 
Pasadena Schools. 
Senior Hicu, (A) Piano Discourse 
and Demonstration. Irene Cronkite, 
Piano Department, Santa Monica 
High School. (B) Harmony Dis- 
course and Demonstration, Julia 
Howell, Department of Harmony, 


U. S.C. (C) Voice and Song Dem- 
onstration, Glee Clubs, Long Beach 
Polytechnic High School, Raymond 
Moremen, Director. 

CoL.ece, Addresses by: Charles Den- 
nis, Director of Music, College of 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif.; Arthur W. 
Poister, Organist, Redlands Univer- 
sity. 

AFTERNOON: 1:30—General Session: 
Herman Trutner, Jr., presiding officer. 
Address: “Radio and Music Educa- 
tion,” by Arthur S. Garbett, Chairman 
Advisory Board, Standard Broadcast; 
“International Music at World’s Fair,” 
Mrs. Anna Shaw Oberndorfer; Ad- 
dress on the Anglo-American Con- 
ference. Business Meeting. 

EvENING: 8:00—Southern California 
Conference Chorus, Earle S. Blakes- 
lee, conductor. Los Angeles All-City 
High School Orchestra, Dr. Edmund 
A. Cykler, conductor. Fremont High 
School A Cappella Choir, Ida E. Bach, 
conductor. 


Program 

First Movement from the D Minor 
Symphony, Cesar Franck. Orchestra. 

May Day, Frederick Stevenson. Chorus 
and Orchestra. 

Adagio for String and Woodwinds, 
Mozart. Orchestra. 

Indian Suite, MacDowell. Orchestra. 
(a) Legend. 
(b) Love Song. 

Listen to the Lambs, Nathaniel Dett. 
Chorus. 


Two Roses, César Cui. A Cappella 
Choir. 
Autumn, Gretchaninov. A Cappella 
Choir. 


Echo Song, Orlando di Lasso. A Cap- 
pella Choir. 

Seguidilla, Charles Vincent. Chorus. 

Omnipotence, Schubert, Chorus and 
Orchestra. 
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Write today for 


FITZSIMONS 
Operettas on Approval 


Tulip Time is one of the pret- 
tiest, easy operettas ever writ- 
ten; 2 acts. 

Pickles has been given all over 
the world with outstanding 
success; 3 acts. 

Purple Towers has an unusually 
interesting plot; prologue and 
3 acts. 

Robin Hood, Inc., is very funny 
and works up splendidly; 3 acts. 

Once in a Blue Moon stages 
beautifully and has captivating 
music; 3 acts. 


Price of each, $1.50. 


NEW! 


New! 12 Little Art Songs for 
Children, by Carl Busch. Min- 
ijature classics. 2 part treble. 
(Second part ad lib). Verses 
by Stevenson and others. $.75. 

New! Hymn and Processional for 
Symphonic Band, by Carl Busch. 
Very valuable addition to mod- 
ern band literature. $3.00. 





The Whole Community 
e 


a 


Group from UP IN THE AIR as staged by Miss Lola M. Burton, 


Suprv., Great Bend High School, Kansas. 
acts. Price $1.50. 


The operetta is in two 


Singing Games and Folk Dances 
By Neva L. Boyd 


Each book contains music for games and dances and is illustrated 
in color. Here is exceptionally interesting material for kindergarten, 
school room and playground. Price $1.25 each. 


Old English and American Games 
Folk Dances and Gymnastic Play 
Folk Dances of Denmark and Sweden 
Folk Dances of Bohemia and Moravia 


Write for descriptive circular. 
Write today for catalog and selections on approval of 


operettas, cantatas, octavo numbers and band and or- 
chestra material. State grade and type wanted. 





An Operetta is the thing wherein to catch the interest of 


Everyone a Success 


Everywhere 


The Bells of Capistrano has 
picturesque, historical setting, 
but lively modern plot; 3 acts. 

Ichabod Crane is full of real 
humor and has exceptionally 
good score. Price, each, $1.50. 


For Junior High Schools 


The Tea House of Sing Lo. 
Here is one of the cleverest 
little operettas ever staged. 
It is very simple and easy to 
give but always makes a big 
hit; 2 acts. $1.25. 


NEW! 

New! Dreams of Spring, 
Strauss-Saar. 3-part arrange- 
ment for women’s chorus of 
“Waltzes from Die Fleder- 
maus.” $.15. 

New! Snowflakes, Adolph Wei- 
dig. 3-part treble number of 
great delicacy. Whimsical 
text. $.15. 

New! Song of the North Wind, 
Robert Gomer Jones. Mixed 
voices. Colorful—broad, 
sweeping rhythm. $.15. 





H.T. F ITZSIMONS COMPANY, Dept. S, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 



























NOW reduced 20% 


540 IS TODAY’S PRICE 


for the A. FONTAINE 
ALL-METAL CLARINET 


17-Key, 6-Ring Boehm —In Case 


This is, unquestionably, the SUPREME value in a Metal 
Clarinet! But don't make the mistake of judging it 
just by its sensationally low price. Judge it rather by its 
splendid tone, its keenly accurate intonation, its smooth, 
dependable mechanical action. Consider, too, the years 
of service assured by its almost indestructible all-metal 
construction. And don't forget the beauty of its clean- 
cut lines and polished nickel-plated finish. Then the price 
means something! If your dealer doesn’t stock the A. 
Fontaine Metal Clarinet, he can easily order one in for 
you on trial, with no obligation to either of you. Or you 
can order from us direct if you prefer. But don’t fail to 
see and try this amazing Clarinet before you make your 
final choice! 


Model No. M522 (pictured) is built in standard 17-key, 
6-ring Boehm System, Key of Bb Low Pitch (A-440) 
and the price, complete in sturdy keratol velvet-lined 








Order Now 
on 6 Days’ Trial! 
Send $1.00 good-faith deposit and 


we will ship an A. Fontaine Clari- 
net C. O. D. for balance with 





rivilege of 6 Days’ Trial outside ° 

| eee Co.'s office. Your money carrying case, 1s.. . $40.00 
stays right there for 6 days, ready Se ES ES SS ED SS SD ES a GS ee ee 
for instant refund if you don't find THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. MSJ-2 


the A. Fontaine Clarinet incompara- 
ble value. You risk nothing! 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 Broadway Brooklyn, N.Y. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I enclose $1.00 good-faith deposit and ask -_ to send me C. O. D., 
P: 


with privilege of 6 Days’ Examination outside ress Co.'s office, the new 
No. M522 A. FONTAINE Boehm System Metal Clarinet in case. 


Ne 


\ ADDRESS 
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April 6-7-8, 1931 


NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 
Second Biennial Meeting, Spokane, Wash. 


HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL DAVENPORT 


Francis Dickey NewenHam, Seattle, Wash., President 
Marcuerite V. Hoop, Helena, Mont., Ist Vice-President 
JupirH Manon, Boise, Idaho, 2nd Vice-President 
Heten Bovucuer, Seattle, Wash., Secretary 
Estuer Jones, Seattle, Wash., Treasurer 


Rosert R. Watsu, Portland, Ore., Auditor 


Roy E. Freesurc, Missoula, Mont., Director 





Frances Dickey Newenham, President 





10:00 


7:30 


12 :30 








Sunday, April 5 
Morning 
Registration—Davenport Hotel. 
Evening 
Vesper Service. 
Instrumental Ensemble: State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington; Karel Havlicek, Director. 
Choral Organization: Spokane, Washington; Arthur 
Biggs, Director. 
Hymn Singing in Lobby. 
Monday Morning 
Registration—Davenport Hotel. 
Opening of Conference— Marie Antoinette Room, 
Davenport Hotel; Maude Garnett, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, presiding. 
Music: All City Grade School Orchestra, John Dickin- 
son, Director. 
Address of Welcome: “What Contribution Can Music 
Make to the Curriculum of the Modern School,” Or- 


ville C. Pratt, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Washington. 
Response: Frances Dickey Newenham, University of 


Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Demonstration: Song Interpretation (Conference mem- 
bers participating), Ethel Henson, Supervisor of Music, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Demonstration: Two-part Singing—class of pupils from 
Whitman School, Spokane; Francis Featherstone. 
Luncheon—Officers and Board of Directors. 


Monday Afternoon 
Mrs. Anne Landsbury Beck, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Oregon, presiding. 
“A Cappella Choir in High School” (Demonstration 
Choir and Conference members participating), Einar 
Lindbloom, Broadway High School, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 
“A Feasible Credit Course in the Small High School.” 
Demonstration: Conducting (Conference members par- 
ticipating). 
Visit Exhibits. 
Singing in the Lobby. 

Tuesday Morning 
Letha L. McClure, Director of Music, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, presiding. 
Music: Spokane Public Schools. 
Round Table Discussion of following Junior High 
School subjects. (Speakers to be announced later.) Sub- 
jects —“Plan of Organization,” “Materials,” “Voice 
Classification,” “School Activities, Assemblies, Clubs, Op- 
erettas, Programs, etc. 
“Shall we develop Music Appreciation through Facts or 
Experiences?” Kathleen Munro, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 
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1:30 


» w& 
Ss 


6 :30 


10:30 


9:00 


11:00 


2:00 


8:00 


Tuesday Afternoon 
Joseph A. Finley, Supervisor of Music, Oregon City, 
Oregon, presiding. 
Music: Girls Double Sextette—University of Idaho, 
Moscow. 


“Gaining the Community Support for School Music Ac- 
tivities.” Charles R. Cutts, Supervisor of Music, Ana- 
conda, Montana. 


“Class Instrumental Instruction.” 
cago, Illinois. 

Demonstration : 
Visit Exhibits. 


Rehearsal of Northwest High School Orchestra (open 
to Conference members). 


Informal Dinner (for all Conference members). 


“Proposed Plans for International Demonstration of 
Public School Music in Connection with the Century 
of Progress Exposition, Chicago, 1933,” Anne Faulkner 
Oberndorfer, Chicago, Illinois. 

Report from Anglo-American Conference. 

Singing in the Lobby. 


Otto Miessner, Chi- 


Instrumental Class Instruction. 


Wednesday Morning 


Roy Freeburg, University of Montana, Missoula, pre- 
siding. 

Music. 

“Preparation, Intent, and Content of Degrees for Mu- 
sical Folk.” Dr. J. J. Landsbury, Dean of the School of 
Music, University of Oregon. 

“What Music Training does the Supervisor Consider 
Essential for the Normal School to give the Grade 
Teacher.” 

“What Musical Training can the Normal School give 
the Prospective Teacher.” Esther Church, Southern 
Oregon State Normal School, Ashland. 


Business Meeting: election of officers. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


Marguerite Hood, State Director of Music, Helena, 
Montana, presiding. 

“Rural School Music—Its Problems and Responsibili- 
ties.” 

“Recent Progress in Rural 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon.” 
“Musical Training of Rural Teacher.” 

“County Music Supervision.” 

Demonstration: “Music Appreciation in the One-Room 
Rural School.” Ethel Hiscox. 


School Music—Montana, 


Wednesday Evening 


Northwest High School Orchestra, Glenn Woods, Oak- 
land, California, Director. 
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LESTER 





Extraordinary power and 
beautiful lasting tone—two 
reasons why the new Lester 
8’x10” Concert Grand is 
ideal for school use. Write 
for special introductory 
prices and terms. 


LESTER PIANO CO. 
1306 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 











SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


AND 


BAND COLLECTIONS 


' 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

' 

} Books for Bh clarinets and 

: Bh cornets, and all saxophones 

‘ ORCHESTRA 

+ © Jacobs’ Folio of Classics (3 Vol’s). 15 numbers 

: in each volume. 

| CJacobs’ Folio for School Orchestras (3 Vol’s). 

' positions in each volume. 

*' © Jacobs’ Loose Leaf Collection of Standard 

: Marches (3 Vol’s). 15 excellent marches in 

‘ each volume. 

’ BAND 

: © Jacobs’ Band Book of Classics, No 1. 16 

8 — -famous selection 

| © Jacobs’ School and Community Band Book. 

‘ 16 easy original compositi 

' ©) Jacobse’ Band Book of Military Marches, No. |. 

: 16 Mh marches. 

ORCHESTRA AND BAND 

' © Jacobs’ Album of Master Classics. 14 compo- 

: sitions of the master composers. 

+ © Jacobs’ Ensemble. 14 easy original compositions. 

| CO Jacobs’ Evergreen Collection (of SO famous 
Old Songs). 

' ©) Jacobs’ Concert Album. 14 light concert pieces. 

: a 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

: 

‘ 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

‘ 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 


OO IN MELODY LAND (Violin and Piano). 
First pieces for young violinists. 
Supervisors of Music: 
Check the collections of which you de- 
sire Ist violin or solo trumpet sample 
parts, instrumentation and prices. Sent 
FREE, postpaid 
WALTER JACOBS, INC. - 
Publishers of ‘Jacobs’ Orchestra Mont ~ 
and "Jacobs" Band Monthly.” (Each $2.00 
the year.) 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CONVERSE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 
Spartanburg South Carolina 
Four-year courses, B. Mus. Degree 
Public School Music Diploma 
Special Music Education Courses 
Piano, Voice, Violin, and Organ 

Teachers of National 7 


Artists Concerts and Ann 
Music Festival 


Address: REGISTRAR FOR CATALOGUE 
Institutional member, National Association of 
Schools of Music 
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Come to Spokane—April 6, 7, 


UST a final word of greeting! 
This is our last message to you 
through the JourNat before the 
Conference convenes. Your presence at 
Spokane April 6-8 is vital to you, and 
to the full success of the splendid pro- 





GRACE E. P. HOLMAN 
Supervisor of Music 
Spokane, Wash. 


gram announced in this issue by our 
President. The Conference needs you 
and your ideas; you in return will de- 
rive inspirational and practical values, 
and a_ sense of through 
having assumed your share of responsi- 
bility for the organization that repre- 
sents you. 

Plans are well in hand and a great 
meeting is promised. Local newspapers 
are actively supporting the Conference, 


satisfaction 





and as in 1928 are creating interest by 
publishing advance news notices. 

We know the members of the 200- 
piece Northwest High School Orchestra 
will be thrilled to learn through the 
JouRNAL that Monday morning upon 
their arrival in Spokane they will break- 
fast at the official hotel as the guests 
of Mr. Davenport. Immediately follow- 
ing breakfast they will register at the 
Masonic Temple (five minutes walk), 
where rehearsals for the next two days 
will be conducted. Visiting members 
will be guests in private homes, where 
they will have dinners and breakfasts. 
Luncheon will be served down town 
through courtesy of the Chamber of 
Commerce, music clubs and _ various 
hotels. 

For further details, see us at Spokane, 
April 6-7-8! 

Grace E. P. Hotman. 


EPORTS from the membership 

campaign show marked interest in 
the coming Spokane meeting. The rate 
at which memberships are coming in 
would indicate a large attendance with 
perhaps twice the number of members 
we had two years ago. 

Railroad rates—one and one-half fare 
for the round-trip—will be offered to 
all Conference members. Railroad cer- 
tificates will be mailed by the treasurer 
upon receipt of dues. 

The program as printed on the pre- 
ceding page is subject to change, and 
several additions are to be made. 

Frances Dickey NEWENHAM, 
President. 
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Public School Music 


for Teachers and Supervisors 


SUMMER SESSION CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
June 26 to August 7, 1931 


SUBJECTS OFFERED: Chorus conducting, vocal ensemble, rote songs (studied with 
regard to appropriateness to the voice and mind of the child), voice (in groups), 
solfeggio, harmony, counterpoint, history of music, acoustics of music, technique of 
orchestral instruments, ensemble problems, methods, apprentice teaching, group 
lessons in string and wind instruments. Individual lessons in voice, organ, piano 
and all instruments of the symphony orchestra. 


Wide range of subjects, offered by other departments, in Psychology and Educa- 
tion, Fine Arts, Industrial Arts, Architecture, and Engineering. 


For catalog, address Director of Summer Sessions 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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JENKINS 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE SERVICE 








a 


a 
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MUSIC ‘TEACHERS 


SUPERVISORS OF SCHOOL MUSIC 





Our prices are those established by the manufacturer on all 
standard makes of instruments on which we specialize. Super- 
visors requested to write for a copy of our 


52nd Annual Catalog — Complete— Comprehensive 


Have you tried measuring the results 
of your music instruction ? 


TWO SUPERIOR TESTS IN MUSIC 





Pan-American Band Instruments 


Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical Achievement World’s Foremost Moderately Priced Line 


(for the grades and high school) 





KARL SCHUBERT BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Built up to a standard — and not down to a price 


CLARINETS 


Pan-American—Boston Wonder—Harwood 
Gunckel—Madelon—Kar1 Schubert 


Kwalwasser’s Test of Music Information and 


Appreciation 
(for high schools and colleges) 


Sample sets by mail, postpaid: 
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. OE. chctniceccaskesantidtediemtatiaakel 1 
Kwalwasser-Ruc 6 cents yacemes THE SUPERVISORS’ 
0 gl Er ere ener ere 10 cents > UE foe 
>Genuine Heinrich ALUMINUM | 
— Th. Heberlein Jr. DOUBLE BASS BOOKLETS 
p Violins. Made by -y Prepare for Music ¢ 





Pa master craftsman 
>—the Stradivarius 
Pof today. We spe- 
>cialize in Students \ 
Violin Outfits and 
poffer exceptional 
Pvalues in all price 


For catalogues and prices on these and 
other standard tests in other fields, 
write to: 


Memory Class work. ¢ 
All Band _Instru- 
ments illustrated ¢ 
one side page only. § 
Supplied at cost 2c « 
each. Send for sam- ; 
ple. Supplied in any ¢ 


as 


VUVUVUVuUVYUVUVUVULe 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND SERVICE 
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4 classes. quantity. 
University of lowa 2 
IOWA CITY 
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NORTH CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


Third Biennial Meeting, Des Moines, Iowa 


April 13-14-15-16-17, 1931 
HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL FORT DES MOINES 














Hreeman F. Smitnu, Milwaukee, Wis., President 
Marian Corron, Winnetka, Ist Vice-President 
Evitru M. Ketter, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary 






Harotp E. Winstow, Indianapolis, Ind., Auditor 
Mrs. Ann Dixon, Duluth, Minn., Director 
Davipo E. Mattern, Ann Arbor, Mich., Director 
Watcter AIKEN, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Joserpn E. Mappy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Frank E. Percivar, Stevens Point, Wis., Treasurer 










Gay.Lorp R. HumBercer, Springfield, Ohio, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor 















AFTERNOON—Half-hour music program. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM Thursday, April 16th 



















































HE following outline of the pro- Sectional meetings. : Morninc—Half-hour music program. 
gram is submitted to give the 2:00 o’clock—Three sections of demon- 9:00 to 11r:00—Contribution to the 
delegates a general idea of the strations: (1) The School Orchestra, program by the Exhibitors’ Associa- 
events that are being planned for the (2) Elementary Appreciation, (3) tion. 
ntio rreat ¢ int of de- Junior High Vocal. , . ii P 
Convention. A great ~e wees a a a . 11:00 o’clock—Conference official busi- 
tail is being worked out but ts m 3:00 o’clock—The School Band, Junior ness meeting. 
ready to print at this time. High Appreciation and A Cappella Lancheos 
er : 
t Singing. ‘ 
Monday, April 13th — gt a ee ae Oe AFTERNOON—1I:30 o’clock—General Ses- 
Registration—Hotel Fort Des Moines. {00 Oe ae, ere Se ae sion. Rural choir of 500 voices 
North Central High School Chorus : 


demonstrating the vocal work in the 


Visiting day in the Des Moines pub a hb & 
ond te Neem Cones High Siieel Iowa rural schools, C. H. Fullerton, 


ic scho Ss obDS i yF ¢ I Tes “ss 
lic schools, observing all types o Orchestra. Visit exhibits. 





public school music instruction. E C Des Moi bli director. 
. *VENING— Tt Ss pA es » ’ : 

10:00 P. M.—Singing in lobby of head ics ; — ng — 2:00 o’clock—Demonstration of the 
quarters hotel schools. ; Rochester plan of Sight Reading of 
‘ 10:09 o’clock—Singing in hotel lobby. Music Without Syllables, C. H. Miller 
Tuesday, April 14th Di : , ‘ : 
’ : irecto f M d How: N. 
MorNING—9:09 _o’clock—Opening =o! Hinga, "Supervisor of iam ak 

Conference at General Session in the Rochester, New York. 


ball room of the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel with a half-hour music pro- 
gram. Speeches of welcome by vari- 
ous individuals and an address by 
President Walter A. Jessup, State 
University of Iowa. 


3:00 o’clock—Vocal demonstration, 
Franz Proschowski, Chicago, Illinois. 
Visiting Exhibits. 

EVENING—6: 30 o’clock — Informal ban- 
quet, Professor Edgar B. Gordon, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, toastmaster. An 
interesting program is being worked 
out, the chief speaker being Carl 


Visiting Exhibits 
Luncheon 


AFTERNooON—General Session: Half-hour Sandburg. 
» ¢ sec corr > ’ ° ° . 
music program Address, Tone 10:30 o’clock—Singing in the hotel 
Color, The Language of Imagination, lobby. 


by John Seaman Garnes, McPhail 
School, Minneapolis. 

3:00 o'’clock—Concert by the Des 
Moines public schools. Visiting ex- 
hibits 

Eventnc—Concert, pf aang one d 
3and directed by James Robert Gil- 
lette, and AT, from the State Zanzig, New York City. 


Teachers College, Moorhead, Minne- 11:00 o’clock—Business meeting. 
sota, Daniel Preston, conductor. HENRI VERBRUGGHEN Luncheon. 


10:00 o’clock—Singing in hotel lobby. Condneter Minssatelic Banal 
. 0 ctor ] apolis Symphony Orchestra A NOON — I: ’clock — Half- 
Guest Conductor North Central Orchestra noe Saag 559? Gees alf-hour 


Friday, April 17th 


Morninc—Half-hour music program. 
9:00 to 1r:00—Program dealing with 
the Community Music Potentialities, 
under the chairmanship of Augustus 





Wednesday, April 15th music program. Sectional meetings. 
Morninc—General Session: Half-hour ‘ ; 2:00 o’clock—Three sections of dem- 
music program. HE North Central High School onstrations—High School Harmony, 
Address, “Names of Tones,” by Otto Orchestra, at the time this issue goes Class Piano Instruction and Chamber 
Micsmer ~ — Ye ox Toe Pa: Music. 

: . . 20 violins, 24 violas, i ses, ; , : 
“Does Your Local Press Know Your 6 hess 2 henosonn 2 hee 3 —_ g:00 ¢clech—Rusl Schools, Pago 
Department?” by Helen Hollings- hones. 1 tuba. 8 harps, 2 percussion. The Class and High School Vocal. 
worth flute, clarinet and trumpet sections are 4:00 o’clock—Rural Schools, Piano 
Demonstration—Dalcroze Eurythmics. filled to overflowing. Class and High School Appreciation. 
Address, Charl Williams, Field Secre- State representation as of February | Eventnc—8:00 o’clock—Concert. North 
tary, Legislation Division, N.E.A., 10th: Ohio 10, Michigan 8, Indiana 20, Central we —— Chorus, — 
wry £D ~ site a a Illinois 27, Wisconsin 23, Minnesota 3 ized by Jacob Evanson; guest conduc- 
The Cent »f I rres 2x ‘ — ’ ’ ’ ~ oooh 
hy ee es een North Dakota 1, South Dakota 14, Iowa tor, John Finley Williamson. North 
Vj a hi “i 49, Nebraska 14. Applications for un- Central High School Orchestra, or- 

isiting exhibits. filled sections will be considered until ganized by Joseph Maddy; guest con- 
Luncheon. March 10. ductor, Henri Verbrugghen. 
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Welcome to Des Moines! 

ES MOINES thoroughly appre- 
D ciates the privilege of being host 
city to the hundreds of music super- 
visors, students and guests who will as- 
semble in Iowa’s capital city in April 
for what we confidently hope will be 
the most largely attended and most con- 
structive conference in the experience 
»f the association. 

The central location of Des Moines 
will reduce time of travel and expense 
»f transportation to a minimum. Nine- 
teen radiating lines of stearn railways 
to which is now added a network of 
paved roads will provide most excellent 
means of travel. 

Hotel accommodations are ample; 
good service and reasonable rates pre- 
vail, 

The magnificent million-dollar Shrine 
Temple will provide an auditorium for 
the occasion unsurpassed anywhere. 
The main auditorium has a seating 
capacity of 4,200 with an unobstructed 
view of the stage. The stage itself is 
50x100 feet, of a size to accommodate 
the large choruses and orchestras. The 
Temple is fully equipped with venti- 
lating system, lighting effects and all 
modern conveniences. All meeting 
places will be provided in the immediate 
downtown section within easy walking 
distance of hotels. 

Georce HAMILTON, 
Secretary, Convention Bureau, 
Des Moines Chamber of Commerce. 


Greetings from Des Moines Schools 


ES MOINES and Iowa send 

greetings to the music supervisors, 
students and others who are included in 
the North Central Music Supervisors 
convention meeting in Des Moines in 
April and assure them of our most sin- 
cere welcome to the capital city of our 
state. 

We are honored in this privilege of 
being hosts to those whose splendid 
work gives so much of aesthetic pleasure 
and cultural background not only to the 
young persons throughout the central 
district, but also to hundreds of com- 
munities which they represent in the 
mid-west. 

We are happy to offer to our guests 
the facilities of the Des Moines pub- 
lic schools and to extend to the visit- 
ing supervisors the courtesies due this 
notable organization of musicians. 

Mr. L. E. Watters, supervisor of 
music for the Des Moines public schools, 
adds his welcome and pledges the codp- 
eration of his department in making the 
convention an event replete with pleas- 
ant and profitable experiences. 


J. W. STupEBAKER, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


March, Nineteen Thirty-one 








Why Go to Des Moines? 
N SOS (special delivery) from 
ye honorable editor of this depart- 
ment contains the startling request for 
a “good, peppy, snappy article for the 
JouRNAL, stating reasons why one 
should attend the Conference in Des 
Moines.” 

Now we, in our innocence, had never 
dreamed that supervisors had to be 
“snapped and pepped” into doing any- 
thing which helps them as directly and 
as definitely as attendance at the an- 
nual Conference of those in their own 
profession! In fact, we thought that 
supervisors leaped at the chance (every 





Hotel Fort Des Moines 
North Central Conference Headquarters 


member in the department we know 
best does; furthermore, they think 
they’ve driven a shrewd bargain in value 
received, too) ! 

So, if you have ever once gone to a 
Conference and haven’t been on the 
front row (so to speak) every year 
since then, drinking in all the wisdom 
and newest thoughts and ideas of the 
finest minds of our profession, (we hate 
to say this) it would take higherpow- 
ered sales talk than we are capable of 
pecking off on our Remington to dis- 
lodge you from your comfortable rut! 

BUT—if you’ve only been supervis- 
ing a year or two; if you have never 
yet been to a Conference; if you aren’t 
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quite sure just what this wonderful 
meeting is all about, nor what marvel- 
ous talks and demonstrations are sched- 
uled for this week-extraordinary, de- 
termine this very day that you are going 
to be in Des Moines ready to garner 
all the practical help, all the stimulation, 
all the enthusiasm and inspiration which 
abound at every Conference meeting of 
supervisors. 

You will find your own problems (the 
very questions which confront you daily 
in your own classroom) the subjects of 
talks and discussions by one or more 
outstanding authorities in their own par- 
ticular fields. A detailed copy of the 
program appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Come and hear and see such pre-em- 
inent leaders as John Finley William- 
son, Henri Verbrugghen, Jacob Evan- 
son, Joseph E. Maddy, Karl Gehrkens, 
Franz Proschowski, and others, achieve 
results which you dare but dream of. 
Attend rehearsals and see it done. Meet 
people with kindred interests from over 
the entire middle west; talk informally 
with them and see what their situations 
are in comparison with your own; know 
what’s going on among your “neigh- 
bors” in this music profession 

One of the most successful super- 
visors we know today relates her first 
Conference experience most charmingly. 
During her first year of supervision she 
was located in a distant rural commun- 
ity scarcely known outside the county, 
but she knew even then that she wasn’t 
going to remain in seclusion for the 
rest of time! Having heard vaguely of 
a Conference and being of a daring and 
investigative turn of mind, she _ bor- 
rowed the money and went forth to 
attend the Lincoln, Nebraska, meeting 
back in 1916, without knowing a soul 
at the meeting, having naught but a 
thirst for knowledge and the courage 
to seek it out. At this meeting she 
found such help and such inspiration, 
such comradeship of thought and spirit, 
that she has never since missed a Con- 
ference and she says that Des Moines 
will find her again, still seeking and (bet- 
ter than this) sTILL FINDING help and 
inspiration. 

Mail your application blank and check 
to the North Central Treasurer, Frank 
E. Percival, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
TODAY, and join us all in Des Moines 
for the finest Conference yet—April 
14-17. 

Heten HOLtINGsworrtH. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Don’t Forget Your Membership Card 
At conventions in the past considera- 

ble extra work has been caused in 
the Treasurer’s office through having to 
issue duplicate membership cards to 
delegates who have paid their fees but 
have failed to bring their cards with 

(Continued om page 58) 
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Proposed Amendments 


HE following changes in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the 
North Central Conference have 
been recommended in a report to Presi- 
dent Herman Smith by Fowler Smith, 
chairman of the North Central Busi- 
ness Committee and member of the Na- 
tional Committee on Legislative Coor- 
dination. The amendments which con- 
cern dues, and other matters pertaining 
to the relationship of individual mem- 
bers and the sectional conference to the 
National Conference, are subject to such 
alterations as may be required for con- 
formity with the final recommendations 
of the latter committee, which repre- 
sents all of the Sectional Conferences. 
It is believed, however, that the pro- 
posed changes will be presented for vote 
at the Des Moines business meeting sub- 
stantially as given here: 


CONSTITUTION 


ArtIcLe II 





Change the phrase “The instrumentality 
of music in the schools” to read: 








Ride on the 
“North Central Special” 


R. HERMAN SMITH, President of 

the North Central Music Super- 
visors Conference, has asked me to ar- 
range for a special train to Des Moines. 
The Chicago & North Western Railway 
has been appointed the official route to 
Des Moines and I will operate a De Luxe 
Pullman train with observation Lounge 
Car as follows: 


Leave Chicago 11:20 P.M., Sunday, Apr. 12. 
Arrive Des Moines 7:55 A.M., Monday, Apr. 13. 


HIS train departs from the Chicago 

Passenger Station at Madison & Canal 
Streets, Chicago, and is timed for connec- 
tion with fast trains from the East, en- 
abling you to leave your home Sunday, 
April 12th, and arrive in Chicago during 
the early evening. Consult your local 
ticket agent. Use your identification ticket 
for reduced rate fares which must be 
routed beyond Chicago via the Chicago 
& North Western Railway. Fill out the 
coupon on the opposite page, indicating 
Pullman space you desire, and same will 
be acknowledged immediately. 


IMPORTANT: Be sure to get a certif- 
icate entitling you to fare and one-half 
round trip rate before you buy your ticket. 
This will be sent to you by Treasurer 
Frank Percival with your 1931 member- 
ship card when you pay your dues. 


Cc. E. LUTTON 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency Music Dept. 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














“The instrumentality of the schools 
and other educational institutions.” 


Artic.e III 

Include in Article III the following 
statement: 

“Any change lawfully made in the Con- 
stitution and By-laws of the National 
body will automatically become binding 
on the Sectional Conference and will 
become immediately effective, thus mak- 
ing invalid any provision of the Sec- 
tional Conference that conflicts with that 
of the National.” 


ArtTIcLe IV 


A more desirable division between 
The Eastern and North Central terri- 
tories in Canada may be recommended 
by the National Board of Directors. We 
therefore propose that the words “Lying 
west of a line running in a northerly 
direction with the Niagara River” be 
changed to read “designated by the Na- 
tional Board of Directors.” 


ARTICLE V 


Section 1. It seems most unlikely 
that Honorary Membership in a Sec- 
tional Conference will be given except 
through the National body. It is there- 
fore proposed that “honorary” be 
stricken from Section 1, which would 
then read “Memberships shall be active, 
associate, and contributing.” 

Section 2. To conform to the new 
policy determined by the National body 
in regard to the Supervisors Journal 
and the Book of Proceedings, it is pro- 
posed that the second sentence be 
changed to read: 

“Active members whose dues are fully 
paid shall have the privilege of voting 
and holding office; shall be entitled to 
an annual subscription to the Music S» 
pervisors Journal; and shall have the 
privilege of purchasing a copy of the 
current Book of Proceedings at a spe- 
cial price to be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Con- 
ference.” 

Section 3. It is proposed to rewrite the 
second sentence of Section 3 to read: 

“Associate members shall have the 
privilege of attending all meetings but 
shall have no vote, nor hold office, nor 
take part in discussions, nor shall they 
be entitled to a subscription to the 
Music Supervisors Journal nor have the 
privilege of purchasing at a special price 
a copy of the Book of Proceedings.” 

Section 4. It is proposed to rewrite 
sentence two to read: 

“Contributing members who qualify 
as active members shall have all the 
privileges of that membership.” 

Section 5. In the event that it is 
voted to eliminate honorary membership 
in the Sectional Conference, except that 
honorary membership that shall have 
originated in the National body, it is 
proposed to strike out Section 5. If the 
members vote to retain honorary mem- 
bership it is proposed that Section 5 be 
revised to read: 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Fill Out and Mail 
the Coupon Today 


n order to insure your reserva- 
tion on the “North Central Spe- 
cial” which will leave the Chi- 
cago & North Western Passenger 
Station (Madison and Canal 
Streets, Chicago) at 11:20 P. M., 
Sunday, April 12, arriving at Des 
Moines Monday, April 13, at 7:55 


YES, I Want to Ride on the North Central Special 





Mr. C. E. Lutton, Manager 

Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency Music Dept. 
64 E. Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago, Illinois 


A M. (S thee ennacis 0 rere ree $ 3.75 
page.) pe ae ee Please arrange for a { PE sitnceacdeesees $ 3.00 } on the special 
——_ [] drawing room ........ $13.50 


train leaving the Chicago & North Western Railway station Sunday, 
11:20 P. M., April 12th. | 


IMPORTANT: Be sure to get 
a certificate entitling you to fare 
and one-half round trip rate 
which will be available on this 
special train. Certificate will be 
mailed by Treasurer Frank E. 
Percival with your 1931 member- 
ship card when you pay your 
dues. 


x 6g gg Peererrerr ye is enclosed herewith. Please acknowledge. 


MN oc cokes se ce ks arr rec astro vuln ep tema a a ee TL 


_—————— pe Pant er ee ee ee eT eee er ee 
All correspondence regarding the “North 
Central Special” should be addressed to 
Mr. C. E. Lutton, Manager, Clark- 
Brewer Teachers Agency, Music De- 
partment, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, " 


Ride on the “North Central Special” 


SS STS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSCS SSS SSS SSCS SSS SSeS ee 


Chicago, Illinois. L enccncnscnesesescnseeessesesssesssssnssessouesoseusaseseed 








PRESCOTT REEDS 


NEW LOW PRICES . Oil Treated—Made by hand 


Per doz. 






In America 


| Eb or Bb Clarinet_........... ...$2.50 

| Soprano Saxophone ................ 3.00 

| Alto Saxophone ..................... 3.50 

| Melody Saxophone.................. 3.80 6 Strengths 

| Tener Sesephone bape Style LL reeds are cut for 

| Suttons Sengeese —. CP Write for long lay mouthpieces and 

| Bass Saxophone 6.00 Damphlet: Style SL for short lays. Soft, 
Alto Clarinet... - 3.50 "Fit the Reed to medium and stiff in each 

| Bass Clarinet... anne 4.00 the Mouthpiece.” style. 


Chicago Musical Instrument Co. 
311 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Itlinois. 

















“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS”—THE BEST PLACE TO BUY OPERETTAS, STUNTS, ETC. 
ALL PUBLISHERS REPRESENTED—QUICKER SERVICE THAN YOU EXPECT 
TRY NEW OPERETTA FOR GRADES ONE TO SIXTH 


“LAND OF DREAMS-COME-TRUE” 


IT’S UNUSUAL—SEND TODAY FOR APPROVAL COPY—PRICE 75 CENTS 


GET TUNEFUL OPERETTA FOR GIRLS “EENY - MEENY - MINY - MO” 
BIG FREE CATALOG OF OPERETTAS, PLAYS, STUNTS, ACTION SONGS, 
MINSTRELSY, PANTOMINES, PAGEANTS, ETC. 

THE SAME OLD RELIABLE 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO AND DENVER, COLO., 829 15th St. 
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TO REPEAT: 


Now that all restrictions are 
withdrawn for the performing 
rights of these Operettas they 
will be more widely available. 


by Riley-Gaynor 
THE HOUSE THAT JACK 
BUILT 
THE LOST PRINCESS 
BO-PEEP 
THE TOY SHOP 


SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS 


by Joseph Clokey 


IN GRANDMOTHER’S 
GARDEN 


by L. W. Curtis 
PIERRETTE AMONG THE 
SHEPHERDS 
————_-—-— 


Stage Director’s Score contain- 
ing full Libretto and detailed 
directions rented for nominal 
charge. 


-_ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
for GRADES 
The Slumber Boat........... 06 
The Regiment .......... eo 
> Ree re 08 
When the Regiment Goes 
Marching By ........... 06 


Dorothy Gaynor Blake has ar- 
ranged these ever popular Riley- 
Gaynor songs for two-part work. 


The Cuckoo Clock........... 08 
BOO POE oo ccccccisuscecss 08 


Mr. G. A. Grant-Schaefer, the 

composer, has arranged these 

songs for two-part work 
Interesting Operettas 

The Little Garden 


by Elsie Whitcomb...... oo e250 
A delightfully musical Operetta 
which emphasizes the importance 
of caring for flowers. colorful 


production—easily staged and cos 
tumed. 

The White Totem 
yy Frances Harland...........75c 
This “Operetta in Pantomime’’ por 
trays the story of the white man’s 
driving the Indian from his native 
haunts. It is easy to stage—easy 
to costume and musically ideal 
for children. 

The Home in the Shoe 
by Marie G. Merrill........... 40c 
A Health Play for children, with 
music, which will do much to en- 
courage right habits of living and 
eating. It is easy to present and 
can be made most effective 


—_— p@—— 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 
Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Honorary membership shall be by 
invitation and shall be accomplished in 
the following manner: Names of per- 
sons proposed for honorary membership 
shall be presented by an active member 
to the executive committee at least 
twenty-four hours previous to the Bien- 
nial Business Meeting. The names shall 
then be referred to the Biennial Busi- 
ness Meeting. If they receive the ma- 
jority vote, they shall be enrolled as 
honorary members.” 

Section 6. In the event that Section 5 
be stricken out, Section 6 becomes 

Section 5. It is proposed to strike out 
in sentence one “active and contributing 
members” and substitute “All members.” 
In sentence two to strike out “an active 
or contributing member” and substitute 
“a member.” 

ArTIcLe VI 

It is proposed to make two Articles 
of the provisions now set up in Article 
VI, and to designate Article VI as 
Amount of Dues. 

Section 3. Change the dues of con- 
tributing members to $10.00 and add 
“payable on January Ist.” 

Section 5. It is proposed to rewrite 
Section 5 and set it up as: 


ArticLe VII 
Apportionment of Dues 


Section 1. Dues of active members 
shall be paid annually to the treasurer 
of the North Central Conference, who 
shall provide for a subscription to the 
Music Supervisors Journal at $1.00— 
retain seventy-five cents for current ex- 
penses of the North Central Conference 
and remit $1.25 to the National Confer- 
ence for its current expenses and perma- 
nent educational activities. 

Section 2. Dues of associate members 
shall be paid annually to the treasurer 
of the North Central Conference and 
shall remain in the treasury of that 
conference, except that in years when 
the National meetings are held the dues 
shall be forwarded to the National Con- 
ference. 

Section 3. Dues of contributing mem- 
bers shall be paid to the treasurer of the 
North Central Conference. $3.00 of the 
total amount shall be apportioned for 
active membership as provided in Article 
VII, Section 1, and the balance shall be 
forwarded to the treasury of the Na- 
tional Conference unless the member 
stipulates that it be paid to the Sectional 
Conference. 

Articte VIII 
Officers and Board of Directors 

It is proposed to eliminate from the 
list of elective offices the office of audi- 
tor and provide in the By-laws for an 
audit of books by a professional auditor 
as a more business-like proceeding. 

Section r. It is proposed to re-word 
this Section to read: 

“The officers of the North Central 
Conference shall consist of President, 
First Vice-President, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
Executive Committee shall consist of 
these officers and a Board of Directors 
consisting of four members elected to 
serve the North Central Conference. 








In addition, the retiring President and 
two members elected to represent the 
North Central Conference as members 
of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Conference, shall act as an Advis- 
ory Council, to assist the Executive 
Committee in the continuance and de- 
velopment of the policies of the Con- 
ference, and in effecting a close co- 
operation with the policies of the 
National body. The Advisory Council 
shall have no legislative or executive 
functions.” 

Section 2. It is not clear why the 
Second Vice-President should be excep- 
ted from the limitation of a two year 
term of office. It is therefore proposed 
to strike out, “With the exception of 
the Second Vice-President and Treas- 
urer” and substitute “With the excep- 
tion of the Treasurer,” also to strike 
out “Auditor” and “for” in sentence one, 
and add the phrase “and have qualified” 
to the first sentence. 

Section 3. It seems useless to retain 
Section 3 as it now reads in view of the 
fact that two of the members of the 
Board are now serving terms which 
overlap, by two years, the terms of office 
of the other two members of the Board. 
It is therefore proposed to rewrite Sec- 
tion 3 to read: 

“The term of office for members of 
the Board of Directors shall be four 
years. Two members shall be elected in 
1931 and two members at each Biennial 
Business Meeting thereafter.” 

Section 5. For the same reason as 
given under Section 3 it is proposed to 
rewrite Section 5 to read: 

“The term of office for representatives 
elected by the North Central Conference 
as members of the Board of Directors 
of the National Conference as provided 
for in the Constitution of the National 
Conference shall be for four years. One 
member shall be elected in 1931 and one 
member at each Biennial Meeting there- 
after, to take office at the close of the 
next meeting of the National Confer- 
ence.” 

ArTICcLe VIII will become 
ArTICLE IX 
ArticLte IX will become 


ARTICLE X 
It is proposed to re-word the first 
sentence of Section 2 to read: 


“The Executive Committee shall meet 
at the call of the President or at the 
joint request of not less than three 
members of the Executive Committee.” 


ARTICLE X becomes 
ArTIcLE XI 
It is proposed to strike out the first 
sentence and the word thereafter and 
begin with “The Constitution may 
be, etc.” 
BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE J 
Section 6. It is proposed to change 
the wording beginning “and shall report, 
etc.,” to read: 


“and shall submit an audited report 
of all receipts and disbursements at the 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Think 





About Commencement Music 


A Suggested Group 
of Commencement 
Selections 


(Unison) 


Awake, Anse 

Faith in the Future 
Goodbye, Old High School 
To Greet the Spring 


(S-A) 


Graduates’ Farewell Song 
Here in These Halls 
Blow, Soft Winds 
Spinning Song 
Wanderer’s Night Song 
Merry June 

On Wings of Song 


(S-S-A) 


At Eve I Heard a Flute 
Boat Song 

Celtic Lullaby 

To a Wild Rose 

Hark! Hark! the Lark 
Green Cathedral 


(S-S-A-A) 
Cloud Ships 


Serenade 
Year’s at the Spring 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes 


(T-T-B-B) 


All in the April Evening 
At the End of the Day 
Blind Ploughman 

The Old Road 


Our School Division has 
expanded so rapidly that 
we have removed from 
the Third Floor to the 
Mezzanine. Avail yourself 
of the convenience of leis- 
urely selection of music. 


Now 


LREADY you have given some thought 
to the music you wish to use at Com- 
mencement time. Why not plan to stop 
in at the Lyon & Healy School Division—mezzanine 
floor—and outline your schedule. Here amid these 
quiet surroundings, you have access to our large stock 


of music and music teaching materials. 


For your convenience, we have recently added a spe- 
cial listing of Piano, Vocal and Piano-and-Violin selec- 
tions including solos, duets, studies, theoretical works, 
and literature. We have retained a number of former 
music supervisors who will gladly help you make your 
selections. In this department, there are sound-proof 
rooms equipped with pianos where you may take music 
for trial selection. Others are furnished with phono- 


graphs for music appreciation on records. 


At the Southern, Southwestern and North Central 
Conferences, we invite you to inspect the special 
Lyon & Healy displays of teaching materials for music 
supervisors. If in any way, Lyon & Healy can assist 
you in your school music or private teaching planning, 


please call or write to— 


SCHOOL DIVISION—Mezzanine Floor 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
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Membership Dues 





Clip the form below, fill in the blanks, and mail with check 


to your treasurer, whose name and address is in the list 


following: 








Conference Treasurers 
California: S. Grace Gantt, 2707 Prince Street, Berkeley, California. 
Eastern: Clarence Wells, High School, Orange, New Jersey. 
North Central: Frank E. Percival, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
Northwest: Esther Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Wash. 


Southern: Raymond F. Anderson, 8106 Ninth Avenue S., Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 


Southwestern: Catharine E. Strouse, 67 E. Fifth Street, Winona, 
Minnesota. (Address for season of 1930-31) 











Dues 


The constitution adopted by the National Conference at Chicago 
last spring provides for classes of membership as listed below. 


TIS catinndad $ 3.00 (Includes Journal Subscription) 
Contributing ............ 10.00 (Includes Journal Subscription) 
eee 50.00 (Includes Journal Subscription) 
I ceniieitiiitin 2.00 (Does NOT inc. Journal subscription) 


Besides the contributing and sustaining member- 
ships, additional classes are provided for those 
who wish to make substantial contributions to 
the support and extension of Conference activi- 
ties. These are: 

Life Membership..............-... ...$ 100.00 
Patron Membership................-...-20+--0-+« 1,000.00 





Fill out, clip and mail with remittance to your sectional conference Treas- 
urer, whose address is given above. 








1931 MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION AND RENEWAL FORM 


ees 
5 NEAR RE TER eRe TN TT Conference 
(0 Active ($3.00) 
I Seccccecoccosococcesecceccccos a ee eee ener e eee eee eee eeeees eeeeeeeeee eee eeereeoeoooe oO Contributing ($10.00) 
eee for [J Sustaining ($50.00) 


Membership Dues, of which $1.00 is for one year's subscription to the 
Music Supervisors Journal, and is to be forwarded by the Treasurer named 
above to the National Conference headquarters at 64 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. I understand that this remittance covers my membership in 
the National Conference as well as in my Sectional Conference, named above. 
DC Renewal 

C) New Member 











(Give Definite Information) 














Biennial Business Meeting and in the 
years when the Conference does not 
meet he shall submit an audited report 
to the Executive Committee. The fee 
for the auditing of reports shall be paid 
by the Conference.” 
Section 7. It is proposed to strike out 
Section 7. 
Section 8 becomes Section 7. 
Articie III 
Amendments 
It is proposed to strike it out and 
substitute, “The By-laws may be altered 
or amended in the same manner as pro- 
vided in Article XI of the Constitution.” 


Don’t Forget 
(Continued from page 54) 


them to the Conference. To issue a 
duplicate the clerks have to check back 
through the files and particularly during 
the rush of registration it has been nec- 
essary to hire extra help because of 
giving this service. The Board of 
Directors of the North Central Con- 
ference feel that this service must be 
continued, but that the Conference 
should not have to pay the expense 
for the same, so they have instructed 
the Treasurer’s Department to charge 
twenty-five cents for each duplicate that 
must be issued at the Des Moines Con- 
ference. Bring your card and save a 
quarter! 


National H.S. Orchestra Contests 


Through the cooperation of the School 
of Education of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, the Musical Arts Association 
operating the Cleveland Orchestra and 
the Public Schools, Cleveland is prepar- 
ing to welcome the 1931 National Or- 
cl-stra Contest. 

Severance Hall stands as the most 
complete symphony hall in existence to- 
day. Situated on the campus of 
Western Reserve University, surrounded 
by beautiful buildings devoted to educa- 
tion, adjacent to the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, with a half dozen high grade 
residential hotels within walking dis- 
tance, Severance Hall should afford not 
only comfort and convenience for con- 
testants, but also inspiration of the 
greatest educational value. 

Rates, as low as two dollars per day 
for rooms, will be provided for orches- 
tra. members and chaperons, with 
equally reasonable costs for meals, 
through the several hotels and restau- 
rants surrounding University Circle. 


RIENDS of Frank Percival, the energetic 

and efficient treasurer of the North Central 
Conference (formerly also treasurer of the Na- 
tional Conference) will be glad to learn that he 
is recovering from a very serious illness, which 
has necessitated a complete respite from his 
duties at Central State Teachers College in 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. During this enforced 
rest, Mrs. Percival and an assistant have taken 
care of the none too light work of the treas- 
urer’s office. 
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a rE LEC Le a para 
NEW HOME 


of the 


FAMOUS HAYNES FLUTES 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
On and after March 15, 1931 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 


108 Massachusetts Ave. 


& eB. 


Wm. S. ‘Ehpeee 
All visitors will be welcome to our new shops and office at any time. Est. 1888 
Take any subway car; get off at Massachusetts Station. 
We shall be equipped to do more and better work than ever before. ge wAnnes Rup 
™FO BY 
Superb flutes built by master craftsmen. WnS. Haynes & 
either cylindrical or conical bore. BOSTON. MASS 
flutes and piccolos of all makes taken care of in anaaaee 
masterly fashion. 
<\STee 
Don’t forget! We are moving from # se 
135 Columbus Ave. to 108 Massachusetts Ave. 
a 


Boston, Mass. 





























This Plan 
Helps You 


LOCATE PROSPECTS 
GET NEW PUPILS 
INTEREST BEGINNERS 





Write Today for the NEW 
Elkhart Factory Plan. 


Most complete Factory 
service ever offered to— 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
BAND LEADERS 
AND TEACHERS 


Here's a worth while service 
that will help you make more 
money. Be the first in your 
community to secure its ad- 
vantages. Write today. 


Elkhart Band Instrument Co. 
344 Jackson St. Elkhart, Indiana 


Your Car 
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HEADQUARTERS 


For MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


More popular than ever because of the New 
College Inn where Ben Bernie appears nightly 
with his famous Hollywood orchestra 















rs 8 CLARK: LAKE: "LA SALLE “STREETS 


Mil CACO. 
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T seems only a short time since 
there was a universal complaint 
raised by music lovers that noth- 
ing of an educational nature could be 
heard on the air, that advertising was 
pandering to the lowest tastes in music. 
Such a complaint is no longer justified. 
In certain sections of the United 
States, it is now possible for students 
both in and out of school to hear the 
world’s greatest music by the simple 
process of turning a radio dial. What 
the ultimate results of this widespread 
dissemination of good music will be, 
remains to be seen. We shall doubt- 
less have fewer performers on instru- 
ments, but on the other hand, the public 
as a whole will have a much finer sense 
of discrimination, and true artists will 
receive the appreciation which they de- 
serve. 


Wide Dissemination 

In order to get an idea of the vast 
amount of material that is on the air, 
let us consider what it would be possi- 
ble for a school child in eastern Ohio 
to receive in the way of music. During 
school hours, he can hear the Cleve- 
land or the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, an occasional musical broadcast 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion in Columbus, a Damrosch concert 
and two musical broadcasts sent out by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
through the American School of the 
Air. In addition to these school broad- 
casts, he can attend the Children’s Con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra on Saturday forenoon in his 
own home. 

But the child in eastern Ohio is sin- 
gularly favored since there are sections 
in the United States where only two 
or three weekly musical broadcasts are 
available. Certain symphonies have 
planned excellent series, especially for 
the city and suburban public schools. 
In Rochester, the Civic Orchestra 
broadcasts each week; in Chicago, for 
several years WMAQ has been pre- 
senting a series of morning recitals by 
Marx and Anne Oberndorfer, which are 
received not only in Chicago but in 
other cities and suburban towns in IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and surrounding states. 


Visual Aids 


Although the general public is getting 
so that it listens to its radio just as it 
reads the paper, visualizing events and 
enjoying music and dramatic programs 
without assistance of graphic illustra- 
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Radio Programs: Their Educational Value 


By ALICE KEITH 


tions, still educators are thoroughly con- 
scious of the fact that visual aids as- 
sist materially in the class room. In 
Europe, particularly in connection with 
the programs of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, informational booklets 
are published for the use of the public. 
It is possible to obtain librettos of op- 
eras which are to be presented. These 
are purchased by the listener and par- 
tially paid for by advertising printed 
on the cover. Sir Walford Davies, who 
lectures to the children in the public 
schools, has published a text for the 
use of “scholars.” The late Dr. Rich- 
tera, Director of Broadcasting in Aus- 
tria, not only published a copiously il- 
lustrated magazine, “Radio Wien”, but 
he was responsible for Museum ex- 
hibits planned in advance of scientific 
broadcasts. Germany, Sweden and other 
countries which have educational broad- 
casts in various subjects, have found 
that visual aids assist the student mate- 
rially in acquiring and retaining knowl- 
edge. 


America Not Lagging Behind 

In connection with various experi- 
ments in America, program notes have 
been published, not only in music but 
in other subjects as well. The first 
music textbook to be definitely used 
with school broadcasts was “Listening 
In on the Masters,” published in 1925 
by C. C. Birchard & Company. This 
book contains analytical notes and musi- 
cal illustrations for the use of teachers 
in preparation for programs broadcast 
to the public schools. WMAQ in Chi- 
cago has sent out pamphlets and printed 
material to prepare students for the 
Oberndorfer concerts. Arthur Garbett, 
Director of the Standard Oil broad- 
casts on the Western Coast, has prepared 
program notes which are used by high 
school teachers and students. Books 
of Questions and Answers have been 
sent out for the last three years in con- 
nection with the Damrosch concerts. 
This year, for the first time, children’s 
note books have been prepared and pub- 
lished by the Radio Music Company, 
these note books containing questions 
and spaces for answers by students. 
The Rochester Civic Orchestra perhaps 
does the most thorough piece of work 
in actual visual preparation for concerts. 
Every school in Rochester receives a 
series of typewritten announcements and 
slides to be used by teachers before the 
broadcast of each children’s concert. 

It is the belief of the Advisory Fac- 
ulty of the American School of the Air 


Broadcasting Director, American School of the Air. 









that creative work and pupil participa- 
tion is of vital importance in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge—hence the three 
series of musical programs of the 
American School of the Air are pre- 
sented with the idea in mind that dur- 
ing the course of each broadcast, pupils 
will either sing or respond rhythmically 
to music, according to their age. In 
addition to this method of eliciting re- 
sponse from listeners, the American 
School of the Air has had published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc., a series of three text 
books, each of which presents an ap- 
proach suited to the age of the children 
involved. A work book has been de- 
signed for primary grades, which con- 
tains large line drawings and reading 
material suited to children from five to 
nine years of age. Children read and 
color the pages of their work book and 
make their own cover. The theory is 
that by actually coloring the pictures 
they will retain the information in their 
memory. The second book, designed 
for intermediate grades, contains pic- 
tures and stories as well as full page 
illustrations of orchestra members play- 
ing their instruments. The third book, 
designed for high school and adult 
listeners, is copiously illustrated with 
pictures of composers, manuscripts, 
folk dancers, maps and similar material, 
as well as the actual words and music 
of folk songs to be sung during the 
period of broadcast. 


Research Necessary 

In addition to all of the visual aids 
that have been prepared for the many 
projects now being received in the pub- 
lic schools, there are several groups of 
educators interested in the problem of 
research. A careful check is being made 
of the various programs to see that 
they are suited to the age and grade of 
children listening in. 

All in all, when every phase of the 
subject is considered, we will have to 
admit that many excellent educational 
music programs are being presented to 
the school children of America, not 
only by broadcasting systems and indi- 
vidual stations, but by commercial 
sponsors as well. Perhaps there is an 
over-supply of symphonic literature, but 
an over-supply is better than none at 
all. Chronic critics will now ‘have to 
look elsewhere for cause of complaint. 


Editorial Note: This is the second article in 
a series provided by the Committee on_Music 
Education Through Radio, Edgar B. Gordon. 
University of Wisconsin, Chairman. (Personnei 
of the Committee was given in February Jour- 
NnaL, P. 27.) 
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With the Experience Based on the 
Performances Attended by More Than 


250,000 STUDENTS 





National Music League 


CONCERTS IN SCHOOLS 


are announced as 


A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


Compared with last year, ‘more 
than 3 Times as many 
schools have had these programs 






NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc. 
113 West 57th St., New York City 





Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, President Mrs. Christian R. Hoimes, Vice-President 
National Advisory Committee on Artist Advisory Committee 

School oncerts HAROLD BAUER 

RUSSELL V. MORGAN, Chairman GENA BRANSCOMBE 

MRS. FRANCES E. CLARK SOPHIE, BRASLAU 

WALTER DAMROSCH WALTER DAMROSCH 

HOLLIS DANN EMILIO DE GOGORZA 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM LOUISE HOMER 

PETER W. DYKEMA ERNEST HUTCHESON 

WILL EARHART EDWARD JOHNSON 

GEORGE GARTLAN HULDA LASHANSKA 

MISS MABELLE GLENN T. TERTIUS NOBLE 

MISS ALICE KEITH JOHN POWELL 

ALEXANDER MAYPER OLGA SAMAROFF 
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A non-profit-making organization for the promotion of music 
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TWO PART 


Are You Smiling?—MacCarthy 

Venetian Song—Tosti 

Little Mother of Mine— 
Burleigh 

De Gospel Train—Burleigh 

Over the Water—MacCarthy 

Morning Song—Schumann 

The Song of the Bell—Wadely 

Ho, Ho, Sing as We Go— 
Rogers 


‘Be oo oe 
Swingin’ Vine—Grosvenor 
Passing By—Purcell-Burleigh 
Calm as the Night—Bohm 
Mary—Richardson-Baldwin 
The Dream—Grieg-Lefebvre 


Old Folks at Home—R. V. Wil- 
liams 


Little Sandman—Brahms 


Ho Ro, My Nut Brown Maiden 
—Burleigh 








EXAMINE PROGRAM MATERIAL 


NOW! 





FEMALE VOICES 
THREE PART 


Pierrot—Andrews 
Hi Time—Forsyth 
Largo—Handel 


Three Characteristic Dance 
Rhythms—Lefebvre 


Castanets and Tambourines 


Queues 
Petrouchka’s Wedding 





S. A. T. B. 


Music When Soft Voices Die— 
Wright 

Little Mother of Mine— 
Burleigh 

Will o’ the Wisp—Winne 

Lolita—Buzzi-Peccia 

Hame Dearie Hame—Bartholo- 
mew 

April Is in My Mistress’ Face— 
Morley 


Come Again, Sweet Love— 
Dowland 


Consisting of 








FOR COMMENCEMENT 


FOUR PART 


Waterlily—Schubert 

Soft, Soft Wind—Lovatt 

On Wings of Song—Mendels- 
sohn 

Midsummer—Moussorgsky 

Drink to Me Only—Ryder 

All Through the Night—Marks 

The Dreaming Lake—Schumann 

I Know of Two Bright Eyes— 
Clutsam 


MALE AND MIXED: VOICES 





See Catalogues for 
Complete List. 


Selections will be 
sent upon request. 











POLYCHORDIA 


THE POLYCHORDIA STRING TUTOR 
in 12 steps (Primary and Lower Grades) 


THE POLYCHORDIA VIOLIN SOLOS 
in 3 sets (Primary, Lower and Middle Grades) 


THE POLYCHORDIA VIOLA. SOLOS 
Graded to Tutor Steps 1 to 6 


THE POLYCHORDIA VIOLONCELLO SOLOS 
Graded to Tutor Steps 1 to 6 


THE POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 
A Concert Repertory for Strings in 5 Grades 


Ask for Catalogues and Thematics. Selections of these Five Series may be had on approval. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc., 14 E. 43rd St., New York City, N.Y. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by MaBELLE GLENN, Director of Music, Public Schools, Kansas City 





CORRELATIONS 
Littran L. BALDWIN 


Supervisor of Music Appreciation, 
Cleveland, ofr 


there is no question which I am more 

constantly asked or which I would 
nore gladly answer constructively, if 
mnly I might, than this: “What shall 
ve do about correlation?” 

The idea of correlating music with 
ther school activities is educationally 
ind aesthetically sound. “Correlation,” 
says Webster, “is the relation of a part 
to a whole.” We music people are con- 
vinced that music is a part of the whole 
of life—a vital part, since it springs 
from man’s need of a common language 
of the emotions. When the world was 
young, music was most thoroughly cor- 
related—integrated. Had we lived then 
we would have been spared this per- 
plexing problem! 

But as music began to be organized 
into systems and schools—as, in other 
words, it began to be educated, it also 
began to suffer the attending blight of 
professionalism. It gradually came to 
be regarded not as a universal tongue 
but as the narrow patois of a select 
group whose members could measure up 
to certain technical standards of per- 
formance. Had this condition persisted, 
music as an art would surely have died; 
as a craft—well, who would have cared 
to have it live? Fortunately the world 
awakened to the fact that something 
was amiss. 

Within the last decade musicians and 
educators have come to the rescue. 
Through the so-called Appreciation 
Movement and the stressing of amateur 
performance, they are restoring music’s 
birthright, giving it back its place as a 
part of the whole of life. That is the 
sole reason why music now takes its 
place, as in the days of the wise and 
cultured Greeks, along with the academic 
subjects in our schools. Therefore no 
music teacher dares ignore the question 
of correlations. Nor should he be con- 
tent with the flimsy, forced relations 
too often passed as correlations—those 
silly, shameful tie-ups which remind one 
of a pink tulle bow on the tail of an 
honest hound, and equally offensive to 
any right-minded child. 

Now, just as there are two sides to 
our lives—the outside of everyday doing, 
and the inside of everyday feeling— so 
there must be two sorts of correlation. 
The correlation of music with history, 
geography, the social and natural sci- 
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ences and the like, is a connection with 
the outside life of doing. It is fairly 
easy to make, for we have the definite- 
ness of dates, places and things to help 
us. The “1812 Overture”, a Spanish 
dance, an Elizabethan madrigal or even 
such a musico-zodlogical phantasy as 
the “Carnival of Animals” are as obvi- 
ous as they are interesting. 

It is that subtle correlation with the 
inside life of feeling that is at once 
so difficult and so intimately desirable. 
What shall we do about this picture- 
poem-music lesson to keep it from de- 
generating into an emotional three-ring 
circus? 

To begin with, we must recognize a 
difference. The relationship of an art 
to history or science is rather like an 
“in-law” relationship—valuable, delight- 
ful, necessary, but largely a matter of 
time, place and coincidence. But the 
relationship of one art to another is a 
“blood” relationship. Poetry, painting, 
music, are all born of the same mother. 
The only valid basis for a correlation 
of the arts is the aesthetic one—the rea- 
son of their being. 

“Art is expression, not of mere things 
or ideas,” but of life as experienced by 
the artist. “It is experience held in a 
delightful, highly organized sensuous 
medium and objectified there for com- 
munication and reflection.” 

Consider your piece of music primar- 
ily as an emotional message. Forget the 
key signature, the rhythmic pattern, the 
harmonic scheme, the architectural plan, 
and above all, the title. This one thing 
concerns you, “What do I feel as I 
listen to this music?” What you feel 
may not be what your neighbor feels at 
all. It may not be what the composer 
felt or hoped you would feel, for art 
is truly “all things to all men.” 

First, “What do I feel—a wistfulness, 
a sense of calm and order, a wild ex- 
hilaration, a mood of black despair?” 
Then comes a second question, “Do I 
know any picture or poem that gives 
me something of this same feeling?” 
If I do, then I have established or, 
rather, have become aware of a correla- 
tion. And then if my knowledge of the 
techniques of music, painting and poetry 
is sufficient, or even if my intellectual 
curiosity is, like that of the elephant’s 
child, insatiable, I may ask a third ques- 
tion, “How did the composer use notes; 
the painter, lines and colors; the poet, 
words, in such a way that they all three 
gave me this same feeling? This is the 
technical side—the advanced stage of 
correlation to which few of us aspire. 


To the average teacher I should say, 
“Forget your teachery passion for exact 
classification—the arts won’t bear it! 
Forget titles, names, dates and the know- 
ing side of music: look for—feel for— 
mood, the only shared value of two 
works of art. Their respective mediums 
are their interesting individual differ- 
ences. 

Remember that there is much of the 
world’s best music, as well as many of 
its best pictures and poems, in which 
mood is not definite and with which it is 
therefore both futile and dangerous to 
attempt correlation. And remember that 
mood, our feeling about music as about 
every other real thing in life, is an in- 
dividual matter. If I thought every 
child in a group really felt alike about 
anything—even if all the hands are 
raised unanimously—I should be terri- 
fied! Never try to force a correlation. 
When John insists that the “Sigurd Jor- 
salfar” march doesn’t make him feel a 
bit like the picture of “Galahad Con- 
queror”, why argue? It may only be 
green apples! But whatever it is, it is 
your grand chance to make John’s les- 
son “carry on” by saying, “then maybe 
you will hear a tune someday, John, that 
you feel does suit this picture. When 
you find it, be sure and tell us. We 
too may like it better than this tune!” 


In the Light of Present-Day 
Conditions 


Inez Frecp DAMON 


Music Director, State Normal School, 
Lowell, Mass. 
OR the purpose of this brief arti- 
cle, we are assuming that school 
music is being affected by present-day 
conditions. This is a reasonable assump- 
tion, provided the brand of school mu- 
sic with which we are dealing is alive. 
If it is untouched by present-day con- 
ditions it is a dead issue. Music edu- 
cators are concerned only with the liv- 
ing. 

Based then upon this premise, let Gs 
look over the situation. Present-day 
music conditions present two outstanding 
characteristics. First, much of what 
school music people have fondly called 
“Music Appreciation” (that of which we 
have been the chief purveyors to the 
children of all the people) is now freely 
available to all the people—not alone to 
the children, but to their “sisters, their 
cousins and their aunts”—at the turn- 
ing of a button. Not that all the world 
is hungering for information concerning 
composers, their periods of development, 
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and the significance of their composi- 
tions, but that all the world is getting 
it anyhow. And who can say that its 
entrance into the home may not be 
easier than its entrance into the school- 
room because it comes into the former 
so interlarded with ubiquitous jazz— 
with its supposedly “popular appeal”? 
Then, too, we cannot be unmindful 
of the falling-off in attitude of respect 


FEAR frequently expressed by 
the anxious citizen is that 
school music is in danger of 
developing more professional musicians 
than can readily be absorbed into the 
life of the community. He views the 
study of music, of course, as he views 
the purpose of all other school activi- 
ties, from the point of its value in 
training for a definite vocation. Such 
a critic should bear in mind that cul- 
tural growth is as important in the de- 
velopment of the child as is preparation 
for an occupation or profession, and 
that cultural development comes through 
the amateur and his spirit rather than 
through the professional except as the 
latter maintains his amateur attitude. 
Here then rests one important relation 
between the school music groups and 
the community, for it is through these 
that the most important contribution 
may be made. 


Community Groups 

If a student is to pass along the re- 
sults of his training and skill to the 
community, it must be accomplished 
through the community groups already 
in existence or those which may be or- 
ganized. Superb choruses, bands, and 
orchestras are being developed in our 
high schools, it is true, but if the local 
church choirs, town bands, and orches- 
tras expect recruits from students and 
graduates, they must achieve standards 
equaling or exceeding those of the 
school. In many cases the community 
choral groups and orchestras are strug- 
gling along in a most haphazard man- 
ner and under woefully incompetent di- 
rection. Leaders in the community 
should be impressed with the responsi- 
bility of securing recognition for the 
musical organizations which exist and 
should make it their duty to see that 
competent leaders are obtained. Once 
this is accomplished, the high school 
musician will consider it an honor to 
become a member, and with the skill 
and experience he is able to contribute, 
school music can raise the standard of 
the group of which he is a part. Such 
a member is likely to keep careful 
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for that which pours itself upon us “free 
for nothing” at any time. There is noth- 
ing particularly thrilling about starting 
to listen to and “appreciate” a master 
composition and being met with a blasé 
“Oh, I know that. I heard it over the 
radio last night.” Or, possibly there IS 
something thrilling about it — perhaps 
something of that which we have long 
been trying to do, is being done outside 





SCHOOL MUSIC AND COMMUNITY CULTURE 


By WILLIAM W. NORTON 





School Music in Community Life 


HILE the work involved in 

the program of this newly 
appointed committee has been a 
daily problem of the Flint Com- 
munity Music Association, I hesi- 
tated to accept the chairmanship in 
a field in which so few trails have 
been definitely blazed to serve as 
guides. 

The membership of this commit- 
tee thus far includes Augustus D. 
Zanzig, Kenneth §S. Clark, and 
Glenn M. Tindall—all men of ex-- 
tended experience in the field in 
which we are to join our efforts. 
Though we have not yet met to 
outline our plans, I take it that 
the committee is to call attention 
to the way in which our school 
music may function in the com- 
munity, both through school 
groups, and, after the graduation 
of students, in community groups. 
Augustus D. Zanzig, as a result of 
his national survey, will have most 
valuable information to give us re- 
garding the actual status of this de- 
sirable development. 

In this article I have tried to out- 
line briefly a few of the situations 
existing in both small and large 
communities on which our com- 
mittee can begin work. But there 
may be numerous phases of these 
problems in which great assistance 
can be rendered by our co-work- 
ers. We will be glad to hear from 
those who have worked out happy 
relations in the school and com- 
munity music program; also from 
those who desire suggestions from 
this committee in the solution of 
their local problems. Contributions 
from various members of the com- 
mittee will be offered in this de- 
partment from time to time. 


WILLIAM WELLINGTON NorTON, 
Chairman. 











watch that the programs offered are of 
the same excellent quality as those of 
a similar organization in the school. 
Private Instruction 
A second situation in many commu- 


nities affecting the attitude toward 
school music is the relation between 
the school and the private teacher 








our own specialized area, and our job is 
to conform our procedure to it. The 
writer is conforming her procedure to 
it to the following extent: She no 
longer considers that she teaches two 
things—Public School Music (with its 
songs, theory, etc.) AND Music Ap- 
preciation, but that she is teaching just 
one thing,—Music Appreciation, but Mu- 


(Continued on page 70) 






whose pupils seek school credit.. It has 
been considered a disadvantage that pri- 
vate teachers are not required by law 
to be certificated so that only pupils of 
certificated teachers would receive 
credit. But it is my personal opinion, 
that while the certificate plan is theo- 
retically supposed to indicate superior 
teaching ability, we find that, in other 
fields, many mediocre teachers possess 
all the required certification, based rather 
on knowledge of subject matter than 
real ability to teach. 

A feasible way of determining actual 
results is the adoption by the high 
school of a standard syllabus as a 
guide to private teaching credit, with 
provisions for examinations each semes- 
ter according to classified work. Credit 
is then based on accomplishment, and 
this plan has the further advantage of 
conforming to that used in granting 
credit in other subjects taken under 
private tutors. A weak spot in this 
system, of course, is the necessary as- 
sumption that the school director of 
music is capable of giving the various 
examinations and is conscientiously free 
from political influence. While there 
are evident disadvantages such as this 
one, the system has been operating suc- 
cessfully in some places, and results 
over a period of years show that the 
pupils of the best teachers survive the 
test while the unsuccessful ones are 
eliminated. A jury system may be 
better. 


Rests With Teachers 


What the relation between the com- 
munity and school music on any of 
these problems will be is determined 
largely by the type of teacher in charge. 
To the school authorities he must be 
an educator with the child as his prime 
interest. To the music groups in the 
city or town he must be a well trained 
musician, one who will demand respect 
from the professional, and the Musi- 
cians’ Association, and who, by his will- 
ingness and cordiality, may help to dis- 
cover a way whereby school music and 
professional music may be merged into 
a great common cause. 
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Second Anglo-American 


SUMMER VACATION MUSIC 
CONFERENCE 


Lausanne, Switzerland 
July 31st to August 7th, 1931 





SEE EUROPE BEFORE OR AFTER YOUR VISIT TO LAUSANNE 


A comprehensive series of Old World 
Tours is now being planned to fit in with 
the period of next year’s Conference at 
Lausanne, under University Leadership, 
with congenial groups of friends having 
interests similar to your own. The Tours 
will include visits to the great European 
Music and Dramatic Festivals such as the 
Oxford and Leeds Festivals, the leading 
Art Galleries and Museums and places of 


historic and scenic interest. Arrangements 
will be made for those who desire to at- 
tend summer courses in the European Uni- 
versities and Academies of Music and Art. 
Specially reserved cabin and tourist class 
accommodations on the best trans-Atlantic 
liners. Travel conditions adequately safe- 
guarded by the most experienced travel 
leadership. College credit available. 


“Write for complete booklet’ 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Official Travel Agents 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


—_ -~ pre CHICAGO EDGAR A. BRAZELTON, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 24—August 4 
Six Week Course 


School Music 


LYRAVINE VOTAW MRS. HOMER E. COTTON 
and many other distinguished teachers. 


Curtis Class Piano Course 
HELEN CURTIS—Director 


Private Instruction and Normal Courses 
Faculty of Renowned Instructors teaching every 
branch of Music 


Fully accredited 





Bush Conservatory is a 


Write for Summer Catalog— 





member of the National S. J. HOWARD, 
Association of Schools DORMITORIES 839 N. Dearborn, 
of Music. Chicago. 
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Hundredsof Songs 
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Write for 
1931 
SUPPLEMENT 


70 New Releases 
including Victor Herbert’s 
most popular songs 


Sims Song Slide Corp. 
Kirksville, Mo. 

















ADELAIDE 
GESCHEIDT 


Teacher of 


NORMAL NATURAL VOICE 
DEVELOPMENT 


and 
Creator of Careers 


Unfolds her views and principles 
which revolutionizes the voice 
question in her book entitled 


MAKE SINGING A JOY!! 


Published in May, 1930, and now in its second edition. 
Published by R. L. HUNTZINGER, Inc. 


Sole Selling Agent 
WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 
137 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SOLD BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS 
STUDIOS: 15 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: TRAFALGAR 7-3398 
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VOCAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Hottis Dann, Director, Department of Education, New York University 





THE RENAISSANCE OF 
CHORAL SINGING 
Witt EarHART 
“ “OME months ago Henri Verbrug- 
> ghen, with characteristic open- 
> mindedness and _ generosity of 
spirit, consented to speak, in the middle 

f a day that must have been busy for 
him, to the In-and-About-Pittsburgh 
fusic Supervisors’ Club. The burden 
f his address was an arraignment of 
public school music supervisors for 
bringing so little depth, breadth and 
ineness of music education out of our 
prolonged efforts with the children in 
connection with our basic course in 
general music, vocal. The fact, as he 
saw it, that their ears, their taste and 
their technical musical powers were so 
little improved by that course, in all its 
eight to twelve years’ duration, ap- 
peared to be inexcusable to him. What 
he had in mind as appropriate was, as 
I understood him, the results that might 
be expected from an excellent solfege 
course, probably conducted according to 
the fixed Do method, since the recogni- 
tion of intervals and the development of 
pitch sense that he envisioned are such 
as that method uncompromisingly seeks. 
Our instrumental tootings and fiddlings 
appeared to him to compensate not at 
all for our delinquencies in vocal music. 
Indeed, I gathered that in his opinion 
we were in this case merely carrying 
into the instrumental field the flaccid 
and ignoble types of work and stand- 
ards of attainment that we had been 
satisfied with in the vocal field. 

There was sincere conviction under 
Mr. Verbrugghen’s words, and as I, for 
one, began to catch his point of view, I 
felt that there was much truth, how- 
ever -unpalatable it might be to us, in 
his criticism. He was missing, in 
America, something of the seriousness, 
earnestness, thoroughness and nobility 
in our dealings with music that in 
Europe one would expect to find. If I 
may be pardoned for venturing a dif- 
ference of opinion, I do not think his 
analysis of either cause or cure for the 
condition was right, but I do concede, 
in a measure, the condition. 

Now, since that rather memorable oc- 
casion, I have been pondering on his 
vision and wondering what defects must 
be removed in order that we might ad- 
vance toward realizing it. My conclu- 
sion is that if we directed our singing 
from the beginning along the channels 
that are characteristically traversed in 
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Continuing the Symposium 


UMEROUS responses to the 

questions concerning Choral 
Music in the October Journal and 
the reaction to the “symposium” 
begun in the February Journal, fur- 
nish additional evidence of a gen- 
eral movement for more and better 
choral singing both by high school 
and adult organizations. 

The discussion is * continued by 
prominent leaders in the field of 
music in the public schools: Dr. 
Will Earhart, Director of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Penn.; Mr. Noble Cain, 
Conductor of the Senn A Cappella 
Choir and Chicago A Cappella 
Choir; Grace V. Wilson, Director 
of Music, Wichita, Kansas, and 
President of the Southwestern 
Conference; Herman F. Smith, Di- 
rector of Music, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and President of the North 
Central Conference; C. C. Birch- 
ard of C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, Publishers, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Mr. Walter Butterfield, 
Director of Music, Providence, 
Rhode Island; and Dr. Ernest 
Hesser, Director of Music, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Hoiiis DANN 











pure unaccompanied singing we should 
begin to make progress. 

For these are the factors that char- 
acterize the ideals and methods of un- 
accompanied singing as contrasted with 
the singing of songs, part-songs and 
choruses of the ordinary accompanied 
type: 

1. The voice is employed as a musical 
instrument for the production of pure 
tones and tonal forms. 

2. The ear is constantly, deeply, vitally 
engaged on comparatively long tones, 
the pitch, balance and quality of which 
it must delicately and constantly ap- 
praise. Unaccompanied singing is, in 
short, a form of singing in which the 
singers must listen to their singing. 

3. The singers must listen, remember, 
anticipate, think, as musicians, for they 
are dealing with tones, music—not sen- 
timents, words and temperamental self- 
expression. 

Our kindergarten calls and hummings, 
and our sustained tone and chord prac- 





*Due to the early closing of forms, in order 
that this issue may be circulated in advance 
of the early spring Conferences, it is impossible 
to sufficiently increase the space allotted the 
Vocal Department to include all of the excellent 
contributions supplied for this installment of the 
Symposium. The articles omitted will appear 
in the next issue of the Jourwat.—Tue Epirors. 


tice in the grades are all in the right 
direction so far as the elementary 
schools are concerned, but such types 
of ear-training and musical use of voice 
should be carried much further than 
they now are. In our high schools our 
a cappella choruses will take care of the 
matter. I don’t think we need the tech- 
nical ear-fixation of the European solf- 
ege class, however; and I don’t think 
that in any case all of the children of 
all of the people, in heterogeneous as- 
semblages, make good solfege classes. 

In conclusion I would answer Dr. 
Dann’s questions in the December Jour- 
nal, 

1. Carefully selected lists of choral 
compositions for mixed, male and 
women’s voices would be most valuable, 
and their compilation should be begun 
and continued indefinitely. But the 
pieces should not be those suitable only 
for concert programs and contests, but 
should include many small but lovely 
bits for routine work, and should fur- 
ther include compositions for two and 
three parts, treble voices, suitable for 
use in the grades, 

2. An authoritative pamphlet on con- 
tests and festivals would be useful but 
would deal with the top rather than the 
root of the matter. 

3. National chorus contests would 
prove stimulating. 

4. Nation-wide publicity smacks more 
of promotion than of construction. I 
believe we need to direct our efforts 
toward refining and clarifying our point 
of view rather than organizing and ad- 
vertising a product. Lists of material 
disclose the point of view of the lead- 
ers who make them, and are therefore 
of greatest importance, in my opinion. 
Yet I am American enough to concede 
value to organization and publicity. 


ENTHUSIASM—TEMPERED 
Wa ter H. BuTrerFIeELD 


NTHUSIASTICALLY we welcome 

the promotion of choral singing to 
match the marvelous development of 
our orchestras and bands; but how are 
we going to equal this instrumental 
stride? We have our instruments, God- 
given to the boy and girl; there is no 
initial outlay here. The majority of 
youth prefer to sing. In fact, the 
heaviest obligation on the music director 
is to see that to sing for the joy of 
singing is well directed, that suitable 
material is provided and that the voices 
are so protected that they develop natur- 
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By Christopher O'Hare 
TWO-PART CHORALS 
293—Serenade (She Sleeps My Lady Sleeps) 

ee seccocscscccoccsecs Longfellow-Emery—.12 
294—Friends, Tried and True (Souvenir) 





sc chchraia uses cassalesaadb Seis andclale aos Drdia—.12 
295—Flower Song (Faust)..........++. Gounod—.10 
296—The Nightingale’s Song.........- Zeller—.10 


297—The Tin Grenadiers (Toy Soldiers March) 

eo cceccescccccseecesocsces Tschaikowsky—.10 
298—The Swallow (La Golondrina) .Serradell—.10 
299—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) Santos—.10 
300—’Tis a Wild and Merry Dance (Kuy- 


awiak-Polish Dance)........ Wieniawski—.10 
801—The Black Brigade (Salut a Pesth-Hun- 
@Barian March)..........-++00+ Kowalski—.10 


302—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio)....Becucci—-.12 
303—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 

ryliss—Air du Roi XIII) u . 
304—The Skirt Dancer (Faust U omen | Lutz—.10 
305—The Sunset .....--seeseeceesees nsuti—.10 
306—Hark O'’er the Sand (Procession Of the 

Sardar) Caucasian Sketches 

gtsnbeeesesennsescécen Ippolitow-Iwanow—.10 
307—O Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida). 

We Who Gather (Special Version for 

Program Opening) 

Come Parting’s Hour (Special Venee 


for Program Closing)...........++ i—.10 
308—Hymn to the Sun..... Rimsky-Korsakoff—.10 
309—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.10 

THREE-PART CHORALS (S. A. B. 
549—A Life on the Ocean Wave..... Russell—.10 
550—When the Band Strikes Up (A La 

Francaise-A Frangesa March)..... Costa—.12 
551—The Swallow (La Golondrina) .Serradell—.10 

52—Bedouin Love Song.........-.+-+ Pinsuti—.10 
553— My Evening Star ‘Cielito Lindo)) Santos—.10 
554—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio)..... Becucci—.12 
555—The MUM cccccccccccccese Elder-Emery—.12 
556—Night Song ......-seee+e- Elder-Emery—.12 


557—Hark O’er the Sand (Procession of the 

Sardar) Caucasian Sketches. 

peRenecccecseneescoens Ippolitow-Iwanow—.10 
558—O Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida), 

We Who Gather (Special Version for 

Program Opening) 

Come Parting’s Hour (Special Version 

for Program Closing)............- erdi—.10 
559—Hymn to the Sun.....Rimsky-Korsakoff—.10 
560—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
561—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) 

gcecdesccesecccccceseoeseceoses Sibelius—.10 
562—Deep River (Negre Spiritual) ..Unknown—.10 


THREE-PART CHORALS (S. S. A.) 
913—The Flatterer ..........+++. Chaminade—.12 
914—Faint Not, Though Dark Thy Way 

(Samson and Delilah)...... Saint-Saens—.10 
915—Little Star (Estrellita).......... Ponce—.10 
916—Friends, Tried and True (Souvenir) 

Soc ccccocccccceeeeseecescesoesess Drdla—.12 
917—The Tin Grenadiers (Toy Soldiers’ 

BRareh) coccccccccccesecs pepeer ——— 10 
918—Flower Song (Faust)..........-- = od—.10 


mg Nightingale’s Song 
920—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) . Santos—.10 
921—Serenade to Vida..... Guiterman-Emery—.12 
922—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio)....Becucci—.12 
923—O Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida), 

We Who Gather (Special Version for 

Program Opening) 

Come Parting’s Hour (Special Version 

for Program Closing)...........+- Verdi—.10 
924—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
925—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) 


gre scccesesccesescesooseeossecs Sibelius—.10 
926—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 
ryliss—Air du Roi XIII).......... Ghys—.10 


927—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.10 
Send for complete lists of Two, Three and Four- 
part choruses—Music sent on approval. 


mMuSsICc ete "seed REFERENCE 
Sent free upon request. Contains complete 


specimen copies of new Franklin Two and Three- 
part Chorals. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. 


254 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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ally, with freedom and beauty of tone. 
It is a touching and fascinating experi- 
ence to listen to or to direct a finely 
balanced, finely voiced chorus of young 
people. The vitality and the verve of 
youth is as strikingly present as it is in 
a band or orchestra. 

These young people can not sing 
properly without the right kind of train- 
ing. Just “singing naturally“ will not 
carry them very far. They must be 
taught at least the fundamentals of good 
tone production, with all that this im- 
plies, the basic principles of interpreta- 
tion, and they must have rich experi- 
ence in sight reading, part singing, and 
some opportunity at least for solo sing- 
ing. Too many young people are form- 
ing their ideals of tone quality, style, 
and desirable types of vocal music from 
the cheaper offerings of radio. 

To obtain our objectives we must 
have in our schools thoroughly trained 
and experienced teachers of broad 
musicianship who know how to meet the 
numerous vocal problems encountered in 
junior and senior high schools. It is 
not sufficient that one be a competent 
teacher for the adult voice; he must 
understand the needs of the pre-adoles- 
cent, adolescent and _ post-adolescent 
voices of boys and girls. It is not suffi- 
cient that one be familiar with and have 
the musicianship to produce the master- 
pieces; he must have sound vocal knowl- 
edge of the limitations of the young 
voice and good judgment in the quality 
and quantity of material selected. It is 
the height of folly to put junior and 
senior high school voices into the hands 
of the untrained and unqualified teacher 
of voice, no matter how extraordinary 
his instrumental ability and musicianship 
may be. If, in this promotion of choral 
singing, the needs and the necessity of 
adequately trained and _ experienced 
supervisors and teachers of voices in 
junior and senior high schools is 
stressed, then great benefit will occur. 

Carefully selected lists of choruses 
should be made available as soon as 
possible, for those having charge of 
choral classes in junior and senior high 
schools. These lists should be broad in 
their appeal from the standpoint of both 
text and music. They should cover the 
several kinds of choral groups in junior 
and senior high schools. A great deal 
of attention should be given to music 
suitable for boys’ glee clubs in senior 
high schools, and there is a chance to 
do fine work on lists for boys’ glee 
clubs in junior high schools. 

The following questions should re- 
ceive attention: Can we standardize the 
number and kinds of parts for junior 
high boys’ glee clubs? Should these 
clubs consist of three-part unchanged 
voices? Should they be S.A.B.? Should 
they be soprano, second soprano, alto- 


tenor, and bass, or should they include 
all of these? Should girls’ glee clubs 
in junior high schools be on a two-part 
or a three-part basis? Should girls’ 
glee clubs in senior high schools make 
a practice of singing in four parts? 

We who have tried through the years 
to keep our vocal work advancing paral- 
lel with our bands and_ orchestras 
warmly greet the “emphasis” which 
bringing singing in the limelight. Let 
us keep watch that this enthusiasm and 
publicity promotes more careful atten 
tion to vocal conditions and vocal ad- 
vancement, so that in the years to come 
we shall have good singing of good 
music. 


“EYES FRONT!” 
C. C. BrrcHarD 


HE new signs among us for an 

increase in singing and choral prac- 
tices are gratifying. We need more 
time and attention given to singing in 
the senior high schools, and in the home 
and community. The growth of classes 
in our high schools is more noticeable 
at present in glee clubs for both boys 
and girls, and this is encouraging also, 
but not where the practice calls in the 
larger ensembles—the assembly chorus 
and the mixed chorus organized * for 
serious artistic accomplishment. Choral 
practice is lagging in our senior high 
schools and needs a revival of interest, 
so that the boys and girls leaving school 
will be sent out singing. 

Then too, singing needs a carrying-on 
in the home and community. In this 
service the supervisor must take his 
place and share responsibility. From 
the viewpoint of a real necessity for 
good citizenship this is especially de- 
sirable in behalf of the boys. 

An example in the right direction is 
found in what William Breach is work- 
ing out in Buffalo at the present time. 
In connection with the Spring Festival 
there, in which 3500 high school boys 
and girls will form the chorus, Mr. 
Breach is calling upon the long estab- 
lished adult Men’s Chorus of Buffalo 
to take an encouraging interest in the 
boys’ section with the view of recruiting 
singers from this group to enter the 





SUMMER STUDY IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Gives credit toward Bachelor of 
Science (in Education) Degree 
from Western Reserve University 
June 22-August 1 
Private and Class Lessons 
in all departments 
Beryl Rubinstein—Dean of the 
Faculty 
Russell V. Morgan—Director of 
Public School Music 


Ghe Cllebeland Tustitute 
of (Dusic 


Mrs. Franklyn 8. Sanders, Director, 
2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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adult male chorus after leaving school. 
It is planned also to form a junior male 
chorus to which the best of these high 
school singers will bé eligible on leav- 
ing school, and this junior chorus will 
be held as a stepping-stone to the regu- 
ler established male chorus. 

Movements of this sort are taking 
piace in different parts of the country 
aid are to be highly commended. Every 
encouragement should be given the 
movement for a cappella singing in the 
home and community such as the de- 
velopment which has taken place in 
Madison under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor E. B. Gordon. 

Probably one thing more needed than 
anything else in the choral situation is 
an organized effort in behalf of festi- 
vals, after the manner of the festival 
organization of Great Britain. There 

e many signs of progress in this direc- 
tion, but we need to go ahead much 
more rapidly than at present. We need 

hundred choruses in this country 
where. we now have one; and the sure 
way to get this growth, and the perma- 
nent establishment of choruses, is 
through the festival plan. Westchester 
County is headed right in this particu- 
lar, with Albert Stoessel and Victor 
Rebmann in charge. Dr. Williamson has 
the vision of being more than a choir- 
master in his training of leaders, and 
in the festival plan which he is inaugur- 
ating and carrying out. Numerous 
leaders throughout the country are 
active in the spirit of the festival move- 
ment, 

We may be, and I believe we are, on 
the eve of a tremendous advance in the 
formation of new choruses, and the 
working out of the festival principle. 
Our supervisors must snap into line, 
especially those with executive person- 
ality. 


NATIONAL CHORAL CONTEST 
Grace V. Witson 

AM heartily in favor of the step 
| taken by the Vocal Affairs Com- 
nittee in promoting choral music. The 
splendid work done by the National 
Chorus in Chicago on two occasions, 
ind the fine singing of the choruses 
it the sectional conferences, have 
roven without a doubt the possibilities 
that lie in that field of music. We, as 
supervisors, should not sit idly by and 
miss this wonderful opportunity of do- 
ng our bit in helping to make America 
1 singing nation. 

How shall we go about developing 
this choral-mindedness that has for so 
iong been of vast importance in parts 
1f Europe, especially in Great Britain 


and the Scandinavian countries? One 


£ the best methods of procedure is 
he competitive festival. We know that 


there is no medium through which or- 
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1 Violin Case, Willclar No. 3025 Retail 

“Kant Krack”........... . $7.50 
1 Music Stand, Willclar No. 7 i 

with latest improvements. ..... 3.30 
1 Mending Tape, No. 50908........ .35 
1 Viol, the oul Gene Imported 

Violin Cleaner................. 60 


1 Violin Bow Grip, No. 50516...... 35 


1 Tuneasy, Peg Grease............. 35 
1 each Pitch Pipes, No. 50320 and 
re re 1.15 


1 each Steel Violin Steel E ad- 
justers, No. 50177-50178- 
49179. 50180-Etuna............ 1.40 
1 each Leader’s Orchestra and 
Band Batons, No. 5001-5040- 
5044-5045-5046................ 4.65 


For * 102 (cost price) 
You can buy all these 46 samples of 


PEATE MERCHANDISE 
a Value $33.35 










l each Violin Mutes, No. 40186- Retail 
703D-704B-705A-706A . ... $1.75 
leach Violin Brid ee No. VB3- 
VB16-VB44-VB52....... « BS 
1 eachViolin Chtareses, No. 40204. 
GE Ca nic ceedacns 3.10 
1 each Violin E strings (Steel), 
No. 6084-6086-6087W -6088S.... .55 
1 each Violin A strings (Gut) No. 
5016-5021-5026-5041 Willclar- 
Wondertone........ << aa 
1 each Violin D strings (Alumin- 
um), No. 4070-Willclar . << So 
1 each Violin G strings, No. 5062- 
4063-4064-Willclar............. 3.45 





Retail Value $33.35 
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Send us your name and . 
receive complete catalogs 8 
of musical instruments, Address 
accessories and music. City 
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ONE BOOK MUSIC COURSE 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Music Supervisors will welcome this 
NEW course in music. A_ teacher’s 
book of 144 pages with phonograph 
record correlations and complete teach- 
ing suggestions, together with a pupil’s 
book of 118 pages, 108 songs with syl- 
lables printed extra, 26 colored illus- 
trations, and certain pieces scored for 
rhythm bands and harmonica bands,— 
make up this course. Prepared by 
Edgar B. Gordon and Irene Curtis, this 
is not a song book, but a course in 
music designed for city and rural ele- 
mentary schools. Write for complete 
information and prices to— 


E. M. HALE AND COMPANY, Publishers 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. COLUMBUS, OHI 








Young America 
IS SINGING 


from the finest 
song books of all time 


THE CONGDON 
MUSIC READERS 


Predominating 


C. H. CONGDON, Publishers 
518 West 26 New York 
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The “SYMPHONY” 





New 
Counter-Balancing 
Baton 


Made exclusively for the conducting 
classes of the Eastman School of Music at 
Rochester, N. Y., and other large music 
colleges throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, and Australia. 

A technically constructed type of con- 
ductors’ baton made to carry its weight 
in the very neat handle, the form of which 
is pleasing to the touch, giving recoil be- 
tween the beats, thereby relieving the hand 
of unnecessary weight. 

Length of baton 20 inches, weight two 
and one-half om. also made in lengths 
of 23 inches and 25 inches. Accepted by 
the Boards of Education of New York, 
Michigan, and Illinois, and used by the 
world’s celebrated conductors, including 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Serge Koussevitzky, 
Eugene Goossens, John Philip Sousa, etc., 
and Joseph E. Maddy and associated con- 
ductors of the Nat‘onal High School 
Orchestra and Camp Association. 

Handsome compact case of six 20- inch as 
per illustration, price, $12.50. Per doz. 
(less case), $15.00. Will be sent for in- 
spection and trial upon requisition. 


MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR 
JOHN W. DAWSON 


223 BROOKS AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Telephone Genesee 3487 
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Starr Pianos 
and 

Silent Practice 
Keyboards 





Schools Re- 

cently Install- 

ing Starr 
Pianos. 





There is a Starr Piano of 
the correct size for your every 
need. Write us for a catalog 
and special school prices. Also 
literature on Starr Keyboards 
for Group Instruction. 


THE STARR PIANO CO. 


Established 1872 Richmond, Ind. 





























LOUISVILLE 
CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 


Announces 


The Lyon & Healy 
Music Material Conference 
from June 17-30 


During the 1931 Session of 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OFFERING ACCREDITED COURSES 
For Supervisors and Teachers 

A complete showing of the latest music—domestic and 
foreign—teaching materials and methods will be here for 
your examination and perusal. Trained attendants will 
help you in selections of materials needed for school use. 

Attendance at this unusual conference is 


FREE 


Write for complete information to 
JOHN L. GRUBER 
President of 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Louisville, Kentucky 




















ganizations get such an incentive for 
intensive work, as in the preparation 
for a contest. Contests have long been 
the means of raising musical standards, 
and in localities where the competitive 
idea has been carried out for some time, 
we find a much finer type of singing, 
and a higher grade of teaching, than 
in communities where groups do not 
come together in competition. There 
is nothing quite so good for all of us 
as to have the organizations which we 
are directing come in direct contact with 
similar groups. Does it not make us a 
little more alert, and stimulate within 
us the desire to give the best we have 
to the task we are undertaking? 

I can think of nothing of more im- 
portance in this movement to create in- 
terest and to develop and improve the 
singing of the nation, than a use of 
the medium of competition in our 
schools. A very worth while step would 
be the organization of a national choral 
contest to be conducted in the same 
manner as are the national band and 
orchestra contests. 





MUSIC APPRECIATION 
(Continued from page 64) 





sic Appreciation in a so much larger 
sense that it swallows up all the rest. 
That particular phase of her work pre- 
viously called “Music Appreciation”— 
much of which is now common radio 
property—is only one factor with all 
the rest. Beautiful singing, song reper- 
tory, music theory, note-reading, instru- 
mental instruction, bands and orchestras 
—all contribute to the process of build- 
ing up the student’s emotional and in- 
tellectual reaction to music. And this 
is Music Appreciation. 

One of the most potent factors in the 
Music Appreciation problem is the in- 
strumental program —class instruction, 
bands and orchestras. And this brings 
us directly upon the second outstanding 
characteristic of present-day music con- 
ditions. We music educators, actually at 
work in the field, have been told that our 
vigorous and growing-more-vigorous in- 
strumental programs are glutting the 
market with young musicians who have 
something to sell and no place to sell it. 
That our young musicians, after their 
high school orchestra and band ex- 
perience have no place to “carry on”. 
Let it not be misunderstood, not for 
one moment does the writer ignore the 
fact that the problem of the robot mu- 
sician, of “canned” music and of the 
unemployed musician, is with us; it is a 
problem which only much correct think- 
ing can solve. But let it not be thun- 
dered at the heads of public school 
music educators, for it is not essentially 
their problem. .Let us be alert enough 
to recognize our problem for what it is 
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today—not what it might have been 
yesterday. 

First of all, we are not primarily con- 
cerned with teaching music; that task is 
not ours exclusively. But we are and 
always shall be tremendously concerned 
with teaching youth through the medium 
of music. Supposing a lad has studied 
his instrument faithfully and played it 
nobly for four years in his high school 
orchestra. It may not be so sad as it 
seems that he is not walking therefrom 
into a first desk in a big symphony or- 
chestra! His experience is not without 
its reward. If he has been a student 
in an average high school, he has no 
doubt received high school credits for 
his applied music; but, best of all, 
through his difficult adolescent years he 
has had glorious opportunity for im- 
personal self-expression through a musi- 
cal instrument. It may have saved his 
life! The writer has known boys whose 
lives were veritably saved by this ex- 
perience. Why look further for the 
value of such experience? Moreover, 
it has certainly opened up enormously 
greater emotional and intellectual recep- 
tivity to the world’s best music. So 
why worry, if, instead of becoming a 
Kreisler, he becomes a lawyer, or a 
street-car operator, with music only as 
an avocation? Perhaps a man is a bet- 
ter lawyer or street-car operator for 
such an avocation—who knows? 

As for the occasionally-discovered, 
God-endowed genius, notwithstanding 
these parlous times there is a place for 
his music; the world wants it—even 
over the radio. And it becomes the 
music supervisor’s blessed privilege to 
help him to find his place. 

So let the music educator carry on 
undismayed by the howl of modern con- 
ditions—the path is straight before him. 
May his instrumental program never 
grow less! It is a part of his course in 
Music Appreciation, a course as big as 
his whole job! 


ISS Anne E. Pierce, head of the Depart- 
A ment of Music, University of Iowa Ex- 
perimental School, Iowa City, has been appointed 
»y the Commissioner of Education as subject 
specialist in music in the National survey of 
secondary education being conducted by the 
government at the present time. Miss Pierce 
vill study music curricula throughout the 
United States, investigating and appraising 
courses of study with respect to content and 
teaching procedure. The survey as planned by 
the Department of Education should prove of 
great value to all interested in high school 
teaching. 


- a recent survey made in the Medina County, 
Ohio, schools, S. T. Burns, county music 
director, reports: 63 percent of the pupils from 
the fifth to the twelfth grades have studied a 
musical instrument at some time or other, 76 
percent of these students having begun their les- 
sons in school classes; 73 percent of the total 
enrollment in the high schools (ninth to twelfth 
grades) were enrolled in elective music classes 
—one high school reporting 98 percent enrolled 
in the elective choruses and glee clubs. 


Easy Steps to 
a Successful 
Drum Corps 


Ludwig will guide you 
through the five simple 
steps which lead to a play- 
ing drum corps— ready 
for public appearance after 
a few rehearsals. Our 
many years’ experience in 
organizing provide the 
basis of this easy, quick 
and assured method. Com- 
plete and simple playing 
instructions furnished 
with every Ludwig outfit. 

Every Supervisor should 
have a copy of, “Here 
They Come,” our new 
book which explains in 
detail the way to a succes- 
ful drum corps. Write or 
send coupon for your 
copy today; free and with- 
out obligation. 
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Where 


EVERY Child’s Musical 


ining Should Begin 


In the Rhythm Band children develop 
that inborn sense which is the foundation 


musical expression and apprecia- 
very child deserves this basic train- 


ing which in its fascinating way uncovers 
talent and encourages music study. 
Ludwig will show you how easily a 
rhythm band can be 
formed with any school 


Complete outfits 
little as $5.65. 





. No obligation. 


LUDWIG Drums for 


Band or Orchestra 


For easy playing and brilliant, snappy 
tone, Ludwig drums are unexcelled — the 


of leading players. For the school 


band or orchestra there are many models 
and a wide price range. Our new catalog, 
just off the press, illustrates the complete 


Ludwig line of drums 
and traps and is full of 
interesting information 
am «to drummers. Supervisors 
and Band Directors send 

| the coupon for your copy 
a = ——remember, Ludwig is 

28 headquarters for all per- 


—— . ° 
cussion instruments. 
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LUDWIE s LUDWIG 


318 Ludwig Building, 1611-27 North Lincoln Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 318 Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 North Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send [ } ‘‘ Here They Come,” with Five-Step plan for drum corps; { } information on rhythm 





bands; { } latest drum catalog. 
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Announcement Extraordinary! 
SCHOOL BANDS WILL WELCOME THE 


NNETT BAND 


OLLECTION OF SIXTEEN ORIGINAL 
MPOSITIONS FOR YOUNG BANDS BY 


HAROLD BENNETT 




















INSTRUMENTATION 


Conductor 

First Cornet 
Second Cornet 
Third Cornet 
Fourth Cornet 
First Clarinet 
Second Clarinet 
Third Clarinet 

Eb Clarinet 
Piccolo 

Flute in C 

Oboe 

Bassoon 

Sop. Saxophone 
First Alto Saxophone 
Second Altu Saxo- 


Bass Saxophone 

First Alto 

Second Alto 

Third and Fourth 
Altos 

First Trombone, Bass 
Clef 

Second Trombone, 
Bass Clef 

First and Second 
Trombones, Treble 


e 
Third Trombone, 
Bass Clef 
Baritone, Bass Clef 
Baritone, Treble Clef 














The New Bennett Band Book No. 3 will in all 
probability surpass anything ever published in 
a folio. Every student in the band class, whether 
young, or advanced knows the high merits of 
Bennett’s offerings. This writer has already 
proven to the band world that he possesses a very 
keen knowledge of every requirement in music for 
young ensembles. This new folio number three 
has sixteen compositions of which ten are very 
snappy. easy big sounding marches—the style 
the school bands crave for; one Rag; two 
Waltzes of the lively, spirited tempo; one 
splendid Fox-Trot; one Cuban serenade and one 
very fine overture. To sum up the entire con- 
tents you are getting a collection of band com- 
positions as only Bennett can write. Order your 
set today. 


CONTENTS 


March, Success March, At Sight 
March, H 








Basses 


phone 
Drums 


Tenor Saxophone 
Baritone Saxophone 





Rag, 
March, Littie Rastus 
March, Se Waltz, Annette 
March, Waltz, Maybell 
March, Fox-Trot, 
March, Don A Do Dat 






















PRICE, EACH BAND BOOK, 30c 


These sixteen numbers are published separately for band, price 60c each 


March, Courage Cuban Serenade, 
h Havana 
Overture, 


improvement 
Bright Star 









FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 528 Elm Street CINCINNATI, O. 





















the difficulties of clarinet playing. Now, we have per- 
fected a device which eliminates one of the greatest 
difficulties encountered by the clarinet student—cover- 
ing all holes while manipulating the keys with the little 
fingers 


Our new device dispenses entirely with rings, padded 
keys being used to cover the holes, as on flutes and 
saxophones. With this device, the slightest touch on 
the key covers the hole completely and securely, making 
the clarinet with covered tone holes as easy to handle 

as a saxophone. 


If the stumbling block 2s covering 


| get a modern Clarinet with COVERED KEYS 





For years it has been our business to “iron out” 


i 








Showing Cat. No. $21PO 


Clarinets with covered keys are made, in the plain 
Boehm system, in Bb, as follows: 


Silva-Bet (Cat. No. S21PO) . . $150 

Boston Wonder (Cat. No. S21PO) $110 

We make clarinets at prices for all purses. Write 
for descriptive literature and price lists. 


Ask for thematics of our new publications and teach- 
ing material for wind instruments. 


The Cundy-Bettoney Co. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 





Conducted by J. E. Mappy, Professor of Public School Music, University of Michigan 





Sectional Orchestras 
LL-Southern: Memphis, Tennessee, 
l March 10, 11, 12 and 13. Organi- 
zation chairman, Paul W. Matthews, 
Senior High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

All-Southwestern: Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, March 24, 25, 26 and 27. Or- 
ganization chairman, Fred Fink, Colo- 
rado Springs (Colo.) High School. 

\ll-North Central: Des Moines, Iowa, 
April 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17. Organiza- 
tion chairman, Joseph E. Maddy, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

All-Northwestern: Spokane, Wash- 
ington, April 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. Organi- 
zation chairman, Walter Welke, Music 
Dept., University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

All-Eastern: Syracuse, New York, 
March 18, 19 and 20. Organization 
chairman, Harry Whittemore, 42 Powder 
House Boulevard, West Somerville, 
Mass. 


Contest or Festival—Which? 


*THE Contest Fan claims that the 

festival fails to provide an incen- 
tive for better classroom music work; 
that participation in contests arouses 
public support which enables the schools 
to secure more adequate funds for in- 
struments, uniforms and other equip- 
ment than could be secured in any other 
way. Instances are cited where school 
orchestras and bands, having begged in 
vain for necessary equipment, have had 
little difficulty raising funds for partici- 
pation in contests. After taking part in 
a contest these organizations have found 
it easy to raise additional funds for 
instruments and equipment because of 


the community interest aroused, regard- 
less of whether the home band won or 
lost. 

The Festival Fan claims that contests 
create ill-feeling; that decisions in music 
contests are matters of opinion only; 
that decisions are not always fair; that 
money spent for contests might better 
be spent for instruments, uniforms and 
other equipment; that contests disrupt 
school work; that leaders must win or 
lose their jobs; that good sportsmanship 
of students and leader is of little avail 
when “folks back home” demand a 
winner. 

Festival supporters claim that festi- 
vals do provide a strong incentive for 
better classroom work; that the selec- 
tive group festival (such as the all-state 
orchestra or band, or all-county group), 
provides the competitive stimulus, but 
the competition is between individuals 
instead of groups and is therefore less 
vicious. They claim that all county 
selective groups carry the stimulus 
equally to every music student in the 
county, while the contest reaches only 
schools having well developed music or- 
ganizations. 

Contest enthusiasts credit contests for 
the great advancement in school music 
standards during the past few years. 
They maintain that it would take many 
years of festivals to bring about the 
nation-wide improvement of _ school 
music quality attained in one year of 
contests. They give examples of states 
in which contests have been fostered for 
several years and which show greatest 
development in the branches represented 
in the contests. Bands in Illionis, for 








example. Seven bands participated in 
the Illinois contest in 1924, and 140 
bands in 1930, while Illinois bands have 
held the national championship for the 
past four years. 

What is your opinion? Write it and 
send it to the JouRNAL. We would like 
to publish statements, based on actual 
experience, supporting both Contests 
and Festivals, in the hope that ideas 
presented in these statements will be of 
benefit to many supervisors who are “on 
the fence” as to whether to ally them- 
selves with or against the contest idea. 
Address letters to the JouRNAL office. 


Fan Mail 

HE New York Philharmonic Or- 
"S aoe we are told, received all 
of five (!) commendatory letters after 
one of its finest programs broadcast 
under the direction of Toscanini, while 
certain jazz bands often receive many 
thousands of such messages after each 
program. Prof. Karl Gehrkens, Editor 
of School Music, suggests that super- 
visors can help mold the quality of radio 
programs by purchasing a quantity of 
post cards and “dropping a line” after 
each really worth while program and 
occasionally condemning poor programs. 
Let us use the power we have to change 
the noise into music. 


National Contest Dates 
ATIONAL High School Orches- 
tra Contest: Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 14, 15 and 16. Local Chairman, 
Leon Ruddick, Supervisor of Orchestras, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
National High School Band Contest: 





Hotel and Dining Hall, National High School Orchestra and Band Camp, Interlochen. 


March, Nineteen Thirty-one 














High-speed ma- 
chines, mass pro- 
duction and high- 
pressure sales 
methods are great 
things in some 
places... 


But their place is 
not in the Clarinet 
factory. 


Pedler Clarinets 


while made under the most 
modern methods practical, 
require 505 different hand 
operations . . . 


WE could mill them out 
with a lesser number of hand 
operations ... 


BUT then they wouldn't 
be the fine precision instru- 
ments upon which the Pedler 
reputation is founded . . . 


"THEREFORE, we will not 
mill them out. 


To the Pedler workman his 
work is an art, a science and 
a source of pride. 


A Pedler Clarinet stands 
the test. The only way to 
know this instrument is to 
hear one. 


Harry Pedler & Co., Inc. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


NOTE: If your dealer cannot show you 
Pedler Clarinets please write to us direct. 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma, May 20, 21, 22 and 
23. Local Chairman, Merl Prunty, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Tulsa. 
National Solo Contests: Violin, viola, 
cello, bass, harp and string ensemble, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 13, in connection 
with the National Orchestra Contest; 
flute, piccolo, oboe, bassoon, clarinet, 
alto and bass clarinet, saxophone, horn, 
cornet, baritone, trombone, tuba, xylo- 
phone and drums, Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 
connection with National Band Contest. 


Broadcasts 

HE United States Marine Band, 

Captain Taylor Branson, Conduc- 
tor, broadcasts programs over the NBC 
chain every Tuesday morning from ten 
to eleven o'clock, Eastern Standard 
Time. The programs are made up 
largely of selections from the 1931 
National Band Contest list. Captain 
Branson will endeavor to play numbers 











requested by school band directors. 
Address him in care of United States 
Marine Band, Washington, D. C. 


1932 National Contest Pieces 


HE Committee is endeavoring to 

secure suggestions for required and 
selective pieces for the 1932 orchestra 
and band contests from directors 
throughout the country. To facilitate 
this tabulation a pamphlet has been 
issued by the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, containing a 
composite list of all selections used in 
all previous contests conducted by the 
Committee, with blank forms on which 
to list other suggested pieces, to be 
mailed to the Committee. Copies of 
this pamphlet may be had by addressing 
Mr. C. M. Tremaine, Director, National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
45 West 45th St. New York City. 





THE NATIONAL CAMP 





the National High School-Orches- 

tra and Band Camp, located at 
Interlochen, Michigan, “bigger and bet- 
ter” for the coming summer. All the 
buildings are to be given another coat 
of snowy white paint, which is very 
attractive amid the green foliage of the 
many pines and other evergreens of 
northern Michigan. It is necessary to 
enlarge the Bowl, to take care of the 
300 high school students who will be 
there this summer, and the library and 
instrument rooms were found all too 
small to take care of the music which 
is given out and the instruments which 
are used by students and music super- 
visors studying at the camp. 

Two new practice rooms, of fourteen 
small rooms each (with pianos in seven 
of them), have been built through the 
kind gift of Mr. Clinch, of Chicago and 
Traverse City. More practice rooms 
could well be used, but the funds are 
not now forthcoming. Class-rooms are 
in constant use by the many teachers 
at the camp, and we hope to add to 
their number another year. 

Visitors at the camp will remember 
the sandy stretches leading down to the 
Bowl. The road approaching the camp 
from the main highway is to be paved 
this spring, so the directors took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and are 
planning to have some of the sandy 
paths paved, which will help a lot. 

A very fine athletic director has been 
engaged, and he promises to have every 
student at Camp “swimming” before he 
or she leaves for home. Field and track 
meets will be held; instruction given in 
rowing, canoeing, tennis, and archery 
for those who wish it; and a swimming 
pageant will be held before camp closes, 
thus giving ample recreation to all at 
the camp. 

The camp hospital will be better 
equipped, with a full-time doctor and 
registered nurse in constant attendance 
to take care of any cases that may need 
attention, so parents may feel assured 
their children will be given as good 
medical care as is possible. 


Prtex are now under way to make 





Among the new features included in 
the 1931 plans is an Alumni Camp with 
a limited membership of 100 for the 
former members of the camp and Na- 
tional Orchestra, and for a few super- 
visors who play some instrument. The 
members will be housed in modern 
dormitories, twelve to a cottage; while 
their program of activities will paral- 
lel those of the High School Camp, 
the two groups will not mix in any of 
the classes. The major activities will 
include orchestra, band and choir, each 
rehearsing two hours daily, while 
courses in all branches of music and 
two courses in education will also be 
offered with college credits. 

Two new courses, “Music, a Science 
and an Art,” and Laboratery Training 
in Acoustics, will be conducted by John 
Redfield of Columbia University. Mr. 
Redfield will be assisted by engineers 
from various musical instrument fac- 
tories. 

A special attraction of the season will 
be the massed band of 1000 players on 
“Sousa Day,” when the “grand old man 
of music” will conduct. Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley, Dr. Howard Hanson, Henri 
Verbrugghen and Hollis Dann are on 
the list of scheduled guest conductors, 
and others will be announced later. 

Only a few changes will be made in 
the faculty; and those changes will be 
made in the effort to provide only the 
best teacher for each instrument of the 
orchestra. Prof. A. A. Harding, of the 
University of Illinois, will again conduct 
the band, which was so successful last 
summer. 

The Vocal department this coming 
summer will present an opera, in cos- 
tume, and the oratorio “Creation”, the 
latter augmented by adult choruses 
trained by camp teachers in the sur- 
rounding towns. 

Visiting supervisors and parents are 
always welcome, and escorts will be pro- 
vided to show them through the camp 
at any time. Visiting supervisors may 
audit classes three days without fee. 
Every visitor is requested to register at 
the Camp office, on the hotel porch. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
Six weeks, beginning 
June 15th, 1931 


Full semester 
credit in each 
subject 


State Accredited 


Public School Music 
faculty from the 
music department of 


the Indianapolis 
Public Schools 


ARTHUR JORDAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Affiliated with Butler University 


Formerly Metropolitan School of Music and Indiana College of Music and Fine Arts 


FULL DEGREE COURSES IN ALL MUSIC MAJORS, including PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 





1931 


enw ews 


ene ewsd 


ewe ews 








A Faculty of 
exceptional merit 


ew e~8 
Splendid facilities 
ewe ews 


A school with home 
environment and 
practical work 


end e~wsd 
Entire faculty 


available during 
the summer session 








Outstanding departments in Dramatic Art and Dancing 


For further information and bulletin, address 


1204 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. » » 
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A SURPRISE 


Your Sectional Conference 


Memphis, Tenn. Los Angeles 
Syracuse, N.Y. Spokane 
Colorado Springs Des Moines 


for you at 





—OveR 1 ,100 additional customers 
during the School Year of 19 30— 


—CONVINCING PROOF that 


EMB SERVICE 
STANDS SUPREME! 


Consider the Advantages 
—of Concentrated Buying; the saving of Time and Money 
by Collective Pur 
Everything from ONE Source—on ONE Account. 
—oOf Expert Advice — unbiased recommendations of ma- 
terials to suit your individual needs. 








—of Ordering from The World’s Largest Stock exclusively 
of School-Music Materials and Supplies. 


A Word to the Wise 


There's Only ONE EMB SERVICE 



































EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU, INC. 


434 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE « « « « « CHICAGO 





' 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT at any of these CONFERENCES 





March, Nineteen Thirty-one 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Gamble Hinged Music Company has secured the 
Publication Rights for the “VOCO STUDY PLAN.” 
A comprehensive MANUAL covering the teaching of 
the lessons and exercises in this unique book will 
shortly be off the press. It will be found of inestimable 
value. 


Gamble Hinged Music Co., 
228 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me, postpaid, a copy of the 
“VOCO STUDY PLAN” on approval. 


O I enclose $1.10 


(1) Charge my Account No.............. 


Free Demonstrations 


Arrangements have been made with the Author of the eae ee 

VOCO STUDY PLAN fora series of Free Demon- s | ©... 
strations to be given, in Chicago, every Saturday. If 

you wish to avail yourself of them, please write to us 

for further information. BODIED ciwcicsccccsccesccesssnsennvennesen 


Se eee es ee eee ee eee eFeeee8eeeeee0e8225 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Witt Earnart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Walter 
[m. %. 


PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCTING. 
McCray and Carl Busch. 
FitzSimons Co., Inc.]. 

Here is a small pamphlet of forty-five 

pages which outlines the basic essen- 

tials of the conductor’s art, though its 
brevity necessitates omission of certain 
interesting aspects. We are not told 
what parts are the work of Mr. McCray 

the Kansas State Teachers’ College, 

- of Mr. Busch, conductor and com- 
poser, but the whole is a nice combina- 
ym of the thought of educator and 
musician. Those of us who were pres- 
ent at the Kansas City Conference when 
Mr. Busch conducted a junior high 
school chorus in the singing of his can- 
tata, The Bobolinks, will remember him 
as the outstanding conductor of the 
week. 

It is planned as a text, outlines essen- 
tials and lays no claim to novelty. A 
fundamental principle is stated early and 
followed consistently,—that good con- 
ducting depends upon musicianship and 
the elimination of mannerisms that 
tend to restrict the fullest possibilities 

‘ the baton. The recent general en- 

‘ance of instrumental technicians into 
a field of music education lays us 
pen to a danger of stress on technical 
minutiae. It is, therefore, promising to 
find a text which directs attention to 
the music itself to determine the baton’s 
behavior, harking back to Wagner’s 
ideas of true tempo and of finding 
vhere the melody lies. Discussions 

over: the necessary personal and pro- 
fessional qualifications of the conductor 

ind of the supervisor; the various 
measure movements; special points such 
attack, hold, release, recitative con- 
ducting, two against three, rubato, 
dynamics and the use of the left hand. 

\ valuable chapter is devoted to or- 

ganization and rehearsals and several to 

rchestral instruments, seating, transpo- 
sitions, etc. A useful glossary of terms 

; included.—Huldah J. Kenley. 


[Hirty-six SouTH CAROLINA SPIRIT- 
uALs.. Collected and harmonized by 
Carl Diton [G. Schirmer, Inc, 
ae As 

Students of folk music, composers seek- 

ng new thematic material, mixed quar- 

ets, choirs and school assembly groups 
vho are not already acquainted with 
his collection will find it new and in- 
teresting. The few songs known to me 
ire not among the hackneyed and only 
wo or three lack the vigor and naivete 

f the primitive. 

The author reports collecting these 
spirituals at Frogmore, North Carolina, 
near Beaufort, in the summer of 1913. 
The inhabitants are all Negro and de- 
scended from a group of slaves whose 
contact with white civilization was very 
limited. There are among them no mu- 
lattoes and they speak a peculiar patois. 
Mr. Diton makes no claim that these 
songs were limited exclusively to the 
island or its neighborhood but thinks 
them somewhat different from those of 
other parts of the South. 


March, Nineteen Thirty-one 


Northern Negroes report the “word- 
ing out” of spirituals old and new to 
them by travelling evangelists who col- 
lect and distribute as they go from sec- 
tion to section. One of them com- 
mented on an occasional song of this 
volume either that her congregation 
sang it, that she had heard her mother 
sing it in her Virginia childhood or that 
some evangelist had taught it in her 
church fairly recently. The more in- 
telligent and the musicians among them 
are alive to the future value of their 
native material and are as grateful for 
the preservation of authentic tunes in 
such permanent form as any white re- 
search student can be.-—-Huldah J. Ken- 
ley. 


Masters IN Miniature. George C. Jell 
[Barse & Company]. 
A footnote to the title page calls atten- 
tion to the fact that most of the 
sketches in this book appeared first in 
brochure annotations of compositions is- 
sued in the Columbia Fine Art Series of 
Musical Masterworks, and that their 
publication in book form is by courtesy 
of the Columbia Phonograph Company. 
The material seems to have been in- 
tended for use of the many laymen un- 
informed as to the lives of the masters. 

Pioneers in the creation of new forms, 
men of outstanding genius and supreme 
virtuosity, from Bach to Stravinsky, are 
the subjects of twenty-four brief biog- 
raphies. Family-life experiences and 
art-products are the stuff of which each 
story is made. They are interestingly 
told and with the definite directness of 
authority. A sixteen-page appendix lists 
the most important work of each master, 
stating the medium for which each com- 
position was written. 

An excellent reference book for high 
school music students, junior clubs and 
adult amateurs—HvuLpAH JANE KENLEY. 
THE Mopern Stupent Series. Book 

1 [Eldridge & Pyle]. 

Thirty-nine compositions especially se- 
lected, arranged and edited for piano 
classes.. The book opens with eight 
tunes called “Rote Material” in which 
the pupil plays familiar tunes, phrase 
by phrase, first with the right then the 
left hand. There follow forms of 
Melody in F, the melody from Kamen- 
not Ostrow, that from Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song, some of the small Schu- 
mann numbers, etc. Like most simpli- 
fications the harmonies are sometimes 
thin with an overattention to the beat 
in the left hand part. Some of the 
numbers are pleasing for supplemen- 
tary reading —Susan T. Canfield. 


Tue ForesMAN SoNGS AND STUDIES FOR 
ScHoots AND Homes. Robert Fores- 
man [The Musical Art Society of 
America]. 

This volume is a revision of the text 

of the Foresman System of Artistic 

Singing and is planned as a one book 

course for communities where music is 

a new subject in the curriculum. The 

records—from No. 1, introducing the 





scale beautifully sung by Madam Rio, 
to No. 48 which is a Bispham recording 
of a Gluck melody—are designed to as- 
sist teachers and pupils in making daily 
singing more musical. The reading 
process followed is chord and interval 
observation. There are unison, two-, 
three-, and four-voice songs in abund- 
ood material with helpful no- 
tations.—Susan T. Canfield. 





Music ror YoutH. Edgar B. Gordon 
and Irene Curtis. [E. M. Hale and 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.]. 

Mr. Gordon, as Professor of Music in 

the University of Wisconsin, and Miss 

Curtis, as Director of Music Education, 

State Teachers College, Superior, Wis- 

consin, have prepared this textbook for 

elementary schools. Accompanying . 

material announces their three-fold pur 

pose: To provide children with a means 
of self-expression; to establish a basis 
for growth in musical appreciation; to 
develop skill in musical performance. 

The course embodies colored illustra- 

tions, correlation with phonograph rec- 

ords, rhythm band selections and scores 
for harmonica band. 

Of the hundred songs presented fully 
three-fourths are folk tunes. Most are 
familiar but none the less desirable to 
have known by children, being lovely, 
genuine and appropriate. In some cases 
the new words appearing with old tunes 
are a bit less lyric than one might wish 
but never crude nor unpleasant. No 
year or years are specified as the appro- 
priate place for the book. No outline is 
offered. There is little detailed pre- 
scription of procedure but the technical 
problems normally covered in the first 
four years are included in rich enough 
measure to insure reasonable attain- 
ment with satisfaction to both teacher 
and children. 

Part I contains some sixty songs, 
twenty-six of which may be learned 
from four records. The numbers of 
the records are given, with directions 
for their use. 

There should be a hearty welcome 
for such excellent material by supervis- 
ors whose grade teachers are not musi- 
cally trained, by rural schools where one 
book must be used by several grades, 
by teachers of upper elementary grades 
whose children have had no previous 
study of music. The stated faith of 
the editors that development of beauti- 
ful singing and sensitive response to the 
spirit of songs and listening material are 
the most valuable results that may be 
obtained is expressed in material which 
may naturally be expected to bring about 
those ends, with a resultant liking for 
music.—Huldah J. Kenley. 


Soncs AND ANTHEMS FOR CHILDREN’S 
Voices. Dorothy and Gunnar Mal- 
min, [Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis]. 

This collection comprises five two-part 

and ten three-part anthems, specifically 

arranged for junior choir, but pro- 
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Schmidt's 


| Rhythmic Orchestra DBeries 





Volume I 
7 compositions, including numbers by 
Cumberland, Harris and Schumann, and 
two folk dances. 


Volume II 

(Just issued) 
§ compositions, including numbers by 
Cumberland, Horvath, and Beethoven, and 


two folk dances arranged by Harris. 


| 
Instrumentation: Piano conductor and 
child conductor scores, violin (ad lib. 
| 


and mostly open strings), triangle, tam- 

bourine, castanets, sand blocks, cymbals, 

drum 

(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 406 a-b) 
Each volume omplete, $1.25 net 


PIANO ‘DUET PARTS FOR 
| OPTIONAL USE WITH THE 
ABOVE 

(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 405a-b) 

Each volume 75 cents net 
| Separate Numbers for Rhythmic 
Orchestra 
Net 
CUTHBERT HARRIS, Jolly Sailor 

Boys. Hornpipe  ...........--00--«---.$1.00 

*Indian Camp Scenes 

*"Round the Camp Fire, Kati- 


na’s Dance . 1.00 
*Battle Call and March of the 
| Warriors ......... ame $00 


*(Prices include conga ( set of parts and 
piano duet in addition to scores for Piano- 
Conductor and Child-Conductor) 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


Boston New York } 
120 Boylston St. 8 West 40th St. | 
. ee 




















Alchin Applied Harmony 


Revised (1930) Edition 


Now een “ys Two Parts 


VINCENT JONES, M.A. 


of New York University 


PART 
Met with instant approval when examined. Teacher: 
can grasp the method easily without special Aichin 
training. Many teachers are interested in this sim- 
plified book of music study. Price $2.00. 


PART II 
is now issued it is devoted to Modulation and 
Chromatic Harmony. ts suitable for college classes, 
advanced students and teachers. The music student 
of today cannot afford to overlook the harmonic ex- 
periments of modern composers. Price $2.00. 


KEYBOARD HARMONY (IN 3 PARTS) 
By CAROLYN A. ALCHIN 
PART i—ts devoted to intervals, scales, chord struc- 
ture and the application of the primary —_ Ly the 
roe of melodies. 50c. 
PART ti—tincludes the secondary harmonies. in the 
harmonization of melodies; sequences in the various 
species of seventh and ninth chords; embellishments 
with many examples from the classics. Price 50c. 
PART Itti—ts devoted to modulation. Examples are 
given to illustrate the various ways of effecting a 
change of key. Melodies both easy and difficult have 
been included in the illustrations. Certain features 
are of especial interest to organists. Price $1.00. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN HARMONY 


by DORIS MOON 
(Based on the Alchin Texts) 
Were first shown at the National Music Supervisors’ 
Convention at Chicago, March, (930, and elicited 
great interest among the attendants. Teachers have 
long felt the need of some objective measurement by 
which to determine the progress of their students. 
Owing to the great variation in procedure the standard 
of measurement has been hard to determine. These 





tests represent an effort to meet the need. Published 
in two books—Form A and Form B. Price $2.25. 
L. R. JONES 
PUBLISHER 


227-229 E. Fourth St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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nounced to be quite as effective for 
women’s chorus. 

Dorothy and Gunnar Malmin are en- 
tirely unknown to me, up to now, but 
something sturdy and forthright, some- 
thing sonorous, something reverent and 
beautiful in these collections and ar- 
rangements, as well as the fact that the 
last song is his, suggests their prob- 
able association with F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen. Their musicianship somehow 
bears his stamp. 

Just how much of our distaste for 
arrangements rather than the use of 
original product pure and simple is due 
to the inappropriateness of the arrange- 
ment to the medium to which it is often 
adapted, or to the loss of character 
when taken from its own medium, is 
problematical. Now and then someone 
compels our admiring acceptance of ar- 
rangements in managing to keep the 
original quality while at the same time 
perfectly suiting the new medium. It 
is so in this case. He Shall Feed His 
Flock; An Old Lowland Easter Carol 
of about 1400; An arrangement of the 
Harmonious Blacksmith; Adeste Fi- 
deles; An old German Agnus Dei; 
Silent Night; and a Polish Christmas 
Lullaby stand out by reason of very 
capable handling as far superior to most 
junior choir material available for prot- 
estant church use. Furthermore they 
are safely singable by immature voices. 
-Huldah J. Kenley. 


THe MeEcHANIcS oF Sincinc. Edgar 
T. Evetts and Robert A. Worth- 
ington [Oxford University Press, 
New York]. 

The thoroughgoing English scholar has 

been at it again and the result is a 

hundred-and-thirty page authority which 

now rests upon my five-foot bookshelf 
with Parry’s Style in Musical Art, 

Robertson’s Choir Singing and Fuller- 

Maitland’s Consort of Music. 

The writers are associated in the 
London Academy of Music—one as di- 
rector of singing and lecturer on pho- 
nology; the other (throat, nose and 
ear surgeon to Royal Devon and Ex- 
eter Hospital), as lecturer in vocal 
physiology. Their purpose is stated as 
the giving of such an account of the 
mechanical action of the vocal appara- 
tus as may lead to regaining the tra- 
ditions of true bel canto. 

An attractive and substantial binding, 
good paper and clear, open type make 
the volume pleasant to use and promise 
service. The twelve figure illustrations 
and three radiographs have been made 
for this particular book, instead of be- 
ing copied from old sources, with real 
illumination as a result. 

Chapter One is devoted to the an- 
atomy and vocal physiology of the 
larynx, the compass of male and fe- 
male voices, immature voices and tessi- 
tura. It is a brief, unpretentiously 
scientific setting forth of the technical 
basis for later discussion. 

Chapter Two is the clearest, sanest 
and most vivid presentation of the 
function of resonance chambers in tone 
amplification, vowel characterization and 
quality determination I have seen. Con- 
sistent adherence to adopted terminol- 
ogy keeps the reader thinking straight. 
The too-common confusion of tone as 
sound wave with tone as breath stream 
is happily absent. The radiographs 
showing resonators during the produc- 
tion of tones of various qualities carry 
conviction that is amazing when one 








considers our persistent incredulity and 
disregard of evidence in many fields 
of thought. Standards and character- 
istics, mechanical conditions and effec- 
tive tests are given with such authority 
that no shadow of doubt darkens the 
reader’s acceptance. 

Chapter Three is an equally convinc- 
ing presentation of breathing equip- 
ment and_ processes. Tidal air, com- 
plemental air, vital capacity and residual 
air, and the muscles concerned, lose 
their mystery. Respiration in singing 
and speech; the relation of respiration 
to resonance, pitch and duration; vi- 
brato; the use of breathing exercises, 
are helpfully discussed. 

Chapter Four contains the application 
of principles underlying correct vocal- 
ization for the assistance of teachers 
and students; devices for securing 
normal respiration; rules and exercises 
for breathing procedure that leads 
toward subconscious behaviour; sugges- 
tions as to vowel production; best of 
all, exercises with their purpose clearly 
stated. There is interesting discussion 
of the treble voice of the boy and the 
proper training of the adolescent. This 
is the only point on which American 
music educators might disagree with 
the authors. They insist that the ado- 
lescent youth rest his voice for three 
years or longer. The reason is not far 
to seek, since they also comment on 
the unwise practices of choirmasters 
in direction of boys’ treble voices and 
on the exacting demands made upon 
adolescent voices in English public 
schools. Their insistence that adoles- 
cents discontinue an incorrect procedure 
is reasonable and consistent. Our faith 
in the rightness of American child 
voice principles and practice prompts 
an equally reasonable and _ consistent 
continuance of correct procedure. 

This is not a book for casual enter- 
tainment but a sound text for serious 
and repeated study. —HutpaAH JANE 
KENLEY. 


SonG, THE SUBSTANCE OF VocaAL Stupy. 
Crystal Waters. [G. Schirmer, 
Inc.]. 

The author has applied to vocal methods 

of the studio a principle long used in 

public school music classes, i. e., that 
any technical problem may well be in- 
troduced by means of some standard 
song concretely illustrating the point to 
be made, rather than through the com- 
parative abstraction of a mere exercise. 

She offers a collection of concrete 

“cases”, selected from nearly a hundred 
songs, for the study of each phase of 
vocal development. 

The volume contains one hundred and 
eighteen pages including a dozen of 
blank manuscript, for the addition of 
the invaluable personal treasures each 
student collects. It may be had either 
in board or limp covers. It is in ex- 
cellent type on good paper and well 
bound. There are nineteen chapters, 
each with discussion, case study and an 
exhaustive list of additional songs illus- 
trating the case concerned. The chap- 
ters fall into classes having to do with 
production, mastery of the musical ele- 
ments contributing to a technique, dic- 
tion, interpretation and the necessary 
cultural background of the singer. A 
typical chapter is that on “Sostenuto”, 
in which sustained tone is defined, its 
production described, supplementary aids 
suggested and exercises added. As cases 
there are several phrases each from 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Many of the following songs have never before been available on slides and are now offered 
by the Sims Visual Music Co. of QUINCY, ILL. A copy for the piano is furnished with 


each song. Single slide numbers @ $1.75—Two slide numbers @ $2.35—If more than two 
slides are required for a song, add 60c for each 


2—Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life 

1—Alabama Lullaby (Chorus) 

38—A Little Bit of Heaven 

2—Any Old Port In a Storm 
(Chorus) 

2—Asleep In the Deep 

1—Avalon (Chorus) 


2—Because 

2—Bells of St. Mary’s, The 
2—Bells of the Sea 

1—By the Waters of Minnetonka 


1—Can’t Yo’ Heah Me Callin’ Car- 
oline (Chorus) 

2—Carolina Sunshine 

2—Christ In Flanders 


5—Danny Deever 

2—Days of Youth 
Song Melody) 

2—Dear Little You 

2—Dear Old Pal of Mine 

2—Down by the Old Mill Stream 

2—Down in Mobile (Mixed Voices) 

2—Down the Trail to Home Sweet 
Home 

1—Down to the Sea in Ships 
(Chorus) 

2—Dreaming of My Old Home, 
Sweet Home 

1—Dreamy Melody (Chorus) 

2—Fiddle and I (Weatherly-Good- 
eve) 


(Maine Stein 


1—Good-bye Broadway, Hello 
France (Chorus) 

1—Good-Morning, Mr. Zip-Zip-Zip 
(Chorus) 

1—Gray Days 

2—Gypsy Love Song 

3—Gypsy Trail, The 


2—Hail, Hail the Gang’s All Here 

2—Happy Days Are Here Again 
(Chorus) 

38—Heidelberg Stein Song 

1—Hello, Aloha! How Are You? 
(Chorus) 

2—Homing 

1—Honey (Chorus) 


1—I Believe in God, Aria from 
“Herculanum” 





1—I Am Music (Words only) 
(Miessner) 

2—I Am Music(S.A.T.B.) (Miessner) 

2—If Winter Comes 

2—I’ll Forget You 

2—I Love a Little Cottage 

1—I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles 
(Chorus) 

1—I’m_ Just 
(Chorus) 
nia 
(Chorus) 

1—Indian Dawn 

2—In Old Madrid 

2—In the Evening by the Moon- 
light (S.A.T.B.) 

2—In the Garden of My Heart 

2—In the Garden of Tomorrow 

1—Ireland Must Be Heaven, for 
My Mother Came From There 
(Chorus) 

1—I’se Gwine Back to Dixie 

2—Italian Street Song 

2—It’s a Long Way to Tipperary 


a Vagabond Lover 


Little Spanish Town 


2—Japanese Sandman, The (Chorus) 
1—Joan of Arc (Chorus) 

2—Joy of a Rose 

2—Just Been Wond’ring All Day 


Long 
2—Just One Sweet Rose 


2—Keep the Home Fires Burning 
1—Kentucky Blues (Chorus) 
2—Kiss Me Again 
2—K-K-K-Katy 


2—Lamplit Hour, The 

1—Lassie O’Mine 

2—Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
2—Let the Rest of the World Go 


By 
1—Little Gray Home in the West 
2—Little Mother of Mine 
1—Little Old Garden 
1—Love Me and the World Is Mine 
(Chorus) 


1—Madelon (Chorus) 

2—Marcheta 

2—Memories 

1—Mighty Lak’ a Rose 
2—Missouri Waltz Song (Chorus) 
2—Moonlight and Roses 
2—M-O-T-H-E-R, A Word That 


additional slide. 


2—Mother Machree 
1—Mother O’ Mine 

1—My Blue Heaven (Chorus) 
1—My Buddy (Chorus) 
2—My Hero 

2—My Irish Song of Songs 
2—My Wild Irish Rose 


2—Not Understood 


1—O Dry Those Tears 

1—O Heart of Mine 
2—O-H-I-O 

2—O Irish Hills (Londonderry Air) 
2—Ol’ Car’lina 

1—Old Glory I Salute You 
1—Old Man Sunshine (Chorus) 
1—One Fleeting Hour 

1—On Moonlight Bay (Chorus) 
1—O No, John (English) 
2—On the Road to Mandalay 
1—Our Yesterdays 

1—Out Where the West Begins 
2—Over There 


1—Pack Up Your 
(Chorus) 

2—Pale Moon 

1—Pal of My Cradle Days (Chorus) 

1—Parting Song (Club Special) 

(Male Voice Arr.) Geoffrey O’Hara 

2—Peggy O'Neil 

1—Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet 


(S.A.) (Bobolink 


Troubles 


2—Questions 
Song) 


1—Ramona (Chorus) 

2—Recessional (Kipling-DeKoven) 

1—Rose in the Bud 

2—Rose of My Heart 

1—Rose of No Man’s Land, The 
(Chorus) 

2—Roses of Picardy 

2—’Round Her Neck She Wears a 
Yeller Ribbon 

3—Route Marchin’ 

2—Scent of the Roses, The S. S. A. 
(Moore-O’ Hara) 

2—School Days 

2—Sing Along! 

1—Sing Me a Song of the South 

2—Sleepy Hollow Tune 

1—Slumber Boat (Riley-Gaynor) 





Means the World To Me 


2—Smiles 


1—Smile Through Your Tears 
1—Smilin’ Through 

2—Song of Songs 

2—Sorter Miss You 
2—Spinning Song (German) 
8—Stars and Stripes Forever 
2—Stein Song (Maine) 

1—Still As the Night 
2—Sunrise and You 
2—Sunshine in Rainbow Valley 
1—Swanee River Moon (Chorus) 
2—Sweet Adeline 


2—Teach Me to Pray 
2—Ten Thousand Years From Now 
2—Thank God for a Garden 





2—That Little World Is Mine 

1—That’s How I Need You 
(Chorus) 

2—That Wonderful Mother of Mine 

2—There Is No Death (O’Hara) 

2—There’s a Long, Long Trail 

2—There’s a Little Spark of Love 
Still Burning 

2—There’s a Sunny Smile Waiting 
For Me (Chorus) 

1—Three Little Chestnuts 

1—Three O’Clock in the Morning 


2—Till the Sands of the Desert 
Grow Cold 

2—Till We Meet Again 

2—Tip Toe Through the Tulips 
With Me (Chorus) 

2—To the Land of My Own 


Romance 
2—Trees (Kilmer-Hahn) 


2—When Irish Eyes Are Smiling 


2—When It’s Springtime in the 
Rockies 

1—When You're Smiling (Chorus 
Only) 


1—When You Look in the Heart 
of a Rose (Chorus) 

1—When You Wore a Tulip and 
I Wore a Big Red Rose 
(Chorus) 

2—Where Do We Go From Here 

2—Where’er You Walk (Handel) 

1—Where My Caravan Has Rested 

2—Where the River Shannon Flows 

2—Who Knows? 

1—Who Treads the Path of Duty 
(Mozart) 

1—World Is Waiting for the Sun- 











CHECK COUPON AND MATIL 








(-] Assembly Songs 


(] Junior High School Songs for Class Use 


(_] Christmas Carols 


[-] Glenn—Grade School Assembly Songs 
] Witherspoon—Visualized Vocal Meth- 


od for Class Voice Instruction 
(-] Rhetts—Symphony Studies 


[-] Densmore—Music of the American In- 


dians—with Lecture 


] Historical 


and Band 





Musical Instruments 


-] Morgan—Instruments of the Orchestra 


(] Pictorial Biographies of the Composers 
with Lecture Information 


() Stereopticons—Screens—Filing Cases 
C] Your School Songs “Made-to-order™ 
(_] Slides Made from Any Kind of “Copy” 
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March, Nineteen Thirty-one 
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QUINCY, ILL. 
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Grover Sims, the Originator 
of the Visual Music Plan, is 
associated Only with the— 

















DO YOU WANT 
A BETTER 
POSITION? 


Now is the time to register 
with the ONLY AGENCY 
that fills MUSIC POSI- 
TIONS EXCLUSIVELY. 


WE SPECIALIZE in 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


placements. 
The better positions are now 


being filled. 


Send for our Special Music 
Personnel Blank 


aN 


File your name now 


aN 


The Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency 


Music Department 
C. E. LUTTON, Director 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 














Mastercut 


UNIFORMS 





You will appreciate 
the difference— 


Miastercut implies 
noticeable distinc- 
tion plus genuine 
quality in materials. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG AND 
CLOTH SAMPLES 











MADE BY 


[HUNG Bros. Fverarp (0. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








$1.00 a year $2.50 for three years 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


Founded in 1900 by Philip C. Hayden 
Editor . . Karl W. Gehrkens 
Manager and Publisher Van B. Hayden 
Published every other month during the 
school year 
Publication Office: Keokuk, Iowa 
The birthplace of the “‘National”’ 
SCHOOL MUSIC is published in the inter- 
ests of special teachers and supervisors of 
school music exclusively. It will help you 
in your work. Send $1.00 for a year's 
subscription, or send for free sample copy. 


SCHOOL MUSIC, Keokuk, Iowa 
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RECORD REVIEWS 





By Paut J. WEAVER 





Chamber Music 
Quartet IN F, Opus 135, Beethoven. 
Played by the Flonzaley Quartet. 
[Victor Album M-8.] 


This was Beethoven’s last complete 
work; soon after he wrote it (late 
1826) he was seized with the illness 


which caused his death. The work is 
usually considered not so fine an exam- 
ple of Beethoven’s third style as the 
four quartets which immediately pre- 
ceded it; it is, however, an extremely 
interesting and beautiful work, and its 
third movement, Lento assai, is one of 
the master’s most exquisite melodious 
concepts. The Finale contains one of 
the enigmas of Beethoven’s writings: 
the question, “Must it be?” and the 
answer, “It must be!” The booklet ac- 
companying the records refers to this 
as “a strange dialogue between Bee- 
thoven and his cook,” a statement for 
which there is probably no authority. 
Beethoven did not explain what he 
meant by the question and answer, and 
we must continue to wonder about them 
as we do about the ticking of the metro- 
nome in the Eighth Symphony. 

The work is played by the Flonzaley 
Quartet with a fine understanding of its 
values. It was recorded in 1927, at a 
time when the Victor Company had not 
reached its present very high level of 
reproduction, with the result that some 
passages are a bit indistinct. On the 
whule, however, the recording is a satis- 
fying one. 


Menuetto from Quartet In C Major, 
opus 18 no. 4, Beethoven. Played 
by the Flonzaley Quartet. [Victor 
1225.] 

To fill out the final disc in the set re- 
viewed just above (Album M-8) the 
Flonzaley 
thoven’s finest short movements. Aside 
from its inherent beauty as music, this 
is an extremely useful example for 
those who are teaching or studying 
musical form. 


Piano 
CuHorAL PRELUDES IN G Mayor AND B 
Major, Bach, and OrGAN CoNCERTG 
in A Minor, Vivaldi-Bach, arranged 
for piano. Played by Samuel Fein- 
berg. [Brunswick, 90102.] 
The two Choral Preludes are well con- 
trasted in mood, and make an interest- 
ing combination on one side of this 
record. In all three pieces Feinberg 
plays with great force and with high 
contrasts in tone and volume; in fact, 
his forcefulness demands more than the 
present capacity of reproducing meth- 
ods, for in the loudest passages the 
instrument loses its true character in the 
recorded version. Except for some of 
these loudest spots, the recording is sat- 
isfactory; and the record is one which 
will interest lovers of Bach. 


PRELUDES AND Fucues nos. 10 To 17 
(Well-Tempered Clavichord), Bach. 
Played by Evlyn Howard-Jones. 
[Columbia Masterworks Set 147.] 

When the Columbia Company issued the 

first nine of these Preludes and Fugues 

(Masterworks Set 120, played by Har- 


group plays this, one of Bee- - 


riet Cohen) the hope was expressed in 
these columns that the series would be 
continued. The recording of eight more 
is greatly to be welcomed, and now the 
hope must be expressed that before long 
the entire Forty-Eight will find their 
way into these record-sets. 

Howard-Jones is a prominent teacher 
and pianist living in London. Some 
foreign reviewers of this set have criti- 
cised it as being essentially one for the 
musician, with an interpretation too 
monotonous and dry for the average 
music lover. The present reviewer does 
not agree; he finds the interpretation 
sane, logical, unaffected, meaningful; 
and he believes that they will appeal in 
that way to hundreds of teachers and 
students of Bach in this country, and 
also to hundreds who simply listen to 
this great music for the joy which is 
contained in it. 

If you are teaching music appreciation 
to fairly advanced students, try using 
these recordings while your students 
read the notation from some _ well- 
printed and authoritative edition, such 
as that made by Prof. Tovey for the 
Oxford Press, in which the voice parts 
are clearly identified throughout. This 
is a rare chance to teach Bach, and to 
teach what a fugue really is and really 
does! 


Concerto 
CONCERTO NO. 2, IN F MInor, op. 21. 
Chopin. Played by Mme. Mar- 
guerite Long, with the Paris Con- 
servatory Orchestra, conducted by 
Philippe Gaubert. [Columbia Mas- 
terworks Set 143.] 
This early work is cast in three move- 
ments of rather free form, filled with 
contrasts between vividly flashing pas- 
sages and passages filled with lyric 
beauty. Mme. Long, who has a large 
following in France and other parts of 
Europe, plays the work with great 
fluency and with fine understanding. 
The orchestral part of the work is sub- 
jugated to the solo instrument more 
than in the case of many concerti, being 
used largely to augment and amplify 
the ideas of the piano itself—a treat- 
ment at which one need not be sur- 
prised in the case of Chopin. Gaubert 
conducts from this viewpoint, in a 
highly satisfactory manner. 


Orchestra 


QuarTteT IN F Major (“American”), 
Dvorak. Played by the Budapest 
Quartet. [Victor Album M-14.] 


Although not so popularly known as 
the symphony “From the New World”, 
this quartet is equally interesting both 
musically and historically. Dvorak came 
to New York in 1892 to be the head 
of the National Conservatory of Music 
in that city. He was feted on every 
hand, and at once became interested in 
both Negro and Indian music. The 
three first works written in America 
were the familiar Symphony, this Quar- 
tet and the Quintet Opus 97; in these 
Dvorak utilized many of the character- 
istics of the melody, harmony and 
rhythm which he found in these two 
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types of native American music. He 
did not use Negro or Indian themes as 
such, but wrote themes of his own tinc- 
tured deliberately and obviously with 
Negro and Indian characteristics. Of 
these themes the three works just men- 
tioned are made. 

The Symphony is almost wholly 
“American” in its atmosphere. The 
Quartet contains much more of a mix- 
ture of American and Czech influences, 
for it was written in the summer of 
1893 (in three days) while Dvorak was 
visiting in the Czech colony at Spill- 
ville, Iowa—a visit which carried him 
back to the moods of his own people, 
and which hastened the approach of the 
loneliness for his own land which led 
him to return to it two years later. In- 
deed, this feeling became so strong in 
the thought of the composer that, after 
the three works mentioned, his other 
compositions written in this country bear 
almost no trace of the American in- 
fluence. 

The playing and recording of the 
work are highly praise-worthy, and the 
album should find a warm welcome. 


BRANDENBURG ConcERTO No. 2, In F 
Minor, PASSACAGLIA IN C MINor, 
and CHorAL Pretupe, “Wir GLAv- 
BEN ALL’ An EINEN Gort,” Bach. 
Played by Leopold Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. [Vic- 
tor Album M-59.] 


If one could own only one recorded 
sample of Bach’s instrumental music, this 
album should be the one; for the music 
included is of his finest, and the play- 
ing and recording are superb. The al- 
bum should be valuable to the teacher 
from many standpoints, not the least of 
which would be the study of tone color- 
ing in the various instruments, a feature 
in which these records excel. 

Bach’s concerti are not like those of 
his successors, works for a solo instru- 
ment with orchestra; rather, they fea- 
ture contrasting groups within the or- 
chestra or are written for special choirs 
of instruments. The second, recorded 
here, constantly uses a quartet of solo 
instruments (trumpet, oboe, flute and 
violin) in contrast with the entire string 
choir. The three movements are played 
with great clarity; worthy of special 
praise is the distinctness and purity of 
the contrapuntal work in the third move- 
ment. 


The other two numbers in the album 
maintain the contrasting interests which 
characterize the three movements of 
the concerto. This is one of the finest 
of all Bach’s choral preludes, and the 
C Minor Passacaglia is one of the finest 
of all of Bach’s compositions. 


BRANDENBURG CoNcERTO No. 6, In B 
Fiat, FoR Strincs, Bach. Played 
by Sir Henry Wood and his Sym- 

etd Orchestra. [Columbia 67842- 


This work was originally written for 
a very small group—two violins, two 
violas, two violes da gamba, cello and 
bass; when played by the full string sec- 
tion of a modern orchestra the char- 
acter of the music is, of course, con- 
siderably changed; and the more so be- 
cause the modern group lacks that pecu- 
liar tone quality of the viole da gamba, 
of which Bach made such liberal use in 
the first movement of this work. On 
the whole, the sixth Brandenburg is not 
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No. Price 

6139 .12 Southern Moon .................- S.A. | 
6146 .15 Southern Moon .............. S.S.A. [ 
6458  .15 Southern Moon .......... T.TBB. | 
6142 12 Decomin $Time................... S.A. 
6147 .15 Dreamin’ Time ................ S.S.A. 
6459 .15 Dreamin’ Time ............ T.T.B.B. 
6181 .15 Dream-Ship .................. S.A.T.B. 
6182 .15 Dream-Ship ................ T.T.B.B. 
6188 .15 Dream-Ship ...................... S.S.A. 
6189 .15 Dream-Ship .................... S.A.B. 
6033 .15 Mah Rose .................... T.T.B.B. 
5896 .15 On Mah Way to Heaven 

aida kiseslatieaiia asicicadaaienede T.T.B.B. 
6211 15 Kalikongo .................-.- T.T.B.B. 
6212 15 Kelme .................. S.A.T.B. 
6224 .15 Djouala’s Song ............ S.A.T.B. 
6226 15 Ganza-Drums .............. S.A.T.B. 
6227 15  Ganza-Drums .............- T.T.B.B. 


CHORAL WORKS IN CANTATA FORM 


From a Sufi's Tent. 
A Song Cycle for four solo voices (S.A. 
T.B.) with chorus ad lib... eee 
St. John the Beloved. 
A Sacred Cantata for soli and chorus of 
mixed voices. With Piano (Organ) or Or- 
chestral accompaniment . ...........00--00--s000 $1. 
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119 WEST 40TH STREET 























i ane MADE WITH ENOUGH ECONOMY TO 
DEALER BE WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY 
STUDENT, BUT STILL EMBODYING 

THE QUALITIES THAT ARE 

DAY FREE DESIRED BY DISCRIMI- 
TRIAL OFFER NATING CLARINETISTS 


OR WRITE DIRECT TO 


Dencel,jiueller & (sxe 


36-11 THIRTY-THIRD (33rd) ST. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO SUPERVISORS, BAND AND ORCHESTRA LEADERS 





EMPIRE STATE | 
CLARINET 
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Stuber’s Instrumental 
Music Course 


For Class Teaching 


Many thousands of children are 
happily learning to play correctly 
by the Stuber Method. Pupils 
actually enjoy practicing the famil 
iar rote Melodies and Nursery 
Songs. 




























STUBER’S GRADE SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA No. 1 
For Orchestra Ensemble 


The selections contained in this 
book provide ample material for 
school functions and programs. 





ROOT’S: 
BEGINNERS ORCHESTRA No. 1 
A collection of easy pieces. 





ROOT’S BEGINNERS BAND 
BOOK No. 1 


Most popular and easy book pub- 
lished. 





Free Samples on Request. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1520 E. 55th St. Chicago, III. 

















John Worley 
Company 


MUSIC PRINTERS 
Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 


We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 











FOR ALL 
DENISON'S DL INS eceasicns 
Delightfully amusing, NG 
simple entertainments 
for both juveniles and 
adults. Denison’s plays 
are produced everywhere 
Fe for * years. 

choice of program 
material for schools, dra- REE 
matic clubs and lodges, CATALOG 
T. S. DENISON & Co.,623 S$. Wabash Av. Dept 98 CHICAGO 
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such interesting music as the second 
(reviewed just above); but this work 
has much of interest in it for both the 
teacher and the general listener—espe- 
cially the tender yet lofty second move- 
ment. 

Sir Henry Wood gives a really stir- 
ring performance of this fine work; and 
the recording is splendid throughout. 


Concerto Grosso, Bloch. Played by the 
Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta conducted by Fabien Se- 
vitzky. [Victor Album M-66.] 


In form this work follows the pattern 
of Bach and Handel, being not for solo 
instrument with orchestra, but for vari- 
ous instruments or choirs contrasted 
with each other. The present work is 
in four movements: Prelude, Dirge, 
Pastorale and Rustic Dances, and 
Fugue. 

The work belongs to Bloch’s American 
period, being written in 1924-5 (the com- 
poser has lived in this country since 
1920). In style of composition, it be- 
longs definitely to the modernistic 
school which breaks entirely with Ro- 
manticism and returns to “pure” music 
which is apt to be classic in form but 
completely new in its freedom and har- 
monic structure. In it, Bloch uses poly- 
phonic and contrapuntal effects freely 
(the fugue is an especially interesting 
one) ; his harmonies are distinctly mod- 
ernistic, but are always understandable 
and not at all of the violently clashing 
sort which characterizes many modern 
compositions. 

The work is scored for large orches- 
tra, and is more effective when played 
by a large group than by one of the size 
which records it here; one feels that 
the members of the Simfonietta are 
pushing their instruments to the very 
limit in the climatic passages, and one 
wants to help push a little further than 
such a small number of instruments can 
go. The playing is interesting, however, 
and satisfying except for the climaxes. 
The recording is good, but not quite 
up to the best Victor standards, particu- 
larly in the first movement. 


Artioso, Bach. Played by the Philadel- 
phia Chamber String Simfonietta 
under the direction of Fabien Se- 
vitzky. [Victor 9598]. 

This is used as the final side in the 
Bloch album reviewed just above. The 
arrangement of the familiar number is 
skilfully made by Sam Franko, and the 
Simfonietta is a group well adapted to 
music of this type. It is to be hoped 
that they will record other Bach num- 
bers—not only because they do this one 
so well, but because Bach is often at 
its best when played by small groups 
comparable to the groups for which the 
music was originally written. 


IpoMENEO OvertuRE, Mozart. Played by 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Erich Klei- 
ber. [Brunswick 90106—one side.] 

Occurring on the same record as part 
of the German Dances just reviewed, 
this less interesting mumber suffers 
somewhat by contrast. And the record- 
ing of it is not quite so good, either; 
there are spots in which the pitch defi- 
nitely wavers. 

It is interesting to note that Idomeneo 
is to be revived during the coming sum- 
mer at the Salzburg Festival, with a 
new libretto and with additions to the 





music which are being made by Richard 
Strauss. 


S1x “GerMAN Dances,” Mozart. Played 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under the direction of Erich 
Kleiber. [Brunswick 90106 and 7.] 


These are perfectly charming short 
dance movements, music which should 
be useful in hundreds of American 
orchestras. Kleiber is particularly fine 
in his readings of Mozart, and gives to 
these dances a lilt and swing which are 
infectious and a charming grace which 
makes their hearing a great joy. 


A.LIN.M. 


The American Institute 
of Normal Methods 


announces 


MR. MARSHALL 
BARTHOLOMEW 


Director, Yale University 
Glee Club 
as Conductor of the Sixth 
Choral Festival which will 
conclude the 41st annual 
session 
JULY 8—JULY 29 
LASELL SEMINARY 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 





Write for prospectus and 
particulars of the Session 


West: Frank D. Farr, Pres. 
221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 
East: Charles E. Griffith 
39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
the Music Supervisors Journal 











Interesting 
Music 


PUBLICATIONS FOR 


School Bands 
and Orchestras 


Catalog and Sample 
violin and cornet books 


sent free upon request. 








EMIL ASCHER, Inc. 
Music Publishers Since 1879 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The six dances presented here are 
those numbered 2 (K. 504), 3 (K. 600), 
4 (K. 571), 4 (K. 600), 6 (K. 509) and 
6 (K. 571). 


Choral 


SECULAR AND SACRED CHORUSES, sung by 
the Roman Polyphonic Society un- 
der the direction of Mer. Raffaele 
C. Casimiri. [Brunswick 50124- 
50129.] 

This is a tremendously interesting group 

f A Cappella numbers, ranging from 
16th Century Madrigals to a modern 
work by the conductor of the singers. 

The two old Italian Madrigals are 
contrasted with each other, the first (Chi 
La Gagliarda?) being a rollicking dance, 
and the second (Jo Tacero’) a quiet and 
poetic verse. Then follows a group of 
five compositions by Palestrina: “Lau- 
date Dominum, Exaltabo Te, Alleluja 
Tulerunt, Improperium, and the Credo 
from the “Pope Marcellus Mass”. With 
these are given two other sacred com- 
yositions of the same period: “Maren- 
zio’s Innocentes, and Vittoria’s Ave 
Maria. The modern work mentioned 
above is called J] Mare, a cantata set to 
Alberti’s text. 

The Italian madrigals are particularly 
welcome to music teachers for use in 
connection with the very considerable 
number of madrigals now available in 
recorded form and originating at this 
same period of history but in other 
nations. “Chi La Gagliarda” is, in its 
mood, comparable to Lassus’ familiar 
“Matona Lovely Maiden,” while “Jo 
Tacero” seems more allied spiritually 
to some of the works of Weelkes or 
Gibbons. Both are sung here with fine 
effect; and one does not mind it a bit 
if the chorus does drop a whole tone 
in the first of these numbers. 

As might be expected, this choir sings 
most effectively the music of the Pales- 
trina school. The reviewer cannot re- 
member hearing a more satisfying work 
than this performance of the Vittoria 
“Ave Maria”. 

Mgr. Casimiri’s “J] Mare” is realistic 
music with a tendency toward modern- 
isms. The ending of the work is par- 
ticularly elusive and fascinating—the 
final cadence is L-I, on a tonic pedal, 
giving one the effect, for the first few 
hearings, of IV-V in a semi-cadence. 
In its quieter moments the music is beau- 
tifully sung, but unfortunately the big- 
gest climax in the work is badly out 
of tune. 

The set of records, as a whole, is dis- 
tinctly worthwhile and thoroughly en- 
joyable. A music teacher is constantly 
conscious, however, of the Italian treat- 
ment of the boys’ voices; except for 
occasional spots, this chorus sounds like 
a mixture of mature men and women, 
rather than like a male-voice group; and 
that radiant quality which the boy’s 
voice can have seems to have been 
entirely sacrificed in the search after 
volume and dramatic effect. 


ERE is another supervisors’ club to add to 

the list mentioned in the last Journar— 
although the organization manages to exist with- 
out being “‘In-and-About” anything, being named 
the Central Ohio Supervisors Club. The last 
meeting was held at Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, February 7. Information regarding the 
personnel of officers and headquarters’ address 
was not supplied with the interesting account 
of the apparently very successful and well at- 
tended meeting. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 
of THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 


AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


Howarp Hanson, Director 


Raymonp Witson, Director of Summer Session 





Summer Session, June 24 to July 29, 1931 
Regular Session Opens September 14, 1931 





Applications for both sessions now being received 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOO: OF MUSIC ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























SKIDMORE COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Formerly the Institute of Music Pedagogy, Northampton, Massachusetts) 
For the training of Music Supervisors 
Saratoga Springs, New York 
VICTOR L. F. REBMANN, Ph. D., Director 
June 29 to August 7, 1931 


A faculty preeminent in the teaching of public school music offers a general and an in- 
strumental course, and individual instruction in practical music. All credits may be ap- 
plied toward the Bachelor of Science degree from Skidmore College. 

The school has the use of the college dormitories and dining room, classrooms, audito- 
rium and musical instruments. Exceptional recreational opportunities—golf, tennis, swim- 
ming—are offered by the location of the school in one of the most famous summer resorts 
of the country. Lake George and the Adirondack Mountains are within easy motoring 
distance. 


Catalogue and application blank sent on request. Address the Secretary 
to the President, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York. 




















ANCHO 





Summer Music Study For 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
Stx WEEks BEGINNING JUNE 22, 1931. Degree, Diploma, Certificate 
Send for Catalog 
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SUCCESS 


IN MUSIC 





Success in Music is easy — it is 
merely the adding each week, 
each month, a little more knowl- 
edge, a little more skill through 
properly directed study and 
training. Thousands of good 
musicians are standing still — 
are “in a rut” — because they 
have gone as far as their train- 
ing in music will permit. 

Is this your case? If so, then the 
solution is a simple and easy one. 
More money, greater recogni- 
tion, higher positions are ready 
and waiting for you, just as soon 
as you are ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 


For 28 years this great Musical 
Organization has been helping am- 
bitious musicians help themselves. 
Thousands of letters from enthusi- 
astic students and graduates testify 
to the great value and profit of our 
musical training. 

In your spare time, right in your own 
home, and at a trifling cost, you can 
gain a musical training that will be 
the best and most profitable invest- 
ment you have ever made. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 
AND CATALOGUE 


If you are really ambitious to suc- 
ceed in music, if you have faith in 
yourself, by all means clip the cou- 
pon and send it back. We will send 
you full details of our wonderful 
Home- Study Method of musical 
training, of the course checked. Send 
today. 


University Extension Conservatory 


Langley Ave. and 41st Street, 
hicago 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. R. Langley Ave. and 41st Street, Chicago 


Please send me free and without any obli- 
gation full details of your remarkable 
Home-Study Method, of the course I have 
checked. 
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ARM-CHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 





~RNEST NEWMAN, eminent Brit- 

z ish critic, gives, in February Amer- 
ican Mercury, a comprehensive and fas- 
cinating analysis of Felix Weingartner’s 
arrangement for orchestra of the Bee- 
thoven “Hammerklavier” sonata. An 
excellent recording of the arrangement 
has just been issued by the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, “making it pos- 
sible for Beethoven enthusiasts to spend 
some interesting hours in comparing the 
orchestral version with the original.” Mr. 
Newman is, on the whole, most favor- 
ably impressed with the Weingartner 
achievement, which, though it has been 
published for about three years, has 
been played very little. The arranger’s 
aim (to quote Mr. Newman) has been 
“not merely to swell the piano notes 
to the size of the orchestra, but to pro- 
duce the sort of work that Beethoven 
himself would have done had he been 
casting the sonata as a symphony in 
the first place. He (Weingartner) has 
resisted the temptation to make a bril- 
liant concert piece of the sonata by 
turning the whole of the resources of 
the modern orchestra upon it. He has 
used the ordinary Beethoven orchestra, 
and, so far as any modern can think 
himself back into the mind of an artist 
of the past, he has used it in the Bee- 
thoven way.” 


HE New York World lets fall a 

good word for “the radio, the 
phonograph, and the better motion pic- 
ture houses.” In a_ recent editorial, 
mention is made of the rather aston- 
ishing fact that, in a waiting line at a 
movie house, persons were heard to 
whistle such tunes as bits from Bee- 
thoven’s “Fifth”, the “Meistersinger”, 
Ravel’s “Bolero”, Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” 
—and the Brahms “Third”! The 
World says: “Acquaintanceship with 
tunes, of course, is not taste, but it is a 
prerequisite of taste. If we have not 
developed a nation of music critics, we 
are well on the way to developing a 
nation of rausic sharks.” 


AVE you read John W. De 

Bruyn’s account (in a recent issue 
of Musical Courier—department con- 
ducted by Albert Edmund Brown) of 
“Working with the Florida Glee Club”? 
Mr. De Bruyn is Glee Club Director and 
Assistant Professor of Music, Univer- 
sity of Florida. Many of us welcome 
this opportunity to learn something of 
what our southern colleagues are doing 
in the choral field. Mr. De Bruyn has 
seventy (no less!) rules of glee club 


technic. The first rule reads: “Fol- 
low the craftsman idea of producing 
something beautiful for its own sake. 
Make other considerations secondary.” 
(Amen!) To ease the readers’ concern 
regarding the other sixty-nine rules, we 
hasten to add that they relate to voice, 
general interpretation, intensities, tem- 
pos and rhythms, expression and stage 
appearance. 


OLLOWING is a partial reprint of 
FEF. editorial appearing in the “Pub- 
lishers Weekly” of September 13, 1930. 
While the editorial deals specifically 
with unauthorized reproduction of text 
book material, the facts in law and 
ethics also apply to reproduction with- 
out permission of copyrighted music, 
words, or both. 


The opening of another school year 
is an appropriate time to bring to mind 
again the unfortunate situation that has 
grown up in some colleges (and schools) 
of appropriating, without payment or 
permission, the contents of textbooks 
and reprinting them by one of the com- 
mon reproductive processes for distri- 
bution in class. It is hard to believe 
when the facts are brought to their at- 
tention that teachers connected with 
well-established institutions and them- 
selves full of pride in their profession 
should feel so little hesitation in steal- 
ing the hard work of others, in spite 
of the Copyright Law and common 
ethical standards. In some places this 
reprinting has been done for profit, and 
has been resold in multigraphed form, 
but usually it is done because a teacher 
thinks that he can save money for his 
class by taking out selected chapters 
from various books and putting them 
into cheaper form. That the fundamental 
work of the book is that of the author 
and the publisher is not considered. The 
reprinter thinks that a book is simply 
paper and printing and that the student 
and teacher owe no obligation to those 
who have done the preparatory work. 

Publishers have been somewhat toler- 
ant in some cases of this type of thiev- 
ing because of the general reputation of 
the institutions which are the culprits, 
but it should be remembered that it is an 
offense punishable by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year or a fine not less 
than $100 or more than $1,000, or both. 
Booksellers in college communities 
should do their part in spreading the 
general understanding of this situation, 
what the law means and what common 
honesty should mean. 


INCE, according to Webster, Terpsi- 

chore is the muse of both dance 
and choral song, perhaps a reference 
to the former may be permitted in 
these columns. We are struck by the 
strangeness of a Fate which, almost at 
the very hour of Pavlowa’s passing, 
sends another star to dazzling heights 
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in the same thrilling art. Already 
Mary Wigman, German exponent of the 
dance, has captivated New York and 
‘ther great Eastern cities; doubtless by 
he time these lines appear, she will 
have been acclaimed across the con- 
tinent. . . . Still, methinks Pavlowa’s 
iurels will not soon be worn by other 
row! 


HEN there is Mme. Lily Pons, 

French coloratura and newest sen- 
sation at the Metropolitan. Mr. Hen- 
derson of the New York Sun hopes 
she will be retained as a regular mem- 
ver of the company. “But she will have 
o meet the inevitable diminuendo. They 
ill do.” Louis Sherwin of the Evening 
Post (New York) says: “Her manner 
s frank, simple and direct. She gives 
the impression of being a genuine and 
harming person. At the Metropolitan 
everybody swears by her. Except, prob- 
ibly, the other prime donne.” 


INCLAIR LEWIS complains that 

artists don’t count in this country. 
“Most of them have nothing to count.” 
(This is by way of Literary Digest, re- 
printed from Southern Lumberman.) 





Book and Music Reviews 
(Continued from page 78) 





Ponchielli’s Voce di Donna, Schubert's 
Ave Maria, Brahms’ Sapphische Ode, 
Dvorak’s Songs My Mother Taught Me 
and Brahms’ Feldeinsamkeit, with spe- 
cific directions for the practice of each. 
The chapter ends with a list of forty- 
seven songs “whose substance presents 
the case of sostenuto”, ranging from 
Long, Long Ago to Gluck, Wolf and 
Wagner. Such lists of suggested mate- 
rial total something over seven hun- 
dred songs classified thus helpfully. 
Each list includes songs of all grades, 
with notations as to the vocal range 
for which each is suited. 

Material and procedure are keenly 
analyzed, excellently organized and. pre- 
sented with all the freedom and clarity 
of authority. And the book is consist- 
ent; it really is a study of song as the 
substance of vocal study. In the mat- 
ter of material, beautiful music is 
stressed, in vocal technique, deep 
breathing, free resonance, and fine 
speech. There is close conformity to 
the best of current principles and prac- 
tices. There is little to criticize and 
much to commend. 

As a text for individuals or classes 
Crystal Waters’ book is a valuable con- 
tribution. It is not for superficial or 
casual puttering. The student is as- 
sumed to have a real voice, since there 
is every indication of effort toward de- 
veloping range, volume, agility and dra- 
matic expression as well as cantilena. 
There is insistence upon serious pur- 
pose, industry, musicianship and spiritual 
fitness. Students of such qualities, and 
their teachers, will here find outline and 
guidance for several years of real study. 
—Huldah J. Kenley. 
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Renowned ... For 
Successful Conventions 


IF you are responsible for a large or small Con- 
vention for your Industry or Business, consider 
these advantages. Overlooking Lake Michigan, with 
parklands, beaches and bridle path close at hand, 
Convention days here are pleasant and free from dis- 
tractions which interfere with Convention sessions. 
When personal affairs are in order you are within 
a few minutes of Loop business... theatres and 
stores. The Drake Convention staff, available with- 
out extra charge, is trained in Convention detail, 
obtaining publicity, reduced railroad fares, enter- 
tainment, etc. Write us for further information. 
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DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 














A Schoolroom Accessory 
of the First Order 


Cc. H. CONGDON 
518 West 26 New York 
Publishers of the Congdon Music Readers 
Write for portfolio of information. 
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CONE Sa mit M , 
ISIC ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS 


Gladly Furnished By Alu Processes 
Any Publisher Our Reference — 2054-2060 W. Lake St.- CHICAGO. ILL. 
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3‘‘ROBINSON CRUSOE” $ 
3 NEW 1930 ; 
‘ 

— es A unison and $ 
$| Robinson || Two-part Chil- $ 
3 fi Crusoe | dren’s Cantata. ; 
$| OS “Sina” Adapted especially $ 
3 p00, ’ for use with Boys. $ 
3| wel | Lyrics. arranged $ 
4 Veer, GT Was from Defoe by Edith $ 
; hy <i oa ..| || Sanford Tillotson. $ 
er Music by $ 
: } > 

4 -~— Ira B. Wilson. $ 
| Lo —— _t |) 50 cents per copy. 3 
; A single copy of ‘Robinson Crusoe’’ will $ 
: be sent on approval upon request. $ 
4 > 
NEW 1930 SCHOOL 3 

* 

OCTAVOS : 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHORUSES ¢@ 


$117. My Canoe. Two-part, Wilson $0.08 
$118. The Calling Sea, Two-part 


(bOyS) — «...-eeccereeeeeeeseee Wilson .08 
$119. Comes the Dawn, Two-part 

nusnuiniansinggunecenthicimmnd Wilson .08 
$120. Gypsies’ Evening Song, Two- 

BOTC  cceccsecscasesensqeesnnsess Wilson .10 
$121. Oh, for Wings! Two-part 

puateagamennampeccingeneee Mendelssohn .08 


$122. The Wind's from the North, 
Two-part (boys) ......Wilson .08 
7077. Good Night, Sweet Day 
DMs Th axennccana en Mt 
A single copy each of the octavos listed 
above will be sent on approval upon request. 


‘*THE GOVERNOR’S 
DAUGHTER” 





| An Operetta 
: for the 
Th + Use of Senior 


GOVERNORS F4 
DAUGHTER 


High Schools. 
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Books and lyrics by 
Alfred W. Wake- 
man. 


Music by Ira B. 
Wilson. 














Beautiful elaborate music. The book is 
dramatic, interesting and practical. Or- 
chestra parts and stage manager's guide 
available. $1.00 per copy. 

A_ single copy of ‘“‘The Governor's 
Daughter’ will be sent on approval upon 
request. 
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—“§ An Operetta for 
Junior High 
Schools and 

Older Children 
| Book and lyrics by 


| Caroline Boalt Lo- 
| renz. 
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. Boxe Music by John S. 
<=" Fearis. 
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- 
Mostly unison music (never more than : 
two parts), easy, rousing choruses. The 4 
book is clever, ‘with splendid possibilities ¢ 
for spectacular tableau.. Orchestra parts ¢ 
and stage manager's guide may be secured. 4¢ 
$1.00 per copy. } 

A single copy of “‘Circus Day’’ will be ¢ 
sent on approval upon request. ; 
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Lorenz Publishing Co. 


501 E. 3rd St., DAYTON, OHIO 
91 7th Ave., NEW YORK 
218 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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HEADQUARTERS MATTERS 





ACH of the Sectional Conferences 
will, at its biennial meeting this 
spring, have opportunity to vote 
the amendments necessary to make its 
constitution conform with the National 
constitution adopted last year at 
Chicago. While some of the “Section- 
als” will consider other revisions than 
those proposed in the interest of “legis- 
lative coordination”—notably California 
and North Central—the proposed 
changes are, in the main, of a technical 
nature needed to “facilitate, simplify, 
clarify or correlate,” as the case may be. 
In this connection, Chairman John W. 
Beattie, on behalf of the Legislative 
Coordination Committee, calls attention 
to the revisions recommended by Fowler 
Smith in his report to President Her- 
man Smith of the North Central, printed 
in this issue. Most of the proposed 
amendments have to do with member- 
ship, dues and other matters pertaining 
to the relationship of the individual 
member to both the National and his 
Sectional Conference; therefore Mr. 
Smith’s report will be of interest to 
members in all divisions of the Con- 
ference, inasmuch as it indicates the 
nature of the changes required in order 
that each Sectional constitution may 
reiterate the provisions of the National 
constitution, under which the United 
Conferences now operate. 


Statistics prepared for the benefit of 
the state membership chairmen not only 
afford an interesting survey of the prog- 
ress of the campaign, and the relative 
strength of the Conference in the vari- 
ous states and territories, but also reflect 
conditions in music education more 
fundamental than Conference enrollment 
totals. 

Figures available at present are not 
sufficiently complete to provide a fair 
or reliable basis of comparison and 
analysis, but in a later issue JOURNAL 
readers may have opportunity to review 
the results of the efforts made this sea- 
son by the state chairmen and their 
committees. However, it should not be 
kept secret that apparently there are 
two and one-half supervisors at large 
for every one safely within the Con- 
ference fold. This somewhat inhumane 
average is reached with figures as yet 
far from final as to the total num- 
ber of eligibles, and with the assump- 
tion that all members enrolled in 1930 
will renew this year. In fairness, it 
should be added that several states are 
considerably above the average—and 
some woefully below. 

Another—and seemingly more startling 
discrepancy—is in the ratio in some 
states of Conference “eligibles,” and of 
course members as well, to total popu- 
lation. Perhaps this is in part due to 
the incomplete figures above referred to. 
It is noted that difficulty in securing 
complete and accurate data is encoun- 
tered in states other than those having 
state supervision—which will be recog- 
nized as a point not unrelated to state- 
ments made previously. 

There is nothing of pessimism in 
these remarks. On the contrary! The 
Conference has a truly remarkable 





record of achievement, in which mem- 
bership totals are more or less _inci- 
dental. Membership, after all, is not 
measured merely by counting noses. 
And who shall say that one Conference 
member is not worth more to the pro- 
fession and the cause of music educa- 
tion than two and one-half non-mem- 
bers? 

At any rate, without being mathe- 
matically inclined you can figure out 
what a tower of strength the Conference 
will be when there are three and one- 
half members for every one now en- 
rolled ! 

Shall we be conservative and set a 
goal of 10,000 active members by 1932? 


Railroad Fares. Special rates are 
available to Conference meetings, on the 
certificate plan. Be sure to get a certifi- 
cate—when you buy your ticket, in case 
you do not receive one from your Con- 
ference Treasurer. 


Early. This issue of the JOURNAL 
appears on the scene ahead of the 
scheduled publication date in order that 
it may be circulated in advance of the 
spring conferences. 


Conference Issue. Old Man Time 
will concentrate on grinding Conference 
grist in his history-mill during the six 
weeks following the time this batch of 
H.Q. chatter is written. The next 
JourNAL will contain reports of all six 
Conferences and also of the Research 
Council, National Chorus and other 
matters. 


To Non-Members. If you are not 
a Conference member or a JOURNAL 
subscriber, you will be interested to 
learn that your name was supplied to 
the Conference office by someone who 
believes you should affiliate with the or- 
ganization. We extend on behalf of the 
Membership Committee of your state an 
earnest invitation to become a member 
and to attend the spring meeting of the 
Sectional Conference in whose territory 
you reside. 

Annual fees applying to the various 
types of membership are listed on an- 
other page, where you will also find a 
remittance form, and the names and ad- 
dresses of the Conference Treasurers. 


Change of Address. Conference 
members and JourNAL subscribers are 
requested to give prompt notice of any 
change in address which will affect de- 
livery of the magazine or other mail 
sent from the Conference office. In this 
connection it should be stated that the 
postoffice assumes no obligation for de- 
livery of the JourNAt if incorrectly ad- 
dressed, but returns it to this office— 
postage collect! 


C. V. Buttelman, Executive Sec’y. 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 





WANTED: Back issues of the Con- 
ference Book of Proceedi for the 
following years: 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
Address Music Supervisors National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, III. 
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eS. HE new Confer- 
nce ence offices occupy 
| a compact suite at 64 

rO- East Jackson Boule- 
Ca- vard, Chicago, provid- 
m- ing headquarters for 
the National Confer- 

ence, the six United 

1€- Conferences which com- 
ut prise the National, and 
the various committees 

ice and auxiliary groups, 
1e- including the Music 


Education Exhibitors 


- - . 
as Association. 
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7 | HE upper picture 
shows the business 


office (another desk has 
been added siace the pic- 
ture was made)... Be- 
low, stock room and mail 
ing department. Outgoing 
mail averaged more than 
1,000 pieces per day dur- 
ing January and Febru- 
ary ... Surplus stock of 
books and other supplies 
is stored elsewhere in the 
building ... At the right, 
a view from the reception 
room, looking past the in- 
formation desk. 


March, Nineteen Thirty-one 
























Or course this is 
also the home of 


the Music Supervisors 
Journal, as well as G. 
H. Q. for the member- 
ship campaign... The 
picture at the left 
shows the executive 
office; below, another 
section of the executive 
office which provides 
quarters for committee 
meetings. ... The 
latch-string is always 
out for members and 
friends. 


C] HE M.S.N. Confer- 
ence office, in co- 


operation, with state 
membership chairmen, 
serves as a clearing house 
for names and addresses 
of all persons eligible for 
membership . . . The 
files, addressograph 
equipment and machin- 
ery necessary for upkeep 
and use of these lists, 
and the required lists 
and records of members, 
are maintained and oper- 
ated in the room shown 
above. 

































SUPERVISORS 
CONTEST 


A Clarinet for a Letter 


To familiarize music super’ 
visors quickly with the excel: 
lent qualities of the new pop- 
ular priced Pedler Clarinet 
“American” we are offering 
one of these fine instruments 
for the best letter from a 
school band or orchestra 
leader, or instrumental super- 
visor giving specific reasons 
for recommending the 
“American” Pedler Clar- 


inet to his students. 


The winner may, if he 
chooses, give the “Ameri- 
can” to a student for out- 
standing work. We shall be 
glad to inscribe the instru- 
ment accordingly. 


RULES 


Contest will close midnight, May 
31. There is no limit as to num- 
ber of words; however, brevity is 
desirable. If, in the opinion of the 
judges, two or more letters are 
tied for first place, the ‘‘Ameri- 
can’ Pedler Clarinet will be given 
for each of the letters so tied in 
accordance with the terms stated 
above It is not necessary to be 
a subscriber to this magazine in 
order to compete. Judges will be: 
R. L. Shepherd, Editor, School Mu- 
sician, F A H Itz, Sales Mana 
ger, The Martin Band Instrument 
( 


Letters should be addressed to 
CONTEST DEPARTMENT, Harry 
Pedler & Co., Inc., Elkhart, In- 


diana. 


If your dealer does not carry 
Pedler Clarinets, please send 
us his name and address. 


Harry Pedler & Co., Inc. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





hands. 


and squirm. 
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RECESS 


By Mark TIME 





MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Our Own Home Study Course 


HE procedure is simplicity itself. 

The lecturer talks. She then 
puts a record on a phonograph. She 
talks further. “Now, children,” she says, 
unctuously, “in this selection you will 
see that the composer tried to represent 
his feelings while walking through a 
cemetery one dark night in August. 
Have any of you darlings ever walked 
through a cemetery on a dark night in 
August? On any night in August? 
Well, that really is unfortunate, but 
we'll have to get along as best we can. 
This piece was written by a Frenchman 
named Saint-Saens, who was very nerv- 
ous like all musicians. And because he 
was very nervous and sensitive he 
couldn’t walk through cemeteries on 
dark nights in August without becom- 
ing very much agitated. 

“Have you ever been in France? 
Your mother, Janet, was in France 
once, wasn’t she? Well, then you'll 
know what a church bell is. This 
Frenchman, Saint-Saens, who was very 
nervous and _ sensitive, was walking 
through this cemetery when the church 
bell rang twelve strokes. That meant 
it was midnight. Have any of you ever 
been awake at midnight? Well, you 
know how you feel at midnight when 
the church bell tolls twelve, especially 
if you’re nervous and sensitive as Saint- 
Saens was. 

“Well, I'll just play that part,” and 
she lets the record bang out the twelve 


artificial bell strokes which fool no one. 


She then stops the machine and pro- 


ceeds: 


“Well, Saint-Saens sees Death sitting 


on a tombstone with a violin in his 


What's that, Eunice? ‘Why 


didn’t he have a saxophone?’ Well, 
anyway, Death tunes his violin—listen, 
darlings !” 


She plays that part. The kids yawn 
One urchin wonders why 


the old dame doesn’t play the darned 
thing and quit jawing. 


“Now, all the skeletons, when they 


hear the violin tuning up, come up out 
of their graves. 
here know what a skeleton is? Hold 
up your hands! 
‘A person without any meat on him.’ 
Yes, I suppose so. 
Ferdinand? 
closets?’ 
to play a waltz and all the skeletons 
begin to dance to his music. 


How many children 
What’s that, Rachel? 

What did you say, 
‘What families keep in 


Well, anyway, Death begins 


Now I'll 





play the part where the bones rattle 
phe ” From an article by Alfred 
Sprissler in Jacobs Orchestra Monthly 


+ + Ff 

AVING agreed to fill this RE- 

CESS in the Journal, and while 
quoting Alfred Sprissler, we find it very 
easy not to resist lifting another Spriss- 
ler tid-bit from Jacobs Orchestra 
Monthly. This one is from Mr. Spriss- 
ler’s “Amateur’s Guide”, and fits well 
in our kind of a home study course. 


The Double Bass 


This obese and unmanageable in- 
strument is an overgrown violin 
which looks like a seagoing hack af- 
flicted with dropsy. In professional 
circles it is usually played by men 
who, by reason of disappointment in 
love, falling hair or general depres- 
sion of spirit, have given up the 
ephemeral delights of the world. 

The double bass usually has four 
strings. These are played now and 
then, with a bow shaped like a meat 
saw. The lowest string is E, and 
makes under favorable conditions no 
sound whatever. That is the string 
on which one plays when one loses 
one’s place, and in amateur orchestras 
it apparently makes no difference 
whichever of the other strings one 
plays upon. The double bass is the 
lowest of the viol family and sounds 
that way. 


* = ¢< 
ROM the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of December 23, we gleaned the 
following illuminating comment on 
Ralph Baldwin’s famous Mendelssohn 


Glee Club: 

The club’s sixty odd members, lead by 
Ralph Baldwin, their conductor, and national 
authority on glee and choral music, will ap- 
fen over WIBO and the NBC tonight 
at 8:30. With the exception of the closing 
song, all the numbers will be sung by a cap- 
pella. 


a The “odd” thing about the 
members probably being that they 
went to all the trouble of going to the 
broadcasting station if a cappella was 
to do all the singing. 


¢ ¢t¢ Ff 

ET us be off to Canada with our 

front door and blunderbuss! “In 

Ontario there is a standing offer of 

$25.00 bounty for each dead wolf. All 

you have to do these days is open the 

front door and blaze away.”—New York 
svening Post. 
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